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teeny is a formula of beauty, which 
at first thought would seem to 
fully define its qualities. The small head, 
low forehead, large, dark, not too prom- 
inent eye, straight nose, full lips, and 
little ears, the complexion clear and tinted 
like a flower, the neck long and slender,— 
such was the recipe which the Greeks 
gave long ago for the making of a beau- 
tiful woman. But it is not necessary 
to demand all these, or Ra- 
phael’s grace, or Rubens’ col- 
oring, or Sir Joshua’s charm, 
or Lely’s flowing locks, for 
we sometimes find in a face 
which is deficient in some, 
if not all, of these charms, 
the «allure,’’ the attraction 
of beauty. 
Beauty has done much to 
disturb the eighteen Chris- 
tian centuries. Not dyna- 
mite has done more to disin- 
tegrate, to tear up, to destroy, 
than this immense power. 
The veriest tyro could be- 
gin with Homer and not end 
with John Richard Green in 
recounting the mischief 
which beauty has done. The 
beauties have enjoyed their 
little time of triumph. Ev- 
ery woman enjoys being a 
beauty, it is her birthright; 
but the great beauties have 
seldom been fortunate wom- 
en. Therefore, we look at a 
lovely face, either in portrai- 
ture or in fact, with a certain 
melancholy, a sort of feeling 
that «‘whom the gods love 
die young. 


But is it fact, or is it fancy that styles 
of beauty come and go like styles of 
dress? It is quite certain that every age 
has its face; ever country its type. We 
all know the most patent of them, and 
say, ‘‘thatisa last century face’’; or, ‘that 
is an Irish beauty.’’ From Cleopatra, 
down, we have a realizing sense of what 
she and other belles ought to look like, 
whether she did, or not. 


” From the painting by hersetf. 
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It is to the painter that we owe the grand 
genealogy and history of beauty. It was 
his precious privilege to catch the charm 
ere it fled, the rose ere it faded. Perhaps 
the greatest characteristic of beauty is 
that it will not linger long with any 
possessor. Something passes away with 
the seventeenth year. The French call it 
‘la beauté de diable;’’ we might better 
call it, the beauty of the angels. 

In Athens, where the exquisite intelli- 
gence of the people brought beauty to the 
front of the Temple, and made it the theme 
of national worship, when every condition 
was insisted upon that could foster this 
delicious thing,—such as fresh air, loose, 
artistic clothing, games, joy, luxury, the 
young female animal of the human race 
reached her highest perfection. Wehave 
never got higher than to be able to say 
‘as beautiful asa young Greek.” The 
beauty of the woman meant the health 
and the strength of the man ; the principle 
of natural selection went on so wisely for 
a thousand years, that it was hard to find 
a deformed, an ugly, or an ignoble Greek. 
The climate helped, and the influence 
of climate cannot be overestimated when 


one is inquiring into what makes beauty. 


“ 
< 


To begin with Egypt : Queen Hatasu has 
enjoyed a great reputation for beauty for 
three thousand years. She has lasted 
better than most, probably because she 
was so delightfully extravagant, using 
up all the resources of Lake Moeris 
in her shoe-strings. What a pretty foot 
she must have had. Then she relapsed in- 
to usefulness. Those Egyptian belles be- 
gan to reign at eleven years of age, and 
giving her twenty years of superb triumph 
as a beauty, we can even then find hera 
gay and charming woman during the 
splendid years of her splendid supremacy. 

The South (++ a beaker full of the warm 
South’’) has always given us beautiful 
women, There is Salammbo, black but 
comely, the sister of Hannibal, probably 
not thiek-lipped, or flat-nosed, but with 
the delicate, sharp-cut features of the 
Moor, his refined brown skin, and great 
lambent eyes, the Arab open sesame of 
charm. 

There was the Queen of Sheba, conscious, 
no doubt, of her beauty, when she started 
for King Solomon. ‘The pretty Oriental, 
on her camel, must have been a vision to 
that wise man as he came out to help her 
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to alight. What good did his wisdom do 
him in that supreme moment ? 

Had she also that perilous power of 
magnetism, talent, and tact? Did she 
know ‘what to say first?’’ Perhaps 
silence was golden. It is curious how we 
fold these traditional beauties to our 
hearts, and worship them. Their story is 
always an interesting one. It is a per- 
fume; we sniff it, as we do the old- 
fashioned sweetness of potpourri. 

The Roman empresses, with their long 
story of baths of asses’ milk, their paint- 
ing and anointing, the great luxury of 
the bath taking half-a-day, the tremendous 
power wielded by such women as Theo- 
dora, show beauty at its great political 
apogee, making and unmaking Rome. 
These wicked groups of historical beau- 
ties, pointing their little, slender thumbs 
downward, show where the dynamite came 
in. But there are charming busts in the 
Vatican, noble faces, teaching us that there 
were then, as there always have been, 
women unspoiled by this perilous power. 
Immaculate purity and sweetness is carved 
in marble, and painted on the wall in that 
storehouse of beauty, Italy. It was not 
all «*dynamite.’’ The beauties behaved 
well, and were patient during the days of 
chivalry, while their lords were off in 
Palestine, or somewhere ‘‘on the road.”’ 

The gentle dames bent soft eyes over a 
bit of tapestry, and cultivated the unusual 
and becoming virtue of learning how to 
read and write ; they learned to play on 
stringed instruments, and we owe to 
beauty the charming interlude of the 
troubadours. There is a delicious line 
in Keats, which brings back the haunting 
music of this day of beauty and song. 
Even seven centuries cannot make it seem 
dull. The very name of Provence brings 
back those days, when the chatelaine, 
having picked the first violet in her airy 
garden, sees the trouvére, with harp, or 
lute, strung across his shoulder, toiling 
up the steep ascent to the rock fortress, 
where the robber baron lived, ready to 
sally forth to pounce down on some un- 
lucky traveller, he who protected and pil- 
laged the neighborhood by turns, as it 
suited his fancy. 

In Provence, in Spain, in the south of 
France, the soft climate refined the women 
into extraordinary beauty, and the air was 
full of Celtic, Frankish, and Arabian 
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legends. The stories of Arthur and his 
knights, of Charlemagne and his peers, 
first obtained currency through the trou- 
badours ; and if he—the traveller, foot- 
sore and weary—was glad to see the 
beauty, wasn’t she glad to see him? her 
newspaper, her one ray of light, from the 
far-off world. 

The minnesingers acknowledged their 
gratitude to beauty, and to the Provencal 
poets; thus was born the langue d’oc. 
William rx., Count de Poitiers, was the 
most well-born troubadour ; from his pol- 
ished verse we get our first idea of the 
Holy Grail, and the wars against the 
Saracens, the most complete expression 
of the religious and political life of the 
early Middle Ages. 

It was in the langue d’oc that Paolo and 
Francesca read of Lancelot. Petrarch’s 
Laura read in that soft music the old ro- 
mances. Ariosto and Cervantes experi- 
enced and transmitted the fascinations of 
these Provencal poets, whose theme was 
beauty. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Sir Wal- 


From the painting by Sir Peter Lety. 
MRS. APHRA BEEN. 
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ter Scott, and Tennyson have handed it 
down to our Victorian poets, who have 
quaffed deeply at this golden cup. This 
worship of beauty became civilization and 
the gentle, all-powerful chatelaine en- 
tered more into the life of man. The 
aristocracies of rank and power became 
allied to that of genius, it was beauty that 
joined their hands. ' 

Old Castiglione gives to beauty this 
praise: ‘«‘And to omit all others, what a 
loss should we have had if Francis Pet- 
rarch, whose love songs in our language 
are so divinely fine, had wholly confined 
himself to Latin, as he certainly would if 
the loveof Laura had not been in the way.”’ 

The beauty which flourished in the Ital- 
ian renaissance most familiar to us in a 
thousand pictures, has this fine tribute 
from Mrs. Humphrey Ward, in her novel 
of «* Marcella :”’ 

‘« The face has a strong Italian look, but 
not the Italian of to-day. Do you remem- 
ber the Ghirlandaio frescos in Santa Maria 
Novella, or the side groups in Andrea’s 

frescos at the Annunziata? 
Among them, among the beau- 
tiful, tall women of them, there 
are, I am sure, noble, freely- 
poised, suggestive heads like 
hers — hair, black wavy hair, 
folded like hers, in large, sim- 
ple lines, and faces with long, 
simple curves. 

“It is a face of the renais- 
sance, extraordinarily beauti- 
ful as it seemed to me in color 
and expression, imperfect in 
line, as the beauty which 
marks the meeting point be- 
tween antique perfection and 
modern character must always 
be. It has morbidezza,— un- 
quiet melancholy charm, then 
passignate gaiety,—everything 
that is most modern grafted 
om things Greek and old. It 
s a most artistic beauty, hav- 
ng both the harmonies and 
he dissonance that a full 
rrown art loves.’’ 

Here we get that hint as to 
vhy certain faces, imperfect in 
lrawing, are so delightfully 
harming. It is to Bronzino 
and Palma Vecchio, to Ghir- 

landaio, and Botticelli that we 
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From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF ELY 


go for these tall creatures. How grand 
they are, in linked sweetness long drawn 
out ! 

Tall women are not common in Italy of 
to-day, in fact, they seem to have come up 
in superb renaissance, only in America 
and England, as if in obedience to Tenny- 
son’s behest : 


A daughter of the Gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair.’ 


In searching through Venice, for Tin- 
toretto, I remember distinctly being im- 
pressed with the height of his women, in 
the church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto, where 
four of his masterpieces are to be seen (and 


also the treasures of Gian Bellini and 
Palma,) in San Georgio, in the Scuola di 
San Rocco, in the Ducal Palace, «‘ the mar- 
riage of Bacchus and Ariadne,’’ the most 
perfect of all artistic efforts to realize an 
antique myth. Whata tall Ariadne! In 
the decorative pomp of the Sala del Sen- 
ato we have these tall beauties. Oh ! what 
audacious fancy; what a poet, in his 
flights ; what imaginative boldness, and 
sincerity ; what a lover of tall beauties © 
this «‘painter of impossibilities’’ was ; 
and how strangely the white maiden con- 
trasts with the Hebrew women in their 
dusky gorgeousness. 

Titian’s women are almost always con- 
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ventionally beautiful. He was the court 
painter of beauty, and one feels that the 
hair-dresser and the modiste had been there 
before him. 

Some modern writer says that the gen- 
eral consensus of society does modify the 
kind of beauty prevalent in that society, 
and that we only exaggerate the degree 
in which the alteration occurs. That 
exaggeration is natural, first, because we 
always find, more or less, what we look 
for, and, secondly, because we judge much 
from pictures, and artists cannot help giv- 
ing the type influence (which they so 
clearly perceive) something more than its 
due weight. For all that, there is a type 
specially acceptable to each generation, 
and it is difficult not to speculate, as we 
look at faces of to-day, what the next type 
will be. In watching Irving’s fine repro- 
duction of the Holbeins, in the play of 
King Henry viti., we were struck with 
the prevailing type cf face of the Tudor 
period, and concluded that it must be 
owing to dress; but, no, that master of 
stage-setting had sought for faces to fit 
the dress, not particularly fortunate in 
the Anne Boleyn—but whom would one 
accept as Anne Boleyn, except his own 
image of her? 

How different are those faces of Hol- 
bein’s pictures, all character and no soul, 
from the highly cultivated, graciously 
thoughtful type of to-day, with its care- 
ful modelling, and tendency to a Greek 
outline, the ivory and fine flesh-tints 
marking a certain asceticism and culture 
in the face of to-day, the prevalence of 
a predominant type, the English rose 
transplanted to another atmosphere, the 
nineteenth century correcting the some- 
what loose manners of that eighteenth 
century, when the «quality ’’ took punch 
at Vauxhall and Ranelagh, when ladies 
of title gave convivial suppers, and were 
exposed to the same kind of attentions 
from their inebriated guests, as Marlowe 
pays to Miss Hardcastle. 

In France, the four distinguished names 
of Diane de Poitiers, Pompadour, Ninon 
de L’Enclos, and Madame Récamier, show 
that immortality belongs to beauty as to 
genius, even in the land which immor- 
talizes Robespierre. The middle-aged can 
take comfort from reading their histories, 
for time stood still, abashed at such 
beauty. 


Diane must have been a woman far in 
advance of her age, as she understood 
those laws of health which underlie 
beauty. In an age when the virtues of 
cold water were ignored, she rose early 
took a cold bath, and a horseback ride, 
then went back to bed again. She was of 
the orderly sort of beauty, and old Bran- 
tome says of her, that her hair, and habit, 
and complexion, were all in good order 
after a trot of twenty miles, while poor 
Mary of Scotland would be wholly disor- 
ganized, as to tress and ribbons. We 
have something of that quiet, neat supe- 
riority to fatigue in the Princess of Wales, 
who could go through a whole day of 
opening public halls, and long drives in 
the mud, without ruffling a feather. 

The belles of a later generation, in 
France, did not follow Diane’s cleanly 
habits. For two centuries, beauty in 
France was disguised by powder and 
rouge. They were exceedingly artificial, 
smothered in appliances. Their dresses 
were unnaturally constrained ; with tight 
corset, large hoop, and high heels, the 
beauty could take little exercise in the 
open air. Their headgear was excéed- 
ingly cumbrous, so arranged that they 
could wear neither hat nor bonnet ; those 
close-cut ‘‘arcades and charmilles,’’ in 
France, were invented to accommodate 
these high heads. 

This question of dress, and its power 
of making or unmaking beauty, leads 
us back to the Greeks again. In- 
deed, every road leads to Greece. We 
must not suppose that the Greeks, even 
three thousand years ago, all dressed like 
Diana of the Ephesians. Not at all; look 
at the group of. Tanagra figurines in the 
Boston museum, very convenient and 
near at hand. These lovely women have 
been buried three thousand years, and 
they are so modern that we might say 
that Worth had dressed them. 

They are wonderfully instructive, as 
showing that the belle of three thousand 
years ago, with her crépe hair, her blonde 
fluff over her forehead, her bang, her op- 
era cloak, her high collar, her big sleeves, 
was exactly like a belle of to-day. 

The low forehead seems to have re- 
mained the fashion of womanhood until 
the days of the Preraphaelite painters, 
when that dreadful half uncovered head of 
the dames of Cimabue, the illuminations 
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From the painting by Nattier. 
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in the early missals, where the women’s 
hair seems to have started about in the 
middle of the top of the head, came in. It 
would be difficult to see Helen's beauty 
in such guise as this. Now the beauties 
of Tanagra, who were doubtless devotees 
of fashion, wore ‘‘ bangs,’’ or ‘ fringes,’’ 
or crépe hair, preserving in part the Greek 
outline of the earlier classic period. I 
cannot admire the picture of Palma 
Vecchio, of his beautiful daughter, Vio- 
lante, in which the hair retreats too much. 
Nor do I care for those beauties of Bron- 
zino, in which the forehead occupies so 
much of the face. 

The taste of Titian defended him against 
this monstrous display of forehead, and 
the hair in the portraits of Titian is almost 
always dressed low on the forehead. 

Of all the countries of the world, Spain 
is the one where hair has remained the 
great glory of woman. It is a different 
vegetable in Spain from what it is in any 
other country, soft, fine, long, gloriously 
beautiful, and from the days of Velasquez 
to Goya, down to the present moment, the 
Spanish woman has brought it low on her 
face, has put a flower in it with consum- 
mategrace. Thetypesof Spanish beauty re- 
main unchanged. From the lofty duchess, 
who smiled on Sancho Panza, the Carmen, 
and the Rosina of Seville, that type so be- 
loved by the writer of operas, down to the 
cigarette girl, and the favorite of the bull- 
fighter, all Spanish women are beautiful 
once in their lives. Many of them of the 
patrician class remain very beautiful, and 
the hair is always superb. What men 
they have had to paint them! Perhaps if 
a high forehead is permissible anywhere 
it is in one of Murillo’s Madonnas. 

There are beauties in that gallery at 
Madrid, which make the heart ache with 
beauty. Not alone Raphael’s Perla, or the 
saints of Murillo, or the duchesses of 
Velasquez, but many a lesser lady, whose 
beauty was her excuse for being. 

It is exceedingly difficult to imagine a 
beauty in the Plantagenet period of strife 
when dress became monstrous. Profusion 
and poverty, luxury and discomfort went 
side by side. «‘ Motley is your only wear,” 
long peaked shoes, and wimples, gorgets, 
and cauls, the horned head-dress, and long 
steeple hat, called Hennin, came in about 
1428, and then farewell beauty for a time. 

Every beauty has reason to thank the 
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fine flashing Tudor times, imperious, pas- 
sionate, and despotic; into this medley 
floats Mary of Scotland with her exquis- 
ite sense of what is becoming. Dress and 
face reflected the temper of the times, 
magnificent and cruel at the same time, 
full of huge errors of taste, and wonder- 
fully uncomfortable; but we marvel at its 
picturesqueness more than we laugh at its 
follies. In the Stuart period we come to 
the indolent ease, the negligée which has 
developed into our modern tea-gown. The 
whole structure of padding, whalebone, 
starch, and buckram collapsed, everything 
became simple, natural, lovely,—Van- 
dyck and Sir Peter Lely had their de- 
lightful sway. 

In 1632, in the reigns of the Charleses, 
we find Dorothy Sidney, the great niece 
of Sir Philip, a beauty of the rarest. Her 
portrait by Vandyck, with regular fea- 
tures, fine eyes, the face shaded by a broad 
brimmed hat turned up with blue, is still 
to be seen in the beauties-room at Pet- 
worth. Long after her death, the record 
of her beauty, and the poems of Waller, 
kept her memory bright, and her later por- 
traits show the fine complexion, brilliant 
eyes, and golden hair which caused such 
commotion in poor Waller's breast, and 
which drew from him these consummate 
lines : 

‘* Give me but what that ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the world goes round.”’ 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu survived 
her beauty too long, and was too witty, 
and learned, and famous as the discoverer 
of inoculation, to remain only remem- 
bered for those charms, which subdued 
Hervey, and Pope, and a whole generation 


of wits, poets, and lords. It was a pity 
that she, also, degenerated into a slovenly 
old woman, for neatness and beauty 
should be as inseparable as a violet and 
its perfume. 

The English women who were painted 
by Sir Peter Lely were very fortunate. 
He came to England in 1641, painted 
Cromwell's portrait, and then remained 
as court painter, to succeed Vandyck. He 
has left us «‘nymphs who trail fringes 
and embroidery through meadows and 
purling streams,’’ and the finest collec- 
tions of white shoulders, rounded busts, 
red lips, and gorgeous garments, in all 
portraiture. Old Pepys, who had a very 
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From the painting by W. Wontner. 


realizing sense of the «charms of a 
mighty fine woman,’’ thus speaks of the 
famous painter: ‘‘He is a civil man, 
and lame, but lives very handsomely.’’ 
Hampton Court preserves the beauties of 
that day, by Lely, and we are fortunate 
in giving, with this paper, a very fine 
example of his work, from Mr. Hall 
McCormick's rich collection, the famous 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, a beauty, as well as a 
woman writer of some repute. Observe 
the magnificent neck. 
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Allegory, unfortunately, was the fashion, 
so that we have our beauties as shep- 
herdesses, Junos, Venuses, Iphigenias, 
even as Contemplation, and Calumny; 
‘ruffled Endymions, humble Junos, with- 
ered Hebes, surly Allegros, and smirking 
Pensiorosas,’’ as spitefulold Walpolesays, 
confuse us somewhat. But it is a heav- 
enly region, after all. It is the apotheosis 
of English beauty. Even the innocence 
of Nell Gwynn, typified by a lamb and 
a crook, while she is in the silken disar- 
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ray suitable to a court shepherdess, can- 
not hide from us the charms of that 
naughty beauty. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, born the year 
that Kneller died, was to hand down to 
us those beauties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Luck sent him Saralt Siddons, the 
most beautiful creature possible, and his 
portrait of her, as the Tragic Muse, is, 
perhaps, the most famous of English por- 
traits ; but one of her with her muff is far 
sweeter. He seized, as no other man has 
done, the unrivalled pink and white of 
the English complexion, that mantling 
cheek, changing with every emotion, 
which our great-grandmothers brought 
over to New England, and which New 
England has kept better than Old Eng- 
land. His babies and children looked 
like ‘‘ roses dipped in milk.”’ 

Gainsborough also had his chance at 
Mrs. Siddons. Then, at their heels, came 
Romney, who, in 1785, was so famous that 
his professional income was three thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-five pounds 
a year. Doubtless, the beautiful Irish 
dancing-girl is from Lady Hamilton, 
in her extreme youth, when she was 
the passion of Romney’s life. Irish 
beauty has always been most fascinating. 
All the poets, all the romanee writers, 
have given us those large, soft eyes; those 
rich, red lips, like a raspberry bleeding, 
which only Lancret’s juicy brush could 
suitably render ; that fine, flowing, black 
hair, a part of the Celtic inheritance—a 
bit of the peninsula, the Spanish hair; 
the complexion, so rich, and yet so deli- 
cate ; those pearly and perfect teeth, like 
a slice of fresh cocoanut ; the exquisite 
hands, which no toil can quite deform, so 
perfect they are. A well-born Irish lady 
is, to-day, mistress of all these charms, 
and, with her brilliant wit, her voice like 
Erinna’s harp, she goes well on to be ir- 
resistible. 

The eighteenth century, in England, 
contributed its quota to the beauties of 
the ages, and, although it was an age of 
coarse enjoyments of beef and pudding, 
of port, and punch, and beer (Thackeray 
has remarked ‘‘ how fat they were in the 
eighteenth century’’), there are still some 
very lovely and refined faces. To this 
end, the Bartolozzi pictures may well be 
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studied. The eighteenth century was not 
an age of great thoughts, but it was one 
of great deeds, and we can picture the 
lovely Clarissa sitting at home, waiting 
for news of the soldier or sailor lover, or 
husband, far away, wearing on her head 
those pretty gauze turbans, and queer lit- 
tle caps, which are, as old Pepys would 
say, ‘‘mighty becoming.’’ 

With Johnson at the Mitre tavern, and 
Cowper at the Olney tea-table ; with Fox 
shooting partridges at Holkham, and Pitt 
and Bentham playing chess at Bowood, 
when dinner was at four o’clock, permit- 
ting a long evening of chess and cards, 
we go back to the country life of these 
beauties, in their mob-caps and delight- 
fully transparent stomachers, with some- 
thing of envy. They had quiet and re- 
pose. There was the « still-room’’ (comi- 
forting name!), where they made the 
cowslip-wine. The very names suggest 
a fresh and daffodil life. It has been 
since voted an unspiritual, unideal, and 
materialistic age ; but it forms a contrast, 
without a parallel, to this fin de siécle of 
ours. There is an air of repose, which 
breathes over it, very favorable to female 
beauty. And, in spite of an occasional 
riot, and a few rebellions, the eighteenth 
century took things very easily. 

It was an age in which ‘ nobody cared 
very much,’’ and the beauties ripened 
behind those stone walls, like straw- 
berries. Englishmen had had enough of 
action and motion. There had been burn- 
ing, and fighting, and exile, and confisca- 
tion, off and on, for two centuries. They 
had grown weary of fighting, especially 
for an idea. John Bull basked in the sun- 
shine of domestic peace and prosperity, 
and his wife and daughter, serene and rosy, 
got ready to be painted by Northcote, and 
Opie, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Look at the Marchioness of Ely, by 
Lawrence, and you will see a characteris- 
tic eighteenth century English face ; how . 
composed and sweet, how feminine and 
how ladylike! She would never «clam- 
or for the suffrage,’’ or insist on woman's 
rights. She could have all her rights, 
simply by being herself; for every man 
would kiss the hem of her robe. 

The combination of all beauty of all the 
ages is now seen in the American woman, 


reproduced here through the courtesy of Mr. Hall 
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who is, curiously enough, a composite 
photograph of all these various types. 

Lord Houghton used to say that Eng- 
lishmen were very angry at Hawthorne 
for saying that English women were fat ; 
but, said he: 

‘« Have we not always said that Ameri- 
can women are scrawny ?”’ 

The American women have now lived 
down that reproach. 

We have preserved the Puritan model, 
the beautiful and lovable woman in the 
cold, remorseless Plymouth Rock land- 
scape of Boughton and Hawthorne. We 
find neither foolish sports, pagan imagery, 
radiant pleasure, nor brilliant cavaliers in 
those immortal works ; but a girl walks by 
the sad sea-waves, who is all these, and 
more. She fills the calm New England 
meadow with her youth and delicious 
beauty. The silence, the cold, the renun- 
ciation, the self-discipline, the joylessness, 
the unconquerable will of the Puritan is 
there, but he cannot banish the beauty. 
Priscilla extends her white hand, saying : 
«Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, 
John ?’’ and Arca- 
dia comes again. 

There is a dear 
little flower which 
comes up under the 
snow in New Eng- 
land. They call it 
a Spring Beauty. 
Could it be trans- 
formed into a wom- 
an, it would be 
painted with light 
floating hair, blue 
or gray eyes, all 
alive with love, a 
mouth full of 
pearls and smiles; 
a woman full of 
trust in herself, in 
her star, coming 
undaunted by the 
cold embrace of a 
Northern spring, 
smniling and robust 
in her delicacy. 
Her certainty of 
charm, her undis- 
mayed belief in 
herself finally con- 
quers that royal 
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and capricious lover, the Sun. Our 
spring beauty grows more and more pink 
under the fervid kiss of this lover. She 
became the magnificent matron, the early 
Continental woman, whom Stuart, and 
Copley, and Trumbull, and Rembrandt 
Peale painted. We have her in the Repub- 
lican court. 

Sully, in Philadelphia, picked up the 
pencil which Stuart dropped, and the old 
families who have a grandfather, are proud 
to have a grandmother painted by Sully. 
Inman joined this noble group, and the 
early American school of portraiture, in 
spite of many graceless followers, came 
finally to rejoice in Huntington and East- 
man Johnson, in Sargent, and Porter. 

Some of the later pictures of this last 
named artist recall the grace of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Those pictures of his in Bos- 
ton and New York will carry down images 
of female loveliness which the world will 
not willingly let die. Especially beautiful 
are those of Mrs. Henry Clews, and of 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, and full of 
grace is Rosina 
Emmet Sher- 
wood’s portrait of 
Mrs. Ladenburg. 

The American 
beauty has the del- 
icate aristocratic 
charm which we 
admire in the min- 
iatures of Cosnay. 
It is a thousand 
pities that the pho- 
tograph has driv- 
en the miniature 
painter from his 
ivory. In taste, 
sweetness, ele- 
gance, what can 
compare with a 
miniature by Mal- 
bone, Miss Hall, 
and their worthy 
follower, Richard 
Staigg? 

It is now, fortu- 
nately, the fashion 
to allow girls to 
live in the open 
air, to play games 
which were for- 
merly called hoi- 
denish, to train 
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themselves through gymnastics, with sci- 
entific attention and regularity. They 
may take as much exercise as they like, 
and they can ride ’cross-country. They 
stand straight on their feet like soldiers, 
without their stiffness, and they have 
fallen instinctively into a style of dress 
which recognizes the place of the waist 
in the human figure. The beauty of to- 
day does not tie her waist-belt five inches 
too tight; she needs all 
her muscles for lawn- 
tennis, and she does 
not overtax her spine. 
The doctors have cut 
off the heelsof her slip- 
pers, and her pretty 
foot has its chance. 

Costume has also 
seized upon the most 
becoming garments of 
the past. Beauty is 
not slow to take any- 
thing she wants from 
those armories of the 
ages. She can even 
get in a mob-cap, as a 
sort of evening head 
covering as she comes 
from ‘‘ opera, rout, or 
ball,”’ and she walks 
gloriously about the 
streets in the not so 
becoming big sleeves 
and shoulder knots of 
the tasteless period of 
1832. She continues, 
however, to make her- 
self «very stylish,’”’ a 
peculiarity of the 
\merican woman, who 
has rarely been known 
to be dowdy. 

We cannot imagine 
what shall come next, 
unless it shall be the Oriental dress. All 
this promises a future of beauty. Beauty 
is far more admired and flattered in 
voman, than any quality of mind or 
haracter, chiefly perhaps, because it is 
t once conspicuous, attracts the atten- 
ion more easily, is envied, and sometimes 
ttacked. 

It is, however, the free gift of nature, 
nd appeals to everybody. It is infinitely 

re wonderful than anything which the 
itellect can accomplish. It is like the 
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plumage of the peacock, the lithe paces 
of the horse, the note of the blackbird, 
—intrinsically pleasing. We Americans 
are accused of appropriating to ourselves, 
with pride, the superior size of our lakes 
and rivers, and even to blow the trumpet 
for our sunsets. ‘‘ The whole of England 
could be stirred into the Mississippi with- 
out making it a bit muddier,’’ says one 
of these patriots. We need take no crédit 
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to ourselves for the beauty of our women, 
we need not plume ourselves on this 
gratifying fact. We can only legiti- 
mately be grateful for this accident of 
race, or the mixture of races, climate, we do 
not know what. The fact remains, and 
we can only hope, that good living and 
high thinking may continue to result in 
the beauty of woman, the agility and 
strength of man. 

‘«The wonder and bloom of the world 
is God’s free gift.’’ 





TRAINING A BUTTERFLY.  . ” the Greek mythology of 
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my schooldays there was 
one idea of the ancients which 
made a lasting impression,— 
their use of the butterfly as an 
image ofthesoul. They did 
not use this symbol in their 
myth lore only, for we 
find it carved and en- 
\ gravedon 
oe): the places 
where 
their dead 
were en- 
tombed. A 
Greek sar- 
cophagus 
was thus beautifully embellished 
in bas-relief. On it are the inverted 
torches, which imply that the light 
of life is extinguished ; the wreath 
of roses and myrtle, telling 
that love, pleasure, and am- 
bition are 
turned 
-¥ to dust 
whilst 
from the 
center of 
the wreath 
rises the butter- 
fly, emblematic of 
the soul released 
a> from its bondage. 
ws Still, I think 
oe ““® the nineteenth 
century must 
be the first in which butterflies 
were trained. Since I was so for- 
tunate as to realize this pleasure, I 
have failed to find any one who has 
ever seen or heard of such pets. Their 
short lives make them fleeting joys. 
Five weeks is extreme old age, and it is 
only by great care and tenderness the little 
life will last even so long. Surprising in them 
is the similitude to human nature. I hope it will 
interest those who see the beautiful and wonderful 
in insect life, if I outline the life of the treasure of 
my flock. 
On a cool October day, while walking in the park, 
I saw a large black and orange butterfly. It was so 
perfect and beautiful, although the frosty air had appar- 
ently taken its life, that I carefully put it in an envelope, 
and took it home. Reaching there, the butterfly was laid 
upon the table. Returning to my room several hours after, 
I was attracted by a strange scratching on paper. Going 
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to the table I found, to my surprise, that 
the sound came from the envelope. With 
much care and gentleness I unfolded it, 
and out came my treasure. It was not 
dead, but had been chilled, and the genial 
warmth of the room, reviving the latent 
spark, gave to me such a pet as I believe 
no one else in the world has 
ever had. My first thought 

was, it surely must aa 
be hungry. 


wv aA 


But how feed it? How handle it? From 
nature’s bounteous storehouse it lived up- 
on the honey of the flowers, with little sips 
of water taken from the pools by the road- 
side. Remembering this, I prepared the 
feast for my welcome guest,—a honey, or 
syrup, of white sugar in a tiny little sau- 
cer, and, in another, some water. All 
was now ready. But how was I going 
to get him to eat? After much thought 
I decided the only way to handle him was 
to fold back his wings and take him by 
the shoulders. Next, I took a number 
seven sewing-needle, and placing the head 
of it very gently through the curled pro- 
boscis, slowly unrolled it, and as I did 
so the end of it fell in the syrup. Oh, 
what an untold feast for a starved butter- 
fly ! After he had had his fill, I loosened my 
hold, and he at once commenced to re- 
move the adhered sweets from his probos- 
cis and fore feet, then his antennz were 
polished, and, lastly, having plumed his 
body (if you look through a magnifying- 
glass you will see the butterfly’s body is 
covered with minute feathers), he moved 
off like a man pleased with the world. I, 
too, was happy, for if the little fellow 
would eat in this way, surely he would 
live his natural span. Yes, he revelled in 
a green old age. 

For three days I continued to feed him 
in this manner, how many times a day 
I cannot say, but it was often and often. 
I had no other duties to call me away, so 
three whole days were devoted to my pet. 
To my surprise, on the fourth day, when 
I went to feed him, as I put out my hand 
to take him, he flew upon it, and com- 
menced to unroll his proboscis and to eat 
without my aid. Ever after that, I was his 
flower-garden, his purveyor, or whatever 
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the butterflies may call their storehouse. 

Now we were fast friends, and every day 
impressed upon me how like a human be- 
ing in all his ways this, insect was. I 
kept plants in the room, and these were his 
resting-place; but when the bright sun 
shone in the window, he would fly around 
as in the days of his out-door existence. 
When I came into the room, he would 
fly to me, lighting upon my hands, my 
arms, oron my chest. This also would he 
do if I were sitting in the room reading, 
writing, orsewing. These attentions were 
always reciprocated by my offering some 
refreshments. Generally they were ac- 
cepted. If I placed him ona table, or any 
flat surface, and then drew my fingeralong, 
he would follow it like a kitten, in every 
direction, not flying, but keeping up acon- 
tinuous walk ; and then, when I started 
to leave the table, he would turn his head 
as knowingly as a child or animal. 

So thoroughly versed was my butterfly 
in the ways of my home that I could take 
him from room to room, and even show 
him off in the drawing-room, when I had 
callers. After the greetings were over, 
I would place him on the lace curtains 
for safety, lest in pleasant converse he 
might be forgotten, which might have 
meant death to him and never-ending re- 
gret for me. I am quite sure you will 
think him a dissipated butterfly when I 
tell youof his strange ways at night. More 
than once have I had to feed him after ten 
o’clock. When turning the gas up he 
would waken, fly toward me, and unroll 
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his proboscis. I 
had not the heart 
to refuse his call 
for a drink or for 
something to eat, 
so would sit down 
by him until all his 
wants were sSatis- 
fied. In the mean- 
time, I was weary 
for sleep, and won- 
dered if ever before 
a tired, sleepy 
woman, had been 
known to sit up 
with a hungry but- 
terfly. 

In three weeks 
came the first 
signs of approach- 
ing age. It was in 
the dullness of the 
bright coloring 
and gloss; a few 
days more, wrink- 
les appeared on the 
body and wings, 
and, after eating, 
he was not so par- 
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ticular to plume himself. Next, the ap- 
petite was wanting, and each day his 


strength failed. The last week or ten 
days of his life I had to feed him like an 
infant, unrolling the proboscis for each 
meal, and after I thought he had fed long 
enough, take a camel's hair brush, dip it 
in tepid water, and wash his proboscis, an- 
tennze, and feet. No longer did he con- 
stantly move about, but was satisfied if 
near me, to crawl over my hand. The 
three days before he died he was in my 
hand nearly all the time, whether for 
warmth or love I cannot say, and in my 
hand he died. To assure myself I had 
done all that possibly could be done to 
keep him alive, I went to the library, and 
there read what was to be learned about 
the butterflies, and happy was I to know, 
from the care I had taken of mine, he had 
lived far beyond his allotted time. 

I subsequently learned from an ento- 
mologist that in its life, and its death, 
my butterfly was totally unlike any of its 
kind he had ever seen, read, or heard of. 
A recital of the facts would, he thought, 
greatly interest his entomological friends. 
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My experience has caused me to feel a 
very strong attachment for this little in- 
sect, and when the spark of life had fled, 
he was carefully pinned in a box that 
would, as I thought, preserve him in 
beauty for all time, and wherein those 
to whom I should relate the story of a 
trained butterfly, could look upon the 
identical one that had received its edu- 
cation at my hands. Shortly afterwards, 
on leaving home for an extended trip, 
the butterfly was packed away for many 
months. Two years later, when the box 
was opened, great was my surprise to 
find naught but the impalpable dust of 
the butterfly, albeit as perfect in coloring 
and form as when it winged its way over 
its loved fields of bright, sweet perfumed 
blossoms. 
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By ELIZABETH T. SPRING. 


HERE the Basses- 
Pyrénées hasten 
to end, having carried 
their soft Mediterra- 
nean dream unbroken 
across the continent, 
only to fall asleep 
again in quiet loveli- 
ness on the shores of 
the wild Bay of Bis- 
cay, the tiny Basque 
country hides, and 
there, some on the 
northern, some on the 
southern slopes, lives 
this unique and un- 
explained race. 

To feel the contrast of this little corner 
to the rest of the country, the traveller 
must come up from the south. He must 
leave the Andalusian olive-groves, pass 
over the desolate desert of La Mancha, the 
wide, melancholy stretches of the Sala- 
manca and Segovia plains, the windy, 
barren table-lands of Castile. The last 
morning, at sunrise, there will be Vittoria 
nd the mountain outlines. If itis May, 
the hills will be faintly covered with fresh 

reen. Great patches of yellow mustard 


will brighten the slopes. The fortress- 
like churches, the wide, low-roofed houses 
nestled in the wild, beautiful landscape, 
bespeak another race in a new setting. 

The first impression of this people, as 
one settles among them, is of extraordi- 
nary force, nobility, and intelligence. Dig- 
nity is stamped on their faces, and an air 
of high-minded, simple sincerity, inspires 
absolute confidence. As the acquaintance 
ripens, this impression grows deeper. 
This people are pure in spite of their 
French neighbors on the north, industri- 
ous and practical, though they touch 
Spaniards on the south. As loyal as 
they are independent, they are to the last 
degree, hospitable and generous. With 
all this, they are intellectually keen and 
discriminating. An acute observer says of 
them: ‘* They have the natural, active po- 
liteness of the Irish, without servility; the 
sagacity of the Scotch, without cuteness; 
the steady self-respect of the upper classes 
of England, without Saxon stupidity. I 
have seen them execute vengeance with- 
out an angry word, resembling North 
American Indians in the self-possession 
of their dispassionate conduct.’’ 

The Bidassoa was not the Styx, yet here, 
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this side of paradise, is 
the ideal realized. Here 
is strength and tender- 
ness, splendid courage, 
perfect vigor, inflexible 
truth, and proud self- 
respect, with devoted 
affection and profound 
piety. Ignobleness in 
conduct would perplex 
them, and as for agnos-. 
ticism, ennui, or a sickly 
fin de siécle strain, too 
many ages have passed 
since they were what 
they now are—their own 
proof of the best things. 
One instinctively recog- 
nizes them, not only as 
men of the highest or- 
der, but as absolute gen- 
tlemen, even in the rud- 
est mountaineer’s dress. 
Their manner toward 
each other, as toward 
strangers, is singularly 
courteous and direct, 
and marked by genuine 
kindness and amiability. There is no 
roughness whatever in their forcefulness. 

In personal appearance, there exist two 
distinct types in the Basque race: one tall 
and dark, with regular clear-cut features, 
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the other light, with a 
decided resemblance to 
the Irish characteris- 
tics. In general, the 
face is round, resting 
on a square chin; the 
mouth delicate; the nose 
straight and rather 
large; the eyes well set 
under straight eye- 
brows. All the features 
have a pronounced hor- 
izontaltendency. Their 
physique is muscular, 
and they are swift-foot- 
ed, with firm, fearless 
movements. 

The women are very 
beautiful ; their physi- 
ognomy extremely mo- 
bile, with frequent play 
of eyebrows and quiver- 
ing of lips. Their gait 
is elastic, their hands 
and feet are small and 
exquisitely formed. 
Their glances some- 
times seem ironical, half 


mocking, but always clear and full of fire. 
But these people of Spain, and yet not 


Spaniards, who are they? Models of an- 
cient manners, untainted by time, so 
marked, so separate,—as distinct in racial 
characteristics from their nearest neigh- 
bors as from the most remote,—so rooted to 
this soil, how shall we account for them? 
Velasco, their own historian, gravely 
traces their descent directly from Tubal- 
Cain. Humboldt calls them Celt-Iberians. 
Theory on theory, each one disproving 
the last with equal learning, has been 
advanced to account for this phenomenon. 
Nothing now seems more probable than 
that they are a remnant of the troglo- 
dytes of the age of stone, the same with 
the men whose bones are found in the 
caverns of the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
beside those of the huge animals they 
hunted. In this case, their unwritten 
history dates from twenty centuries before 
the Christian era. 

There are confused Basque traditions 
of the coming of the Phcenicians to their 
mountains, and the earliest Roman writ- 
ers have painted in glowing colors the 
noble bearing, patriarchal customs, and 
wise old laws the Phoenicians found there. 
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They discovered the gold and silver mines 
and vanished away in their great star- 
guided ships. Wars and dissensions fol- 
lowed; then silence again till Caesar came. 
His lieutenant Crassus reduced Spain to 
a Roman province; but Ceesar says, ‘‘a 
few petty people higher up in the moun- 
tains did not make their submission and 
sent no hostages.’’ Roman poets expand 
the picture and describe the Iberians, as 
they named the Basques, as objects of 
terror to all the world, whom neither hun- 
ger, heat, nor cold could conquer, who 
only gloried in labors and perils. 
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breaks, till at last, the Caesars were wise 
enough to abandon the effort and secure 
them as allies. 

As allies, the Basques proved, from the 
first, as faithful as they had before been 
stubborn. More than once their uncon- 
querable courage turned the fortune of 
battles. They went to Sicily with Han- 
nibal, leaving traces of themselves in It- 
aly, in names of towns such as Urbino 
and Orvieto. Later, they joined steadily 
for two centuries in the strife against the 
Visigoths. At Roncesvalles, in 778, the 


Franks touched them, and the flash that 
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Pushed by the Romans, they retreated 
to their fortified towns; pressed by siege, 
they withdrew to the highest rocks, 
watched the conflagration of the towns, 
and threw themselves, shouting, from the 
crags, to be dashed in pieces, rather than 
surrender. Mothers drowned their sons, 
rather than have them become slaves. 
The story of their steady resistance is 
nearly incredible. Taken prisoners, they 
preferred crucifixion to subjection, and 
died singing a pean of joy. Again and 
again, after thinking them conquered, the 
Roman prefects encountered fresh out- 


followed still lights the pass and the cliffs, 
though ten centuries have passed since 
false Ganelon betrayed Roland and the 
furious Basques fell on Charlemagne’s 
rear-guard and crushed them with rocks 
in the defile of bones between Ilgatson 
and Altabiscar. 

There stands the iron cross of Charle- 
magne and a deserted hermitage com- 
manding a lonely table-land view, hills 
following one another like ocean waves 
to the barren eastern peaks of Altabiscar. 
There, in the sacristy of the Augustinian 
convent, are kept the boots, the gauntlets, 
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and the armor of the great knight paladin, 
who fell at last, far from his native Brit- 
tany marshes, and around whom so vast 
a legendary cycle has gathered. All about 
are traces of his ruined forts. Wild and 
remote in these unfrequented solitudes, 
the memorials seem like that figure of 
him rudely hinted in stone which, with 
Oliver on the opposite side, stands guard- 
ing the gateway of the Verona cathedral. 

On returning to Paris from the Pyre- 
nees, the first play we happened to see in 
the Théatre Francais was La Fille de Ro- 
land; the audience thrilling with scorn, 
delight, and grief, as Ganelon, Charle- 
magne, and Roland successively passed 
before them. But from all the song and 
story, suffused with the glory of the hero, 
not a note has ever crept into the Basque 
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is to them the honor is due of taking 
the chains from the Caliph's tent which 
hang now in the church of Pamplona, 
and are carved since that time on the 
shield of Castile. All Spaniards who took 
part in that struggle were ennobled. The 
Basques having never been subject either 
to the Saracens, or to any other race, were 
pronounced all noble; so that ever since, 
to secure a patent of nobility, it is only 
necessary to produce proof of Basque 
birth. Hence the continuance of the 
primitive absence of caste, or social dis 
tinctions, an ideal-state unknown to such 
a degree elsewhere, in which the test of 
worth lies wholly in essential personality. 

In Don Quixote, Dofia Rodriguez says 
of her husband: « He is as well-born as a 
king, because he comes from the moun- 
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country to soften the original cry of ««death 
to Roland !”’ 


‘*He is dead, who sought to enter our mountains 
with armed men, 


And to eternity his bones shall bleach." 

It is from the eighth century when they 
destroyed the Frank army, and when, in 
the fight against the Saracens, they stood 
out in the full light beside the Spaniards, 
that the definite history of the Basques 
dates. It was de Haro, Lord of Biscay, and 
his men, who really won the day in the de- 
cisive battle of Las Navas de Toloso. It 


tains;’’ and when Sancho Panza, as gov- 
ernor of Barretaria, seeks a secretary, one 
of his attendants exclaims: «I, sir, am 
the man, for I can read and write, and, 
moreover, I am a Basque.”’ 

‘‘With that addition,’’ says Sancho, 
‘you are fit to be secretary to an em- 
peror.”’ 

In another place Don Quixote tells the 
Biscayan whom he encountered that he is 
no gentleman. ‘* What! what!"’ he re- 
plies. ‘*Me, no gentleman! Me will 
show thee me be gentleman by land, gen- 
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tleman by sea, gentleman in spite of the 
devil, and thou lie if thou say contrary.”’ 
The same sense of personal dignity in- 
spired the Basque who, working in his 
field when King Ferdinand passed by, 
approached him with the free, lofty car- 
riage of a brother monarch and in respect- 
ful but direct phrase asked: «‘ Are ye the 
King of Castile ?’’ 

Their famous form of treaty with a king 
runs in this way: «‘ We, who are as good 
as you, and, together, far stronger than 
you, make a treaty with you, on condi- 
tion that you respect our fuéros, and if 
not, not.”’ 

In the constitution of Guipuzcoa is this 
article: «‘If any one tries to force any 
man or woman whomsoever, belonging to 
Guipuzcoa, in virtue of any command of 
our Lord, the King of Castile, which has 
not been approved by the general assem- 
bly, or which would be derogatory to our 
rights, privileges, fors, and liberties, he 
shall be disobeyed, and, if he persists, he 
shall be put to death.”’ 

On the accession of the late Isabella, 
the Basques sent her an address, opening 
in this way: ‘Sefiora, in a little corner 
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of your kingdom is a people few, living 
in a poor and rugged region ; we will be 
loyal to you, if you will, as we beg you to 
do, respect our fuéros, and the freedom 
which has never been impaired.” 

In the Spanish wars of succession, from 
1839 to 1876, they warmly espoused the 
cause of Don Carlos, and distinguished 
themselves in the brave, romantic, if mis- 
taken, struggle by the highest devotion 
and courage. 

The appearance of the recruits in the 
Carlist war is described as extraordinary. 
They appeared on parade in shoes, slip- 
pers, leggings, or sandals ; on their heads 
many-shaped boinas. Their features va- 
ried so much, they might have come from 
the antipodes,—the strong Irish type, side 
by side with the aquiline, dark, mustach- 
ioed faces,—but no soldiers did so effect- 
ive service. When their powder gave 
out, they made more by the rudest ma- 
chinery, and at the greatest disadvantage, 
matching difficulties with increased en- 
ergy. Before marching, they besought the 
Virgin to become their generalissimo, then 
went their way with merry shouts, and the 
air of men going out on a pleasure party. 
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IN THE FIELDS. 


As one means of identifying the prov- 
inces with Spain, the greatest efforts 
have been made to unify the language. 
Though the Basque is the most difficult 
of all languages to acquire, the smallest 
child, conscious of his own thought, can 
express himself perfectly in it. Each 
word depends on the thought alone of the 
person who speaks. One word translates 
will, desire, fancy, thought. There is no 
expression for abstract ideas, and few ex- 
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pressions which imply collectivity, or gen- 
eralization. There is no single word for 
God. He is ‘the Master on high.’’ There 
is no word for law, king, animal. They 
cannot say ‘a sister,’’ but only «the sis- 
ter of a man—a woman.”’ 

Humboldt, who has written with great 
learning on this subject, says that, in 
vigor, word-painting, and locutions, this 
is the richest of all languages. This may 
be partly due to the fact that nouns, pro- 
nouns, and adjectives change into verbs at 
will, and verbs may be transformed into 
nouns and adjectives. Every part of 
speech, and even the letters of the alpha- 
bet, are declined like nouns, and adjectives 
are conjugated like verbs. As might be 
inferred, the literature is scant, and poor 
in works of imagination. 

Their music, for the same reason, is 
simple ; while plaintive, passionate, and 
sweet, it returns always to the same note. 
Rossini passed one summer in Cambo, 
and it is said his compositions ever after 
showed the Basque influence. «‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ «« God Save the Queen,”’ and «I 
Want to be an Angel,’’ are originally 
Basque airs. 

In the Vallée de la Saisson are still per- 
formed pastorals, survivals of the medieval 
miracle plays, and they are rendered with 
all the primitive Oberammergau serious- 
ness and simplicity. From time im- 
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memorial, the stage has been built against 
one of the houses on the Plaza. Sheets, 
with bunches of flowers attached, form 
the scenery. The prompter sits in front, 
onachair; the stage managers are dis- 
tributed about, with guns, which they fire 
at intervals. The actors often pay a large 
sum for the privilege of taking part, it is 
considered so great an honor; but there 
is no element of money speculation in this 
sort of theater. During the performance, 
young men and girls pass wine about, 
and, in quasi payment, an offering is laid 
on the plate. If the amount collected ex- 
ceeds the expenses, the surplus is spent 
on a feast for the actors the following 
week. The sexes are never mingled in 
the acting. The parts are taken entirely 
by men, or by women, except that the 
Satans are always boys, the part being too 
difficult for girls. The plays are long, 
consisting of from five to seven thousand 
lines, and formerly, when the actors could 
often neither read nor write, whole win- 
ters were spent in preparation. 

The subjects are taken from the Bible, 
the lives of the saints, and the tales of 
romance, and all are mingled. Charle- 
magne is made a contemporary of the 


’ 
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crusaders ; Mahomet is an idol, and, in 
the shape of a wooden puppet, sits on a 
crossbar over one of the entrances where 
he is worshipped. In one play Abraham 
and Pharaoh address each other as barons. 
Satan calls the shepherds « caballéros,”’ 
the Spanish word for high-born gentle- 
man, and the same actors take successive 
parts without change of dress. Turkish 
kings have biblical names. Satan is rep- 
resented as a cannibal gloatingly carry- 
ing off the corpses of the good giants. 
Demons called Satans are constantly on 
the stage,—their function that of the an- 
tique chorus,—and the verse in which they 
speak corresponding in movement to the 
step of the actors and the dance. 
Immediately on the entrance to the 
stage of the three principal Satans,—Bul- 
gifer, Satan, and Beelzebub,—a compli- 
cated dance is executed, and this, as well 
as various gymnastic performances, is re- 
peated during the play. The chorus wear 
on their heads a three-cornered scarlet cap, 
adorned with ribbons and plumes of the 
same color, a scarlet waistcoat, red silk 
girdle, white trousers, and red sandals 
ornamented with rosettes. In the hand 
they invariably carry a little wand a foot 
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long, wound with red ribbon and ending 
in atrident. This they wave continually. 
In its uses it resembles the caduceus of 
Mercury,—a touch from it renders one 
insensible, puts to death or restores to 
life at the will of the Satan. Boys dressed 
precisely in this way were prominent fig- 
ures in the carnival last spring in San Se- 
bastian. These Satans were far more prim- 
itive and less Spanish than elsewhere in 
Spain. Mme. d’Aulnoy says the one she 
saw in the play at Madrid looked like any 
other Castilian gentleman, except that 
his stockings were flame-colored and he 
wore horns. 

In the plays blue is always the color of 
the good—of Frenchmen and Christians ; 
red the color of the bad—Englishmen, 
Turks, and demons. Kings wear great 
crowns, and the Christian kings watches 
with two chains and buckled shoes. Turks 
wear great boots with heavy heels, and 
on their heads enormous bonnets with 
feathers. Kings have always a cross on 
the breast, and hold a Basque makhila as 
a scepter. Charlemagne appears with 
blue spectacles, a blue coat, white cotton 
gloves, two gold chains, a makhila, and 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. Clar- 
issa, the daughter-in-law of Adolphus, 
wears a round hat, a shawl, cotton gloves, 
and huge crinoline. Angels are always 
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crowned with flow- 
ers,—are dressed in 
a tunic and white 
sash, carrying in 
their clasped hands 
a huge, gilded 
wooden cross. All 
the saintly and 
noble characters 
move with a slow 
step and folded 
hands; the common 
soldiery are more 
animated, whilethe 
Saracens, English, 
and Satans rush 
about wildly. In 
the comic inter- 
ludes, the Satans 
speak in Gascon or 
French, and French 
is used for all the 
swearing. ‘The or- 
chestra consists of 
a violin or two, a 
flute, the chirola and tambourine, a sort 
of six-stringed guitar, beaten with a short 
stick. 

The Basque legends are genuine folk- 
lore, handed down by oral tradition ; re- 
peated around the fire in long, winter 
evenings, or told by neighbors to each 
other at the corn-huskings, which are 
held twice in the autumn, or for an amuse- 
ment at the prolonged wedding-feasts. 
As in all oral traditions, odd jumblings 
of dates and epochs have crept in. Men 
of the antediluvian ages are represented 
as going to church,—as in the Scotch folk- 
lore,—and the use of cannon, gunpowder, 
and the guillotine is introduced in tales 
of the creation Asin India, the Pleiades 
are the Hen and Chickens; the belt of 
Orion, the Three Robbers. In the East, 
the Milky Way is ‘the great path of 
light, on which the hero went to heaven.”’ 
The Basques say, ‘‘ on which he went to 
Rome.’’ The principal legends are those 
relating to the Tartaro, the seven-headed 
serpent; tales of witchcraft, fairies, and 
religious tales common to all Europe. 
The Tartaro is the Cyclops under an- 
other name, perhaps the Basque soldiers 
who went with Hannibal to Sicily heard 
there of the 
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‘““Monstrum informum ingeus,” 
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that made Agneas shudder; or, they them- 
selves may have taught it to the Greek 
colonists. The seven-headed serpent of 
the Pyrenees is—slightly changed — the 
same dragon which St. George of England 
slew. In one of the fairy-tales, is a de- 
scription which reminds us strongly of 
Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
The invariable ending of all the stories 
is, «and if they lived well, they also died 
well.”’ 

Superstitions are numerous, and the be- 
lief in sorcery has always been strong. 
In the seventeenth century women fre- 
quently accused themselves of being lovers 
of Satan, and insisted on being beheaded 
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Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, by 
the sign of the cross, from our enemies, 
Lord deliver us.’’ Also in gaping, one 
should make the sign of the cross before 
his mouth, so the demons cannot fly in. 

Each mountain has its genius, usually 
a gigantic serpent, and the strange sounds 
that are heard in the forests are the 
groans of Bassajarona. 

In the middle of the tenth century, St. 
Leon, bishop of Bayonne, brought Chris- 
tianity to the Pyrenees, and annexed the 
region to his bishopric. There is a pretty 
well established tradition of the preach- 
ing of St. James here in the year 53, and 
some faint rays may have pierced these 
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or burned. Among their minor super- 
stitions are these: to see a woman un- 
der the window on Monday, is the sign 
of a bad day during the week. He who 
hears the cuckoo sing for the first time 
will make his fortune if he has silver upon 
him at the moment. The crowing of a 
cock is the sign of the passing of a sor- 
ceress going to keep her Sabbath, and to 
avert her charm, one must quickly throw 
a pinch of salt into the fireplace. When 
in danger of evil influence of any sort, it 
is the custom to make the sign of the cross 
on the forehead, mouth, and breast suc- 
cessively, saying: ‘‘In the name of the 


rocky fortresses from Spain, where Chris- 
tianity was the state religion as early 
as 558. The only hints of their religious 
life up to the time of St. Leon are found 
in the sepulchres discovered near Vittoria 
and Elorio, dating from the first Roman 
epoch. There, on some tombs, is the 
monogram of Christ, surrounded by a 
flame ; on others, crosses with the alpha 
and omega, and sometimes the letter T, 
signifying their aversion to Arianism. 
‘‘He who knew nothing of prayer,”’ 
says a Basque hymn, ‘should he climb 
our mountains, he would quickly learn to 
pray, with no one to teach him.’’ This 
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inherent religiousness may have origi- 
nated the mysterious altars of the Mar- 
quina dolmese at the hermitage of San 
Miguel. They are unlike other dolmans, 
as the altars in the rude niches seem not 
intended for sacrifice ; and, always, when 
the Basques are asked when Christianity 
began with them, they reply: «‘ We were 
always Christians.”’ 

No man of this nation has so impressed 
himself on the world as its great religious 
representative, Ignatius Loyola. A hand- 
some cavalier,— gay, chivalrous, fit son 
of an ancient, noble house, a fearless sol- 
dier,—he was wounded, at thirty, in the 
battle of Pamplona. He caused his badly 
set leg to be stretched on the rack, in the 
hope of regaining his graceful form, but 
nothing availed; he was lamed for life. 
During the chafing, tedious weeks of con- 
valescence, he read, to beguile the time, 
all the available books in his father's 
library, chiefly the Lives of the Saints. 
At first they wearied him. Suddenly, one 
day, he said: «If these men did such 
things, why not I?"' The conversion 
was profound. As soon as he recovered, 
he betook himself to Madrid for study; 
but suspected by the Inquisition on ac- 
count of some independent views, he 


withdrew to the University of Paris. 
There he gathered around him a few 


kindred spirits, the nucleus of the So- 
ciety of Jesuits. There he met the brill- 
iant and charming Francois Xavier, a 
French Basque from Sanguesa, in Basse- 


Navarre. Xavier loved the world and the 
things that were in it. Tender-hearted, 
he was full of pity and kindness, less 
stern by nature than the iron-willed Loy- 
ola. Loyola burned with the wish to 
convert him. For a long time he made 
no progress, yet, whenever he met him, 
bent on pleasure, he would say: «‘ But re- 
member, Francois, at the end we have to 
die.’’ 

At last, the spiritual fire kindled. Xav- 
ier renounced his self-indulgence, joined 
the new band of disciples, placed himself 
entirely at the disposal of his director, to 
be used in any way for the benefit of man- 
kind. Cross in hand, he penetrated the 
wildest regions, and bore the greatest 
hardships, until,—having baptized thou- 
sands who TIoved him for his goodness, 
and were won by the magnetism of his 
self-devotion,—worn out by toil and suf- 
fering, he lay down to die on the burn- 
ing sands of Siam, a saint belonging to 
the Universal Church and to all time. 
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Loyola, after founding his society, re- 
tired to the wilds of Montserrat, on the 
west coast of Spain, where he spent a year 
in the severest ascetic discipline. He con- 
secrated himself to the Virgin Mary, and 
for thirty years he did not look on the 
face of a woman, even his nearest friends. 
Born four years after Luther, his person- 
ality was a breakwater on the coast of 
Spain, against which the rising tide of the 
Reformation dashed, but never passed. 

On the evening of Ascension Day, 
emerging from a long tunnel, in a walk 
along the curving beach, we came sud- 
denly on a sirangely beautiful scene. 
Drawn, according to ancient custom on 
this day, by the music of the fife and tam- 
bour, a great company of people —the 
women, bare- headed, with their bright 
kerchiefs folded over the shoulders—were 
collected on the shore, moving slowly 
through the advancing and retreating fig- 
ures of the zorzico, the waves washing 
up but a few feet away. The low sun 
threw warm, slanting rays across the cas- 
tled hills, touching the white, distant 
sails, the breaking surf, the moving com- 
pany, with a sort of unearthly mysterious 


glory. One pulse beat through the whole. 
If the music and the people had vanished 
with the sunset and the ebb-tide, it would 
have seemed nothing strange. 

Full of serious joy as that whole scene 
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was, there was in it the sense of remote- 
ness and mystery that haunts all this 
Basque life. Nor in thinking of it, can 
we shake off the impression of uncon- 
scious pathos that underlies the strength 
and sturdiness. This Pyrenean life has 
not blossomed. The force has expended 
itself mostly in self- preservation. The 
bud has unfolded enough to show its 
royal red and, chilled, has never opened 
further. Like individuals, nations are in 
danger of ruin from the extess of their 
best qualities. When independence is 
blinded by pride, or stiffened by its 
powerful development so that it cannot 
yield and bend at the right moment, the 
life is missed. Only as parts of a whole 
can even the strongest realize their own 
fullindividuality. Some symphonies end 
in harmony; some in prophecy; some shut 
down with conclusion, not completeness: 
they simply stop. This Basque story is 
like the last. Neither whence they came, 
nor whither they go, can we tell. Their 
only possible future lies in their losing 
themselves in some revivified Spain, dy- 
ing in their distinct and separate exist- 
ence, to live again in some new growth, 
whose roots they may feed. If they 
slowly perish without fruit, it will be for 
lack of the finer insight to tell them the 
point where losing the life saves it, and 
yielding conquers. 
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T is a curious and interesting feature lapse of a century, times are ripe for Na- 
of the recent resurrection of the Na- poleon. This revival of interest in Napo- 


poleon legend, that 
it occurs exactly 
one hundred years 
after his first defi- 
nite appearance on 
the stage of Eu- 
rope. In 1794, the 
streets of Paris were 
streaming with in- 
nocent blood, the Di- 
rectory was _ totter- 
ing, Toulon had just 
fallen, and «times 
were ripe for Napo- 
leon.’’ In 1894, the 
streets of Paris are 
again streaming, but 
this time it is with 
studies, statues, and 
stories of Napoleon; 
the art shops are fill- 
ing with his medall- 
ions and pictures, 
and again, after the 
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leonic matters is not 
only befitting to the 
memory of a states- 
man whose tremen- 
dous achievements 
deserve such recog- 
nition, but.it is par- 
ticularly opportune, 
for it will bring 
greater acknowledg- 
ment of the accom- 
plishment of real, 
lasting improvement 
in Europe to a man, 
who was so blinding 
in his personal life 
that his friends could 
not see his faults, 
nor his enemies his 
virtues. His cruel 
career, his excessive- 
ly immoral life, and 
his unreliable oaths 
and actions have 
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blinded historians to the results of his 
influence on the affairs of Europe, for 
acentury’s judgment will make him the 
greatest republican of the age, Washing- 
ton and Lincoln not excepted. The ends 
may not justify the means, but the world 
judges only by results; and it was Napo- 
leon who chilled into permanent form the 
wild republican theories and accomplish- 
ments that were poured forth in fantastic 
shape from the volcanic French revolu- 
tion. The musty feudal bonds that held 
man in the dust in the eighteenth cen- 
tury on the continent of Europe, to-day 
are weakened or broken through the sole 
agency of this man. It will be Josephine 
whose reputation will be ruined by this 
revival; while poor Maria Louisa, of 
course, has no reputation to lose. 

The subject of Napoleon is inexhaus- 
tible, whether it be approached from the 
military, the social, the political, or the 
antiquarian standpoint. In this great 
resurrection of Napoleon, the modern 
reading public are principally interested 
in this latter aspect of the subject. The 
old prints, the old books, the old medall- 
ions, the old china, and even the old 


clothes of the great general, are being 
searched for, with the greatest diligence 


and success. The numismatist, the ar- 
tist, the bibliophile, and the china-lover 
are now roaming in unsettled, unexplored 
fields, whose boundaries are unknown; 
the terrific force of forty years of Napo- 
leonic upheaval which occurred at the be- 
ginning of this cen- 
tury has strewn the 
shelves and shops of 
Europe and America 
with countless pre- 
cious relics; and the 
power which pro- 
duced this material 
and the power that 
scattered it were so 
tremendous that the 
collectors have by no 
means gotten things 
together yet. The 
veriest amateur may 
stumble on relics for 
which the profes- 
sional collector has 
been longing and 
looking in vain. This 
is the secret of the 
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MEDAL SHOWING DIOGENES POINTING TO A POR- 
TRAIT OF NAPOLEON AND BLOWING OUT HIS LIGHT 
AS HE EXCLAIMS, ** I HAVE FOUND HIM !*'—1507. 
charm of «* Napoleoniana”"’ ; once formed, 
the habit becomes chronic. 

The properties which properly consti- 
tute a curiosity are as indefinable and 
various as human nature itself. To my 
mind, the term should be confined to that 
material which is distinctive of the sub- 
ject, and which is not found commonly 
elsewhere. We all of us wear clothes, 
eat with knives and forks from dishes, 
and such of us as are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, write with pen and ink. Now, 
I hold that china that has been used by 
Napoleon is no proper curiosity, unless it 
contains markings that make it peculiar- 
ly his own; so with 
stockings, pens, 
swords, and other 
niaterial; unless they 
contain something 
intrinsic that shows 
at a glance that they 
were Napoleon’s and 
could not have possi- 
bly belonged to any 
one else, they are not 
curiosities. Person- 
ally, I would go still 
farther in this line 
and say that no relic 
of Napoleon was val- 
uable unless it was 
suggestive of the line 
along which he be- 
came famous. Napo- 
leon as a writer, as an 
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NAPOLEON AS CHIEF OF THE LEGION OF HONOR—1804. 
TRIALPIECE, NEVER EMPLOYED. 


artist, unless his work throws light on his 
character or career, should possess no at- 


traction to the Napoleonic collector. 
Among the various Napoleonic curi- 
osities none possess more historic and ar- 
tistic merit than the «‘ Napoleon medals,”’ 
issued by the French government from 


1796 to 1833. These medals illustrate Na- 
poleon’s life from the time of his first 
great prominence in 1796; they follow him 
like faithful shadows through his consul- 
ship, his emperorship, to his defeat, abdi- 
cation, and even to his exile at St. Hel- 
ena. They disappear with a final flicker 
at the death of his son, the Duc de Reich- 
stadt in 1832. They come also from vari- 
ous other sources, although the best of 
them were issued from the Paris Medal 
mint, under the charge of M. Denon, 
where the artistic skill of such men as 
Andrieu, Brenet, Droz, Galle, Gatteaux, 
Jaley, and Jeuffroy, was constantly em- 
ployed to record the various successes of 
the great general. Others came from the 
Milan mint, then under the efficient con- 
trol of M. Cattaneo, while many were 
struck by various private societies, cities, 
and corporations. 

The first medal on which Napoleon fig- 
ures was struck in the year 1796, when 


the French engravers were ordered to re- 
produce his cadaverous face, with its mel- 
ancholy, hungry look, and his long, un- 
combed hair. Napoleon had just been 
made general; he had just begun to be 
able to get good food, and he had just 
married Josephine—the three great events 
of his early life. It was the first victory 
gained by Napoleon after his appointment 
to the command of the army of Italy, in 
1796, that brought out the first medal of 
this series which commemorates every 
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important event in his 
subsequent career. This 
medal, struck in honor 
of the great victory won 
at Montenotte stands at 
the head of a list of 
medals which, for artis- 
tic conception and 
beauty of workman- 
ship, rival the classic 
coinage of Greece and 
Rome. 

This was the year 
during which Napoleon 
had prophesied for him- 
self that before its close 
he would be either old 
enough to command the 
army, or dead. The 
French directors in the 
production of this medal 
acknowledged that this 
prophecy had come true. 

The succession of rapid victories fol- 
lowing this battle of Montenotte, which 
surprised, dazzled, and startled the world, 
were all chronicled at the Paris mint; the 
passage of the Tagliamento, the conquest 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Napoleon’s 
miraculous escape to France, the passage 
of the Great St. Bernard, the battle of 
Marengo, followed each other in light- 
ning-like rapidity ; while dust began to 
settle on the dies of the medals symbol- 
izing Liberty and Equality. 

Other heads began to grow correspond- 
ingly scarce in the Paris Medal mint, 
until by 1800 many medals of Napoleon 
had been issued. The artists, taking the 
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MEDALLION PAINTED FROM LIFE 
FOR JOSEPHINE. 
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hint from Napoleon’s 
excessive vanity, now 
began to idealize their 
subject, and Napoleon 
as Trajan, as Caesar, as 
Alexander, became a 
common sight to the 
French people. The fig- 
ure on the medals be- 
gan to grow heavier, 
the face rounder, and 
the hair shorter and 
better brushed. 

Early in the century, 
Tosephine’s face ap- 
pears on some of these 
medals, culminating in 
their frequency in the 
year 1804, when she 
was crowned Empress 
ofthe French. At this 
time also Napoleon’s 
own medals grow more 
triumphant ; he is portrayed as the sun 
with the names of his victories scattered 
on rays around his head. Coming down 
through the medals of these years an 
archeologist could reconstruct approxi- 
mately the history of Napoleon from this 
dataalone. The medal showing Napoleon 
crowned at the same time with the wreath 
of bay-leaves and the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy, is a pretty emblem, showing Napo- 
leon’s highest pitch of greatness, for to be 
crowned with the leaves of the conqueror 
and the iron crown of Charlemagne was 
double honor. Napoleon said, as he 
crowned himself with it at Milan, repeat- 
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MEDAL SHOWING NAPOLEON CROWNED WITH BAY-LEAVES AND 


THE 


ing an inscription on its inner band, «‘God 
gives it to me; let him beware who touches 
it.’’ The term ‘iron crown of Lombardy”’ 
has misled many into believing that the 


crown was made of iron. It would have 
been a pretty and appropriate conceit to 
have made it of such a metal, for the men 
who wore it were made of iron; but in 
reality it was a solid gold crown of beau- 
tiful workmanship, the only iron about it 
being a narrow rim on its interior, said 
to have been made from a nail from the 
true cross. 

Among the issues are some curious con- 
ceits, such as one showing Diogenes 
blowing out his light and pointing to a 
portrait of Napoleon as he exclaims, «Je 
lai trouvé,’’ (I have found him). The 
last Josephine medal was issued in 1809, 
when a realistic medal, by no means 
flattering, for the artists were weather- 
cocks which showed the way the wind 
was blowing, makes her a middle-aged 
woman. 

But at last, in 1810, there is an omi- 
nous change in these medals, for by this 
time Madame Walewska had proved be- 
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yond all doubt that it was not Napoleon, 
as the general himself had believed, but 
Josephine who would be to blame should 
the empire become extinct, and Josephine 
disappears from the work of the engrav- 
ers, and a new face appears, that of an 
Austrian archduchess, whose irregular 
outlines gave these artists much more 
trouble to make up into pretty medals to 
delight the French people. The eut show- 
ing Maria Louisa’s profile to the right is 
a good view of her irregular face; this 
sketch was done from life to give the 
engraver a basis on which to work ; the 
idealized portrait which shows Maria 
Louisa with the surrounding inscription, 
tells the story of the artistic possibilities 
that the French artists of that day thought 
politic to use in such cases. The improve- 
ment in Maria Louisa’s appearance tells 
a long story of the attitude of Napcleon’s 
associates to those who will listen to it. 
But it is not long now before another 
strange face finds a place among these 
medals, a face that for these fifteen years, 
has been anxiously looked for. It is the 
round, chubby face and bald head of the 
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MODEL OF MARIA LOUISA USED AS A COPY 
BY ENGRAVERS—I8IO. 


unfortunate little King of Rome. This 


head makes an unusual figure for a 


state medal, but it is one that delights 
the pencils of the French artists. The 
little boy is a magnet, for he draws the 
figures of his parents, his royal grand- 
parents, and his one remaining plebeian 
grandmother around him; Napoleon de- 
cided, characteristically, that his family 
was as important as that of Maria Louisa 
to the boy, and so the strongly marked 
features of «‘ Madame Mére’’ appear with 
those of the five others on a curious medal. 

The later Napoleon medals begin to 
grow infrequent about 1812, for Maria 
Louisa seems to have brought bad luck 
with her from Austria. One overwhelm- 
ing defeat after another has occurred, and 
now the artists are not so 
busy to please the great 
Emperor’s vanity, and he 
is not in the mood to re- 
prove them for their neg- 
lect. In 1814-15 their dis- 
appearance has become sig- 
nificant. Moscow, Elba, 
and Waterloo, are not to be 
commemorated by medals, 
and it is not until Napo- 
leon’s voluntary relinquish- 
ment of his liberty to the 
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English, that a slight flame is 
fanned into existence among the 
dying embers, and a few medals 
are struck, containing his remark- 
able address to the prince regent. 
Then there is a long, weary blank 
for six years, in which only an oc- 
casional medal appeared, until Na- 
poleon’s death at St. Helena, when 
a few final medals were issued. 
They are beautiful, but no longer 
triumphant or boastful. 

After 1821 the medals are no 
longer issued, except an occasional 
straggler brought out by the anni- 
versary of some memory of the 
Emperor. Such is the medal is- 
sued in 1832, on the death of Na- 
poleon’s son, Duc de Reichstadt, 
showing on its reverse Napoleon 
receiving his son into heaven. 
Finally, the last medal of this 
series struck was one on July 28, 
1833, on the third anniversary of 
the revolution of July, 1830. It 
shows Napoleon as being extreme- 

ly stout, and is devoid of dignity. It is 
inscribed with the curious inscription 
‘‘Napoleon, Emperor of the French Re- 
public.’’ This ends the triumphant med- 
als of Napoleon. 

As a sermon on the life of Napoleon, of 
which these beautiful medals form the 
text, comes the «‘ Waterloo medal,’’ which 
was a conception of the prince regent, 
afterwards George tv. To commemorate 
the great defeat of Napoleon, he ordered 
the chief medallist of England in 1819, 
Signor Pistrucci, to design a medal com- 
memorative of the victory of Waterloo, 
which idea the Italian carried out so brill- 
iantly that it took thirty years’ work to 
produce the dies in soft metal, at a cost 
of over seventeen thousand dollars. By 
this time, interest in the 
battle had died away in 
England; all the kings 
whose armies fought at 
Waterloo were dead, and of 
the principal generals Wel- 
lington alone remained. 
The medal was so huge and 
so elaborate that the stamp- 
ing dies were never cut, 
and the work stands to-day, 
never to be finished, for the 
risk of ruining it is so great, 
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and the expense is so heavy, that 
it will probably never be done. It 
is estimated that seven years’ work 
would be necessary to complete the 
dies, and make them ready for prac- 
tical use. 

The medal is six inches in diam- 
eter, and is most artistic and in- 
tensely allegorical, each figure tell- 
ing its story. On the reverse are 
the heads of the four kings who 
were allied in the battle; beginning 
from the left, George Iv. ; Frederick 
William of Prussia ; Alexander I., 

Czar of Russia, and Francis uu. of 
Austria, Napoleon’s father-in-law. 

Their heads are crowned with the 
‘corona triumphalis”’ of bay- 
leaves, the highest form of trium- 

phal crowns. The obverse is also 
brilliantly done. It represents Zeus 

in a quadriga, smiting the strug- 

gling Titans below with a thunder- 

bolt, thus implying that it was the Divine 
will that the allies should crush Napoleon 
forever at Mont St. Jean. 

Although this beautiful medal deserves, 
from its character and conception, to be 
called «* The Waterloo medal,’’ neverthe- 
less, there were fifty-three other medals 
known to have been struck on the occa- 
sion of this great victory. The French, 
German, and Austrian governments, as 
well as the British, at once poured forth 
triumphant memorials of this decisive 
event. The map of Europe, which had 
been rolled up for twenty years, was again 
exposed to view. 


EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA—I8II. 


The pictures of Napoleon are as numer- 
ous as the sands of the sea; new ones, 
warm from the press, are being poured 
forth daily, artistic and emblematic; with 
these the true collector has but little to 
do ; an occasional one, which seems to be 
filled with the essence of Napoleon, may 
sometimes crowd its way into his collec- 
tion,—but it is a parvenue, and its hand- 
some appearance and fresh colors betray its 
modern origin. It is with the old, original 
pictures and medallions that the Napoleon 
collector has to do. To the uninitiated, 
these prints bring, at auction, large 
prices ; this is the manner in which they 
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MEDAL SHOWING NAPOLEON AND 
HIS FAMILY—1811. 


are generally sold, for here the wily auc- 
tioneer pits enthusiast against enthusiast, 
and the tug on the pocketbooks grows in- 
tense. The two pictures shown in this 
article, ‘* Napoleon Boarding the Bellero- 
phon,” and the combined portraits of 
‘‘Napoleon and Josephine,’ are not by 
any means to be compared, in true ar- 
tistic finish, with the modern pictures 
which they suggest, ‘‘ Napoleon and his 
Generals on the Bellerophon,’’ and the 
triple piece, ‘‘Napoleon and his two 


wives’’ ; yet at auction they would bring 
from ten to twenty times as much as either 
of them, for they are old and rare, and are 
true objects of interest to relic hunters. 
Their owner is not compelled to submit 


to that remark which is the deepest of 
all humiliations to a collector: ‘Yes, I 
have often seen that before.”’ 

Another and extremely fascinating divi- 
sion of +‘ Napoleoniana"’ is the collection 
of sketches showing incidents in Napo- 
leon’s life. Not only are they rare enough 
to be worth collecting, but each new dis- 
covery is a source of artistic pleasure to 
the fortunate finder. ‘«« Napoleon Sketched 
One Hour After Death,’’ done by Captain 
Marryat, of the English army, who was 
stationed at St. Helena at the time of 
his death, is a rare and powerful picture. 
Captain Marryat saw the importance of 
such a sketch, and, fortunately for pos- 
terity, he had the ability to make it. 

Captain Marryat’s sketch does not, as 
it might be supposed it would, close the 
list of pictures that may fairly be classed 
under the title of «« Napoleoniana.’’ In his 
will Napoleon expressed a desire to rest 
‘con the banks of the Seine, in the midst of 
the French people whom he had loved so 
well.’’ This wish was fulfilled nineteen 
years after his death, when at the request 
of Louis Philippe, the British Government 
granted permission for the removal of 
the remains to Paris, where they now re- 
pose in a gorgeous sarcophagus under 
the dome of the Invalides. The scene 
at the opening of the coffin formed a 
striking and inspiring picture, which was 
sketched from memory. It is best de- 


SKETCH OF NAPOLEON TAKEN ONE HOUR AFTER DEATH BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
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THE OPENING OF NAPOLEON’S COFFIN AT ST. 


scribed in the words of an eye-witness: 
“The ground was opened, 


the coffin 

raised, prayers were said, and then the 

lid was taken off. The face of Napoleon 

was clearly recognized; the face was 

strangely beautiful, while the hand which 

General Bertrand had lifted to kiss, nine- 

teen years before, still remained slightly 

raised. The effect was magical on the 

weeping bystanders.’”’ The picture of 

Napoleon, on page 289, is 

a unique sketch, being 

painted from life, by or- 

der of Napoleon himself, 

as a present for Josephine. 

The medallion finally 

wandered to this country, 

and eventually finds its | 

first appearance, now, in | 

magazine form. It dif- 

slightly from any 

other sketch of the same 

period. 
There 

structive 


fers 


is another in- 
lesson in these 


. MEDAL STRUCK IN 1833.—NAPOLEON AS 
medals and portraits of EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
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HELENA NINETEEN YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH, 


Napoleon. It is the absence of the pictures 
or memories of any of his mistresses. 
No de Maintenons, de Pompadours, or du 
Barrys, are associated in the eyes of 
posterity with Napoleon, as has been 
the case from time immemorial, with the 
rulers of France. Napoleon’s name comes 
down to us linked to that of only two 
women, to both of whom he was legally 
married. In no one thing did he show his 
middle-class origin and 
training more than in the 
fact that he was ashamed 
of his mistresses. The 
mere fact of their exis- 
tence is a surprise even to 
many careful students. 
Madame Walewska, the 
mother of Napoleon’s first 
child, is almost the only 
suggestion of the ancien 
régime. In this, ifin noth- 
ing else, the life of Napo- 
leon stands out among 
other French rulers as 
unique. 
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south pole? Two definite and potent 
reasons may be assigned for the compar- 
ative rarity of Antarctic voyages : first, 
the greater difficulties and increased cost; 
second, the comparative paucity of results 
to be obtained from explorations of the 
Antarctic circle. 

The Arctic is within a week's journey 
of energetic and adventurous nations; its 
comparatively large land areas cause its 
summers to be warmer, and present fer- 
tile habitats for numerous animals and 
numberless birds ; and its seas, favored 
with superabundant life, furnish subsis- 
tence and wealth to the thousands of 
daring sailors who yearly seek their icy 
waters. 

On the contrary, not only is the Ant- 
arctic circle far remote from enterprising 
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ae és confines and sur- 
roundings are 
largely water, whence it results 
that freezing temperatures, 
blinding snow-squalls, and 
other wintry surroundings, ever obtain. 
Save a few hardy lichens, no plant life 
of any kind abides, even on the borders 
of the Antarctic, and the ice-clad land 
reéchoes the voice of no living creature, 
save, in favored spots, for a few short 
weeks, strange cries of stranger birds,— 
half fowl, half fish,—the stormy petrel and 
the flipper-winged amphibious penguin. 
In a single year, the hazardous voyages 
and doubting criticisms of a great naviga- 
tor, Captain James Cook, swept the myth- 
ical Magellanic continent from the map 
of the world It has taken more than a 
century to replace that legendary land, a 
figment of the imagination, by an actual 
continent, seen in part, at isolated points, 
by gallant, sharp-eyed sailors, and in 


Brigadier-General Adolphus Washington Greely, chief signal officer of the 
United States Army, was born in Newbury port, Mass., in 1844. He volunteered 
in 1861, and was brevetted major for war service. He is the only enlisted man of 
the Civil War who reached the grade of general in the Regular army. General 
Greely planned, constructed, and operated nearly two thousand miles of military 
telegraph lines on Mexican and Indian frontiers, and determined the “ danger 
line”’ of floods on the Mississippi, Missouri, and other western rivers. He 
extended, and reorganized on substantially its present basis, the national weather 
bureau. In 1881-84, he commanded the American polar expedition to Lady Frank- 
lin bay, attaining the * farthest north’ of alltime. He is a medallist of the Royal 
and French Geographical Societies, and is the author of * ‘Three Years of Arctic 
Service,"’ “Report of Lady Franklin Bay Expedition,”’ ‘‘ American Weather.” 
“ American Explorers and Travellers,’’ and many literary and scientific articles. 
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part discerned by the prophetic vision of 
a scientific geographer. The real exis- 
tence of an extensive southern land, dem- 
onstrated and declared by Wilkes, a 
half century since, lapsed into doubtful 
uncertainty,—largely through the ill-ad- 
vised criticisms of James Clark Ross,— 
until one of the scientists of the Challen- 
ger expedition, the great oceanographer 
John Murray, supplementing direct by 
indirect evidence, constructed therefrom 
the continent of Antarctica. 

The initiation, development, and present 
condition of this problem of evolutionary 
geography, covering nearly four centuries, 
from Magellan, in 1520, to Larsen, in 
1893, is briefly told. 

Various and fruitless expeditions, from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the latter 
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virtue and good conduct, succeed in es- 
tablishing an intercourse with a southern 
continent.’’ 

Kerguélen, in 1772, fired with ardor on 
discovering mountainous land, Kerguelen 
island of to-day, and barely landing there- 
on, hastened back to France, and enthusi- 
astically announced that he had discov- 
eredthe great southern continent, although 
his island was not even within a thousand 
miles of the Antarctic circle. 

True and extended Antarctic explora- 
tion was, however, at hand, for Captain 
James Cook, turning his efforts in that 
direction, first of all men penetrated the 
virgin ice-packs of the south polar region 
in the summer (January) of 1773. Not 
content with his first experiences, he 
resumed his explorations the next sum- 


Drawn by F. H. Schell, after a sketch by Captain Weddell. 


CAPTAIN WEDDELL IN LATITUDE 68° s., 


part of the eighteenth century, left the 


mystery of a southern continent un- 
solved, but it yet engrossed the attention 
of all geographers, as late as 1770, as in- 
stanced by Dalrymple’s dedication of his 
travels: ‘*To the man, who, emulous of 
Magalhzens, and the heroes of former 
times, undeterred by difficulties, and un- 
seduced by pleasure, shall persist, through 
every obstacle, and not by chance, but by 


FEBRUARY, 1823. 


mer, and, in January 1774, reached lati- 
tude 71° 10’ S., 117° W., to the south- 
west of Patagonia. Cook circumnavi- 
gated the Southern ocean, exceeded the 
most southerly latitude of his predeces- 
sors more than six hundred miles, and 
penetrated the Antarctic circle at four 
widely separated points, «thus,’’ as he 
says, ‘‘ putting an end to the search fora 
southern continent, which has engrossed 
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the attention of maritime nations for two of what follows. The ice-barrier, so fre- 
centuries.”’ quently referred to in accounts of the 
Time proved the unsoundness of Cook’s Antarctic regions, is the fore-front of the 
assumptions ; the search was not ended; enormous glacier-covering, or ice-cap, 
daring seamen have exceeded his lati- which, accumulating in vast, undulating 
tude; new lands have been discovered, fields from the heavy snowfall, and ulti- 
and the existence of an extensive ice-clad mately attaining hundreds, if not thou- 
land, probably continental in its area, is sands, of feet in thickness, creeps from the 
scarcely questioned. continent of Antarctica into the polar 
The dictum of Cook, however, deferred sea. The ice-barrier, yet a part of the 
for near half a century further Antarctic parent ice-cap, presents itself to the nav- 
research ; but when explorers stood dis- igator who has boldness enough to ap- 
mayed, the whalers, hardy pioneers of the proach its fearful front, as a solid, perpen- 
sea, sought the unknown Southern ocean, dicular wall of marble-like ice, ranging 
as offering, by its very remoteness and from one thousand to two thousand feet in 
difficulties, the most promising field for thickness, of which from one hundred to 
their dangerous vocation. two hundred feet rises above, and from 
The credit of first discovering land eight hundred to eighteen hundred feet 
within the Antarctic circle belongs to an sinks below, the level of the sea. 
American whaler, one of that class of Soon after Palmer’s discovery, an Eng- 
men whose enterprise, skill, courage, and ‘lish sealer, Weddell, found the Antarctic 
endurance, have so largely contributed to ocean in an unusually open condition. 
the prosperity of this country. No ice- Being of a venturesome disposition, Wed- 
pack too dense, no sea too remote, no dell pushed through the main pack, and 
hardships too great, to daunt them, and came into an ocean strewn with enormous 
so it was that the expedition of Belling- tabular icebergs, disruptions from the 
hausen, specially fitted for hazardous ex- Antarctic ice-barrier. No less than sixty- 
ploration in unknown seas, found itself six of these «‘ice-islands’’ were in sight 
forestalled, at the Shetland islands, by at one time; but, despite the great danger 
the presence of a Yankee sealing captain, of navigating small sailing-vessels be- 
who announced the existence of a new tween such enormous ice-masses, he con- 
land to the southwest, whence he had tinued his voyage to the south, and 
lately come. The Russian commander, reached a point no less than two hundred 
as generous as he was brave, gave the and fourteen miles further than his pred- 
name of its discoverer, Palmer, to this ecessor, Captain James Cook. On Feb- 
coast, which we now know is an extensive ruary 20, 1828, Weddell reached 74° 15’ 
land, stretching southward to the seven- south latitude, and 34° 17’ west longitude. 
tieth parallel of latitude. Bellinghausen, At this time, although the atmosphere 
however, made very extensive cruises in was very clear, the sea was almost ab- 
solutely ice-free, there being 
only three enormous ice- 
islands in sight, on one of 
which a great number of pen- 
guins roosted. Whales in 
large numbers, and birds so 
numerous that they “ liter- 
ally covered the sea,’’ were 
seen during his brief stay 
within the Antarctic zone. 
Other adventurous English 
high southern waters, discovered several whalersemulated Weddell’s efforts, among 
islets, and Alexander 1. land, then the whom John Biscoe and John Balleny con- 
most southerly ever reached, and, first of tributed materially to Antarctic knowl- 
all navigators, approached the great Ant- edge. In 1831, Biscoe skirted, in a hazard- 
arctic ice-barrier. ous voyage, fully a third of the Antarctic 
A brief description of this phenomenon circle, and discovered Enderby land, 47° 
is here necessary to a clear understanding S., 66°E., and Adelaide island, 67° S., 71° 


BERG SEEN BY CHALLENGER EXPEDITION. 
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Drawn by F. H. Schell, after a sketch by Capt. Weddell. 
LATITUDE 74° 15’ S.—FURTHEST POINT SOUTH REACHED BY CAPTAIN WEDDELL IN 1823. 


W. He landed at the latter point, which 
proved to be one of a chain of islands 
that fronted the west coast of Graham 


land. Balleny, in 1839, revisited the Ant- 
arctic circle, and discovered in 66° 30’ S., 
163° E., a group of high, volcanic islets 
(Balleny islands) with ice-filled valleys, 
precipitous cliffs, and a strip of naked 
beach, scarcely a yard wide. Balleny 
could scarcely credit his eyes as volcanic 
action commenced among the lofty peaks 
of the snow-covered land, and he plainly 
perceived smoke arising from the moun- 
tain tops. 

The growing importance of Antarctic 
enterprises now demanded recognition, 
and, almost simultaneously, three expe- 
ditions sailed: d’Urville, in 1836, from 
France ; Wilkes, in 1838, froni the United 
States ; and Ross, in 1839, from England. 
The Frenchman, though first in the field, 
was unfortunate, for, although he nearly 
circumnavigated the Antarctic circle, his 
discoveries of Clarie and Adélie lands 
were antedated, a few days, by Wilkes, 
who was then exploring the same con- 
tinuous coast. D’Urville, with great 
courage, worked his ship through a sea 
encumbered with a vast number of tab- 


ular icebergs, to Adélie land, a rugged, 
precipitous, and mountainous coast. Un- 
able to reach the shore, a landing was ef- 
fected, with difficulty, on a small island, 
which proved to be a naked mass of 
granitic and gneiss rock, devoid of vege- 
tation. 

With a courage approaching rashness, 
Wilkes persisted in a perilous voyage, 
with unsuitable ships, in latitudes rang- 
ing from the Antarctic circle to the 
7oth parallel, and from 95° to 155° W. 
Gales, fogs, snow-squalls, continuous ice, 
and the urgent protests of his surgeon, 
were unavailing to turn Wilkes back, un- 
til he had run down the continental shore- 
line he had sighted on January 16, 1840. 

The mountainous land was snow- 
capped, and every effort to reach the 
coast was frustrated by the presence of 
an almost continuous ice-barrier, which, 
by its height and appearance, struck the 
squadron with apprehensive admiration. 
Its perpendicular face rose from one hun- 
dred to two hundred feet above a deep 
sea, and its lower strata were grounded 
in water which gave no bottom at two 
hundred fathoms. 

The Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
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land, with impartial justice, awarded the 
Founder’s medal to Wilkes, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the extent and impor- 
tance of his discoveries, which are now 
conceded. In a spirit of perversion, so 
narrow and ill-concealed as to be amusing, 
the author of the «‘ Polar Regions”’ in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica omits Wilkes’ 
name from his chart, and saysof his discov- 
eries: ‘‘Butasa portion of it had already 
been seen by Balleny, and the rest has 
since been proved not to exist, the claim 
has not been admit- 
ted.’’ Certainly not 
by this individual 
English cousin; but 
by all other geogra- 
phers of the world, 
who admit that 
Wilkes first skirted 
the continuous coast, 
and recognized it as part of one great 
land, the continent now named Antarctica. 
In the most successful of all Antarctic 
voyages, 1839 to 1843, made partly to ex- 
plore the southern hemisphere, and partly 
to search for the south magnetic pole, Sir 
James Clark Ross not only reached an 
unprecedentedly high southern latitude, 
but his observations furnished extensive 
knowledge as to the physiological and 
biological conditions of these unknown 
regions. In January 1841, Ross, traversing 
the heavy ice-fields to the south of New 
Zealand, discovered and explored the 
coast of a bold, mountainous country, 
which hz named Victoria land. 
To its termination, in 78° S., 
the whole shore was covered 
with an unbroken and descend- 
ing ice-barrier, which, with no 
indentations or harbors, ex- 
tended several miles into the 
sea, and so rendered land in- 
accessible. Ross describes it 
as ‘‘a perpendicular cliff of 


ice, between one hun- 
dred and forty and 
two hundred feet 
above the level of the 
sea, perfectly flat 
and level at the top, 
and without fissures 
» and promontories on 

its seaward face.’’ 
At the most south- 
erly point attained, 
two bare and lofty volcanic cones towered 
far above the ice-clad land, some twelve 
thousand feet above the sea. One, Mount 
Erebus, was in an active state, and fre- 
quent eruptions enlivened the otherwise 
desolate land. Of the first outbreak, Ross 
says: ‘‘ Mount Erebus emitted smoke and 
flame in unusual quantities, producing a 
most grand spectacle. .. . . Dense smoke 
was projected, at each successive jet, with 
great force, in a vertical column, to the 
height of between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand feet 
above the mouth of 
the crater. The di- 
ameter of the col- 
umns was between 
two hundred and 
three hundred feet. 
Whenever the smoke 
cleared away, the 
bright red flame that filled the mouth 
of the crater was clearly perceptible, and 
some of the officers believed they could 
see streams of lava pouring down the 

sides until lost beneath the snow.”’ 

At the base of Mount Erebus, the ice- 
barrier turned to the east, whither Ross 
followed it more than three hundred 
miles, it being all that distance an un- 
broken, perpendicular wall, that varied 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet in height above the sea. Obliged, by 
waning summer, to turn northward, Ross 
found himself surrounded by eighty-four 
enormous bergs, and was fortunate to re- 


ANTARCTIC ICEBERGS SEEN BY THE CHALLENGER EXPEDITION. 
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cross the Antarctic circle after sixty-three 
days’ cruise. His late voyages of 1842 
and 1843 were barren of further geograph- 
ical triumphs, save a slightly higher 
jJatitude, 78° 11” S., 160° W., on Feb- 
ruary 23d. 

For nearly half a century, interest 
waned in Antarctic matters, until the de- 
mands of the scientific world for increased 
oceanic knowledge resulted in the best 
equipped and most successful scientific 
expedition that ever sailed—the « Chal- 
lenger’’ survey of 1872-74. 

The first steam vessel to enter the Ant- 
arctic circle was the «‘ Challenger,’’ under 
command of Captain (now Sir) George 
Nares, with a staff consisting of some of 
the ablest scientists of Great Britain, 
among whom were Wyville Thomson and 
John Murray. Not being strengthened 


for ice navigation, she only reached 68° 
40’ S., 78° 22’ E. 
Fortunately, opportunities offered for 
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of various intensities. . . Some bergs, 
with the blue streaks very definitely 
marked, have exactly the appearance of 
the common marble soap. The coloring 
of the crevasses and hollows is of the 
deepest and purest azure-blue possible. 
None of the artists on board were able to 
approach a representation of its intensity. 
. A large berg, full of caves, is a 
most beautiful and striking object on a 
bright day. . The intensity of the 
blue light from the bergs is ordinarily 
such that the gray sky behind them ap- 
pears distinctly reddened, and the red- 
dening appears most intense close to the 
berg... . . At night, bergs appear as if 
they had a very slight luminous glow.”’ 
The steadily decreasing success of the 
northern whale-fishery caused firms en- 
gaged in such enterprises to renew whale- 
fishing in the Antarctic ocean, with mod- 
ern appliances and steam-power. Most 
prominent in action have been Scottish 


SQUADRON OF SIR JAMES ROSS OFF THE SOUTH POLAR BARRIER. 


the study of the enormous tabular ice- 
bergs, disrupted masses of the southern 
ice-barrier which, hundreds of miles from 
the barrier, betokened, by their wasted 
and weather-beaten faces, the harsh vicis- 
situdes of the Southern sea. Those seen 
from the « Challenger’? were usually 
about two hundred feet high, the largest 
three miles in length. Dr. Murray says: 
‘The coloring of the southern bergs is 
magnificent. The general mass has the 
appearance of sugar-loaf, with a slightly 
bluish tint. . On this ground color 
there are parallel streaks of cobalt blue, 


and Norwegian whalers, who, with wise 
liberality, have supplemented their ordi- 
nary equipment by a scientific staff. 
The most important Antarctic event in 
many years, was the voyage of the Nor- 
wegian steam whaling-schooner ‘‘Jason,”’ 
Captain Larsen, which added three hun- 
dred miles of unknown coast to Antarctic 
charts. During the summer of 1893-94, 
Larsen first visited Seymour island, off 
the east coast of Palmer land, which he 
found to be high, rugged land, intersected 
by deep valleys, where vast numbers of 
penguins were nesting. On November 
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Drawn by F. H. Schell, after a sketch, 


THE DISCOVERY OF MT. EREBUS IN 184I. 


30th, he decided to go south, and made 
Palmer land, to the north of the Antarctic 


circle. It proved to be a rocky, moun- 
tainous region, almost entirely snow-clad, 
with its coast inaccessible owing to a 
high ice-barrier whose front extended into 
the sea some five miles. Scarcely able to 
believe that this enormous ice-wall could 
be a cohesive part of the land-ice, Captain 
Larsen steamed in to the barrier, and fol- 
lowed it closely ; yet, the most careful 
scrutiny from the mast-head failed to 
show any break in the continuity of the 
ice with that of the land. 

On December 3d, following the south- 
ward-trending coast, he entered the Ant- 
arctic zone, the ice-barrier still shutting 
off all approach to the mainland, which 
continued high and snow-covered. This 
close approach to the great, towering, 
overhanging barrier was very dangerous, 
for, says the captain, ‘the ice is con- 
stantly falling down from the icebergs, 
with great noise.’’ On December 6, 1893, 
Larsen reached 68° 10’ S., where the main- 
land, jutting to the eastward, was ice-clad 


mountains. Here a heavy and almost 
unbroken ice-pack to the east made fur- 
ther discoveries impracticable, without 
waiting for the bay ice to disintegrate. 

The Antarctic circle was recrossed on 
December 8th, the five days’ cruise cover- 
ing some three hundred miles, having 
passed without any signs of life beyond 
birds, whales, and seals. 

On his northern journey, Larsen ex- 
plored the northeastern and hitherto un- 
known coast of Palmer land, which is 
ice-clad, and bordered by the great bar- 
rier. Off the coast he discovered five 
snow-free islands, two capped by active 
volcanoes, even then casting forth vast 
volumes of dense smoke, while the ice 
surrounding the islands was so bestrewed 
with ejected stones as to indicate recent 
eruptions. As the ice-barrier stopped 
here (65° S., 58° 22’ W.), Larsen and his 
mate crossed on snow-shoes from the 
islands to the mainland, over seven miles 
of intervening fast ice. 

These discoveries show that Palmer 
land is not distinct from Graham land, 
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but that an unbroken mainland extends 
from about 63° S. to about 70° S., where 
it subtends nearly twenty degrees of 
longitude. 

The time has come when it is possible 
to state with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy, the physical conditions of the 
Antarctic regions, much in the same way 
as constructive geography assigned an 
extensive plateau to the center of Africa, 
before the genius of Stanley Africanus 
outlined for the world the Congo basin 
with its million square miles. 

The adventurous voyages of Cook, Pal- 
mer, Bellinghausen, Weddell, Balleny, 
d’Urville, and especially of Wilkes and 
Ross, definitely determined the location 
of certain isolated points, while the ad- 
mirably planned and skilfully conducted 
cruise of the « Challenger’’ resulted in 
such a wealth of physical observations, 
that Carpenter and Murray have been 
able to read the riddle of Antarctica, as 
Murray terms the southern continent. 

The outlines of this great land, pre- 
sented in the chart herewith, are by Dr. 
John Murray, and if, as seems probable, 
its fair dimensions may be more or less 
changed, yet its present construction is 
one of the triumphs of scientific geog- 
raphy. Scarcely an attentive physicist 
doubts that this land, of quite continental 
area and inconsiderable average elevation, 
is covered by an eternal, yet ever-changing 
ice-sheet that swallows up all but its 
highest peaks. Formed from successive 
snowfalls of centuries, the ice-cap moves, 
in the line of least resistance, seawards, 
through the interactions of various forces, 
of which that arising from changes of 
temperature seems most potent. Its out- 
ward march into the ocean, unwasted by 
the freezing temperature of the sea-water, 
presents a towering perpendicular front 
of from one thousand to two thousand 
feet thick, which plows the ocean - bed 
until, through flotation in deep water, 
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disruption occurs, and a floeberg is born. 

The unvarying temperature of the Ant- 
arctic sea, from surface to bottom, proves 
that no strata of colder water exists pole- 
wards, and the thickness of the ice-bar- 
rier proclaims a continental, or extensive 
land area, on which only such unparal- 
leled ice-sheets could have been formed. 

The most marvellous aspects of these 
desolate regions are the active volcanoes, 
which rear their glowing cones, and pour 
forth their showers of scorize, and rivers 
of molten lava, to the south of both Pata- 
gonia and New Zealand, on opposite sides 
of the Antarctic circle. 

Thus, Antarctica is a continent of won- 
derful contrasts and unsurpassed desola- 
tion. The severity of its wintry summer 
offsets the comparative mildness of its 
sunless winter. While a fauna peculiar to 
its icy waters obtains over its ocean-bed, 
with vegetable life more abundant than in 
any other sea, yet its barren land fur- 
nishes forth no trace of vegetation,—not 
even a lichen, or a seaweed. 

The sea is so filled with animal life, 
small crustaceans, that the «‘Challen- 
ger’s’’ tow-nets occasionally burst from 
repletion, while fish and seal, whale and 
penguin, abound. On its desolate shore, 
for a few weeks, each year, the nesting 
sea-bird finds perfect solitude,—the only 
absolute solitude on the wide earth,—that 
means safety to its broods. 

Here notice a manifestation of universal 
law, that the ceaseless, silent, and seem- 
ingly feeble forces of nature, which create 
and maintain the ice-cap, are more po- 
tent than the terrible, intermittent, and 
seemingly irresistible forces, as seen in 
the volcanoes. And thus it is, that the 
eternal ice-sheet, which grinds forever its 
continental rocks,—granite, diorite, and 
quartz,—reflects defiantly back, through 
long months of polar night, the upshoot- 
ing pillars of fire from numberless vol- 
canoes that dot the land of Antarctica. 
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RAKING STRAWS. 


A STUDY. 


By JULIEN GORDON. 


I. 


yen was a pretty little girl, quiet of 

speech and gesture, seemingly fond 
of order, systematic in her studies ; but 
there were those who said that when she 
did romp—which was seldom—she romped 
to wildness. After these infrequent ebul- 
litions she relapsed once more into abso- 
lute calm. She was reputed to be silent ; 
hence great surprise, on one occasion, 
when she arose to justify an accused com- 
panion, and indulged in a burst of elo- 
quence that cleared the unjustly crim- 
inated culprit, and covered herself with 
blushes and glory. Weary Miss Bell, who 
taught us good English and high art, 
came down from her form and passed a 
gentle finger over Madeline’s hair; and 
Monsieur Pallain, the French professor, 


wept, blowing his nose loudly on his purple 
cotton handkerchief. «‘She has a generous 
heart,’’ he said, snuffling, ‘‘and the dra- 
matic instinct.”’ 

This last suggestion bore fruit in a re- 
markable performance of Shakespeare’s 


‘Julius Czesar.’”’ Enveloped in sheets 
draped to represent togas, some worn rak- 
ishly, with the «loose girdle,’’ commemo- 
rative of the hero himself, we assumed the 
réles of the Roman conspirators. One 
young lady brandished the kitchen poker— 
loaned by the cook, Mrs. Lemon—in lieu of 
a dirk, while she rent the air and our souls 
by her adjurations to «‘ Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen !’’ The said Mrs. Lemon, it 
must be admitted, did not rise to the oc- 
casion, but tittered audibly and frivolously 
from a neighboring doorway, where a 
number of maids were heaped up and 
gaping. In the meanwhile, Madeline, 
pointing tragically with her little rosy 
thumb to the flaunting red of a tattered 
table-cloth, hissed in piercing accents 
which thrilled the expectant audience, 
while her girlish face was drawn like that 
of a young faun in pain: ‘See what a 
rent the envious Casca made !’’ 


Once more Madeline covered herself 
with laurels, relapsing the next day into 
her usual repose. 

Monsieur Pallain had been greatly im- 
pressed : he predicted that, if she should 
make the stage her career, Rachel’s suc- 
cesses would be but a shadowy intimation 
of Madeline's fame. «She subjugates !”’ 
he said. «She appeals to the heart. This 
appeal has no year, no period, no fashion. 
A mere representation of modern society 
—that is ephemeral. We must touch the 
humanities. They have no age. She is 
a great tragédienne.’’ Some girls who 
did not like Madeline declared that Mon- 
sieur Pallain was prejudiced. They con- 
cluded that a verdict upon all achieve- 
ment, as upon beauty, must be something 
higher than the expression of mere per- 
sonal predilection or distaste. 

It was difficult, after such amusements, 
to put our minds upon our lessons. Julius 
Ceesar had demoralized us,—a way of his 
with women, Suetonius tells us. A lecture 
on archzeological research, given to us by 
a well-known professor of history, we 
found somewhat archaic. He told us 
about twelve thousand mounds and six 
hundred excavations which had recently 
been made. He gave us most interesting 
information concerning the abodes of 
dwellers in the stone age, their artificial 
and natural grottos, and the money which 
they used. He threw in the periods of 
iron and brass; but I fear we were ex- 
tremely inattentive. We found him tame. 

There is no doubt that Madeline had 
risen to considerable importance. She 
was criticised, but sought after. Feminine 
creatures never slight or neglect the rival 
of whom they are really afraid. Alva 
Greene, who was the most beautiful, the 
most spoiled, and the richest girl in the 
class, did her the honor of inviting her 
to a clandestine party in her room, to eat 
sponge-cake and Japanese persimmons, 
at four o’clock. The product of this small 
but fruitful bush met with great favor. 
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Madeline, who was usually called a gour- 
met, convicted herself, on this occasion, 
of being a gourmande ; she devoured eight 
of the juicy fruits, and was ill in conse- 
quence. But she recovered. To be hurt 
is not to be injured. The persimmons 
were not intended to prove fatal. 

These divagations and tendencies to ex- 
tremes are an index to character. Later, 
I remembered them, pondering over the 
small and tiny rills from which great 
waters are compressed into dangerous 
floods. Childhood is sweet and pallid as 
April, and its memories must needs be of 
trivial things. 

I remembered Monsieur Pallain’s words 
to Madeline still more vividly when I 
heard that she was contemplating going 
on the stage. This was a mere rumor, a 
ripple from her world to my own. Several 
years had elapsed since we had left Miss 
Bell’s school. We lived in different cities; 
we had drifted apart. It was said that 
this desire on her part had caused a quar- 
rel with her family, that her father had 
died, cutting her off from all share in his 
fortune. He belonged to that old-fash- 


ioned school of parent who considers that 
any form of restlessness or ambition in a 


female thing marks her as a Delilah. As 
such, therefore, he saw fit to advertise her 
to an ungenerous world. 

Then came a brief silence about her, un- 
til we read one morning in the papers 
that she had suddenly married a naval of- 
ficer, and gone with him to the South 
Pacific, or the North pole, or some other 
equally dispiriting region. She drifted 
into port once more, about five years 
later, her sails a little wind-worn, her 
anchor a trifle rusty, her rigging some- 
what strained. In other words, she came 
back and was ‘talked about.’’ The naval 
officer had proved a poor investment. 
People said he had been coarse and intem- 
perate ; at any rate, Madeline had found 
him so. There had been unhappiness, an 
unhappiness not untinged by a breath of 
scandal. Madeline had lovely eyes. It 
seems that the commander’s first lieuten- 
ant had told her so; and it was while she 
was repudiating the charge that her hus- 
band entered her presence, they said, and 
brandished a revolver. It had all ended 
in ridicule cast upon himself. It had been 
proved that there was nothing whatever, 
except that he was very drunk. And in 
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a wild debauch, shortly after this, he went 
to his reckoning and left her—free. 

I heard she was passing through New 
York, eighteen months afterwards. I went 
to see her. It was then she told me she 
had never loved the man, her husband ; 
but she had pitied him. She was stop- 
ping in two modest ground-floor rooms in 
a lodging-house on a quiet street, and 
there I found her one damp afternoon. 
She told me she thought she should stay 
all winter. When I was announced, she 
was sitting by the fire, alone. Her little 
dog, who had just come in, and smelt of 
the rain, was warming himself on the 
hearth-rug at her feet. I recall perfectly 
how she came forward to meet me with 
outstretched, welcoming hands, and her 
fair hair and her winning voice. She 
made upon me a strong impression of 
charm. When I had been with her a 
half hour, I was convinced that she was 
the most innocent of women, and themost 
wronged. Her family had been unkind 
to her. They had disliked her thought 
of the stage, and they had disliked her 
matriage ; she laughed and said, « After 
the manner of families.’’ And then, just 
when they had forgiven her, there was 
the trouble with her husband, and a sec- 
ond quarrel with her relatives ; and this 
time she was herself less easily placated. 
“T willJet them alone !’’ she said, with a 
vibration of anger in her voice. ‘‘There’s 
room enough in your big town for my ob- 
scurity and my insignificance. Let them 
give me peace ; that is all 1 ask.’’ 

She admired me very much; what she 
was pleased to call my beauty, the tones 
of my voice, my pretty gown, my furs, 
in fact, everything that I wore. She 
looked out of the window, and told me 
my equipage was the smartest and the 
most elegant she had ever seen. She 
stroked my hands and said singular and 
flattering things to me. Her manners were 
dignified and gentle. When I rose to de- 
part she ran to the table, and took some 
red carnations from a vase, and tied them 
into a nosegay for my corsage. ‘It was 
a queenly thing for you to do, to come to 
me so soon,”’ she said. +‘ Tell your hus- 
band I must see you now and then. It 
can do you no hurt; it would be life to 
me in my dulness. I have very little 
money, you know, although the com- 
mander did, in the end, leave me some. 
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thing. But it is not enough for me to 
attempt your world, even if I would.” 
As I approached the table, offering her 
my handkerchief to dry the stems of the 
dripping flowers, I noticed a photograph 
which reposed under her lamp, in a hand- 
some gilded frame. It looked familiar to 
me. I stopped to examine it, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. It was the 
portrait of Templeton Vane, a young bach- 
elor and intimate friend of my husband's, 
and a sufficiently good friend of my own. 
It was not until I got into my brougham 
that I wondered why Mr. Vane himself 
had never spoken to me of his acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Avery. I remembered 
talking of her in his presence once, at our 
table, and that he said no word. I had 
made the remark that Mrs. Avery seemed 
to me to possess one of those profound and 
moving natures that attach and that are 
rarely forsaken, and that I believed her 
reserved for some favorable turn of for- 
tune. To this he had replied nothing. I 
had not insisted. He was not one of those 


who inspire us to discuss characteristics. 
His was a keen but vulgar intelligence. 
His sympathies, if he possessed any, dwelt 


for me in inaccessible places of his soul. 
He was of an insouciant, generally amia- 
ble humor, egotistical without pronounced 
vanity, self-satisfied without anxieties or 
revolts of temper. Of a superb health and 
physique, he was not one of those highly 
organized beings in whom sensation be- 
comes, in its extreme, pain. Like Mon- 
taigne, he was capable of going to sleep 
on the pillow of doubt. He was conceited 
about his taste, thought his ideals in art 
high, because he had been disappointed in 
Venice, and disillusioned bythe Pyramids, 
which he said, ‘‘ were poor work after all.’’ 

This is a long parenthesis. When I 
saw his photograph on Madeline’s table, 
I asked her point blank where she got it. 

‘«“Why, Mr. Vane gave it to me.”’ 

“Ah!” 

«He was on the ship with me from 
Savannah, last year,’’ she said, vaguely. 

‘« And you see him ?”’ 

‘«O comme ca—now and then. 
called.’? I scanned her narrowly. She 
flushed. I felt like apologizing. I did 
not ask her what she thought of him, but 
[ remembered his mama, and wondered 
ifa warning to her, to him, or to some- 
body, were not my duty. 


He has 
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I mentioned all these facts and my last 
dilemma to my adoring husband, on my 
way"to a ball that night. 

“Hum! Hum!” flowed this fountain 
of wisdom; «‘I should think much the 
best thing you could do was to keep out 
of the whole concern. A woman with a 
shadow on her; Mrs. Vane, a regular old 
dragon ; and Templeton, the best hearted 
fellow in the world, but selfish through 
over-petting by the women.”’ 

I took up the cudgels violently for my 
old schoolmate. «‘Ashadowonher! Are 
you not ashamed? What! A drunken, 
miserable husband, a horrid, nasty fam- 
ily, and now poverty and loneliness! And 
you want me to drop her? Never, never, 
never! Templeton is selfish, I know it. 
She’d have the worst of the bargain. As 
for him, he’d have good luck to get such 
a pretty wife.’”, My husband pricked up 
his ears at this last remark. To the male 
apretty woman is always a pretty woman. 
For a loving woman there is but one man 
living—her lover. For men the horizon 
is less contracted. 

‘‘Why don't you ask her to dinner ? 
You were complaining that married din- 
ners were so stupid. A widow slips in 
conveniently in a party of twelve.”’ 

“Well!” 

«« Weil, what ?”’ 

‘‘T thought you didn’t want me to play 
with her.”’ 

‘« Did I say so? 
mouth, dearest.’’ 

‘« Don’t say ‘dearest’ in that glib tone; 
it annoys me. I thought you promised 
when we married to avoid conjugal plat- 
itudes. You are getting the marital 
whine.”’ 

‘¢No doubt, I am a very ordinary man. 
You took the gentleman who loved you for 
a great personage, as every other woman 
has done since the world began, and now 
that your sentiment has changed you are 
disappointed.’’ Then we kissed each other. 

Later he said: «‘ There’s matter for quite 
a drama in this thing, if there’s anything 
in it at all. Mrs. Vane would be furious. . 
She expects Templeton either not to marry 
at all, or to get a prize—like Alva Greene, 
for instance.”’ 

« Alva Greene! . . 
prize?”’ 

«« What 
Greene?”’ 


You put words in my 


. . you call that a 


is the matter with Alva 
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«« Alva Greene is a serpent,’’ I said, de- 
cidedly. Then we discussed the social 
era and politics, and drew up to the door 
of the palace, where the ball was already 
in full swing. 


II. 


Finding my husband willing to be con- 
ciliated by my pretty friend, I drove to 
her lodgings one afternoon, to see if I 
could persuade her to dine with us. She 
expressed the determination of leading a 
retired life, and declared herself content 
with books and music, and a few friends. 
Of Vane we did not speak again. I had 
seen him only in the world and respect- 
ed his reticence. When I reached Mrs 
Avery's door I was told that she was out. 
«She’s out," said the Swede who opened 
it, ‘and she didn’t left no word.’’ But 
the landlady emerged from a distant cor- 
ridor and contradicted him. She told me 
that orders had, upon the contrary, been 
left, that if I came I was to be asked to 
wait fora moment, as Mrs. Avery would 
be at home at five o’clock. I would find 
fire and light within. It was now only 
half past four, but I determined to wait. 
I found a bright wood-fire in the grate, its 
odor mingled gratefully with that of a 
huge bowl of hyacinths which ornamented 
the table. The lamp was lighted. I be- 
gan to fumble over her books ; a modern 
one upon the days of the Roman republic 
attracted me. I adore those calm antiqui- 
ties ; they lift up to us the torches that 
light the centuries ; they rescue us from 
the poverty and meanness of our modern 
tinsel. I was soon lost in the enticing 
pages, drawing draughts of delight from 
the breath of those mountain summits of 
that past which, if criminal, at least was 
great. I became a pagan. I sang the 
song of early Italy. The cold fogs of my 
northern blood rolled away. I bathed in 
the amphitheater's sunshine, and steeped 
myself in that turbulent life, so curiously 
crystallized upon the page. 

Just then there was a creaking of the 
door, a wave of the portiére which 
shrouded it. A man stepped across the 
threshold. Templeton Vane entered. I 
threw down the book which had so en- 
grossed me. ‘I was just learning to fly,”’ 
I said to him, ‘‘and your arrival clips my 
wings. I was reading about living crea- 
tures,—women with bodies and men with 
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brains, and no morals. 
truth. Truth is immoral. 
how I liked the ball. 
stuffed dolls present.”’ 

He laughed. ‘*Do you think feeling 
died out in Nero’s time?”’ 

‘« How can I tell?”’ 

He took off his coat, and seating him- 
self at the table, began to play with the 
paper-knife. «I’ve a great mind’'—after 
a moment’s embarrassed silence — «to 
make a confession to you, since you are 
here, and while we wait for Mrs. Avery.”’ 
My heart gave a jump. I scented a love- 
affair. It seemed to promise piquancy. 
‘IT am very unhappy,”’ he began, « per- 
fectly miserable—’’ 

“TI don’t believe a word of it.’’ He 
laughed again; he had certainly an agree- 
able, gentlemanly laughter. Then I looked 
up at him with a certain archness which 
my husband has commended, and asked 
him abruptly, ‘‘ Won't she smileon you?”’ 

‘« We’re attached to each other,’’ he said 
shortly. 

Rts? SA Be aa 

‘« That should be sufficient, should it 
not? And yet it isn’t. She is the most 
extraordinary woman. You can’t think. 
She says she cares for me, but feels we 
don’t suit each other,—that I couldn’t un- 
derstand her,—that nobody ever has,—God 
knows what! I don’t. She can’t love 
me. Why! for a week of her I’d risk an 
eternity of wretchedness.’’ I was amazed. 
I had not suspected him of so much fire. 
‘« She is the daintiest little creature,—the 
most adorable,—heavens! you can’t fancy 
how lovable she is. Since I met her I 
have never budged—never seen another 
woman. I don’t know they exist; and 
here,—here she says ‘I love you,’ and yet 
insists she can’t marry me—that she is 
different from what I imagine her to be. 
It’s all damned nonsense !”’ 

«« And your mother ?’”’ 

“Oh, my poor mother! You know 
what she has been since my father’s death. 
She shuts herself up with a lot of old 
cronies,—she sees so few people. I am 
everything to her, and—’’ 

‘¢ Have you told her?”’ 

He hesitated a moment, clearing his 
throat. «‘No, I haven’t. Where's the 
use, until it’s all settled?” 

I shook my head. Oureyes met. He 
smiled a trifle whimsically. «Of course,”’ 


I was reading the 
Don’t ask me 
There were only 
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C. S. Reinhart. 


“ THOUGHT I HAD NEVER SEEN HER LOOK SO ALLURING.” 


I said, ‘‘ there is going to be opposition.”’ 

‘I suppose so,’’ he answered, laconi- 
cally; «‘but, of course, my own mind is 
made up.’’ 

‘««And you are quite right, but how—?’’ 

“Yes, I know what you are going to 
say. It’s a wretched business—a man 
of my age being entirely dependent on a 
woman—having to ask her for every six- 
pence I draw. But when I marry some- 
thing must be settled definitely, or else— 
or else—I must go to work.’’ 

I looked at him. Somehow his words 
did not bring conviction. I didn’t believe 
in his ‘going to work.’’ With his moth- 
er’s enormous income it seemed unneces- 
sary and improbable. «« You might enter 
politics or diplomacy,”’ I ventured. 

«Yes, I should like that—diplomacy— 
a foreign appointment. My mother’s fond 
of travelling. She likes Europe. She 
could come to us.’’ And it was just here 
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that Mrs. Avery, with her eloquent shoul- 
ders draped in her Henri tv. cloak, and 
her wide hat tipped over her soft eyes, 
came in. 

She greeted us cordially. She had been 
to a matinée at the opera house, with 
some friends, and appeared to be full of 
it. At least she began at once to tell us 
about it. She had just seen «‘Carmen.”’ 
She was extremely enthusiastic about a 
new Don José, whose réle had been con- 
fided toacertain Signor Valerio. «‘ When 
he first came on,’* she said, as she loos- 
ened her wrap, and threw off her hat, 
‘his physique indicated a lack of fitness 
for the part; but I knew at once that he 
was full of dramatic feeling—of sentiment, 
—and I was not mistaken. He was mar- 
vellous in the last act. His portrayal of 
the enslaving power of passion was en- 
tirely free from Campanini’s robust ani- 
malism. Oh, a masterly performance, no 
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doubt, Campanini’s; but this was all in- 
tensity, dignity, pathos, and imagination. 
It awoke a higher sympathy. He wasa 
small man, slightly made, and he had the 
good taste never once to overreach him- 
self, in voice or gesture. Where a part 
levies such a tax upon fierce expression, 
and where nature has denied powerful 
muscles, an athletic figure, it exhibits 
consummate skill to express emotion and 
not degenerate into hysteria. This tenor 
has won his laurels. He is very remark- 
able.’’ It seemed to me she was talking 
toconceal ergbarrassment. Her utterance 
was rapid, somewhat breathless. 

«You seem quite captivated,’’ said 
Templeton Vane, looking annoyed. 

««Oh, you knowI am art mad. Give 
me perfect art, then Iam at peace. People 
prate of morals in art, as if all high art 
. were not morally our teacher. It elevates 
because it detaches,—like the lonely moor- 
land, the far-off horizon, the wide expanse 
of the heavens, the sea.’’ 

‘««Certainly,’’ I answered, carried away 
by her enthusiasm, ‘‘ we do not ask their 
lessons of these; they can be felt but 
never spelled. I am entirely of your 
opinion. After hearing beautiful songs, 
or seeing fine pictures, or conning a clever 
book, I realize that feeling of detachment 
from the paltry and the trivial. Then 
these things shake us up from our leth- 
argy. They strengthen us, make us se- 
rene and disdainful of trifles.”’ 

«Oh, it ought to be enough for a life,”’ 
said Mrs. Avery, drawing her chair up to 
the fire, and putting one foot out towards 
the flame, ‘‘to have been brushed by a 
breath of it across the lips! Now, Mr. 
Vane,’’ she said, turning to him lightly 
where he stood a little forlornly near the 
mantelpiece, watching her,—he had risen 
as she entered,—« ring the bell, and let us 
have some tea, for after music the best 
one can offer is tea and cakes.’’ The tea 
was brought, and there was a little more 
talk of music, and then Vane came for- 
ward not ungracefully, and taking her 
hands, «‘I have told Mrs. Leigh every- 
thing,’’ he said. ‘Dear Madeline, let 
her congratulate us; tell her it is true. 
Tell her that you will care for me a little !”’ 

She looked up, crimsoning. ‘ You are 
not fair to me,”’ she said. 

‘*My child,’’ I murmured, stepping 
quickly forward, «life is uncertain. Take 
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a present joy; the future will care for it- 
self.’’ He leaned over her, just touching 
her hair; never have I seen two creatures 
more intoxicated by each other’s presence. 
I wished to leave them; they were too 
wrapped up in each other for my intrusve 
presence. Afterall, it was the old picture, 
the sweet unravelled labyrinth called love. 
Such a tableau was enough; why seek con- 
clusions? I said so to them as I donned 
my furs. It was she who detained me. 

‘«Dear,’’ she said, turning to him, «I 
am yours, and Olga is witness to my 
pledge. I knew last night it was all over 
with my struggle. In the hours of the 
dawn I lay vanquished. So, now, be a 
good boy, and leave us for an hour. I 
have to speak with her. You may come 
back to-night. Now, go.” 

He whispered to her a moment, then 
obeyed her, radiant. Once alone with 
me, she passed her hand several times 
over her forehead, and then she came and 
sat herself down upon a low cushion close 
to my feet, nestling to me caressingly. I 
thought I had never seen her look so allur- 
ing. I laid one arm about her shoulders. 


” 


‘‘T am a poor match for him,"’ she said. 
‘«But why, dear? Everything was ex- 


plained... .’ 

‘““You don’t comprehend,”’ she said; 
“it is the things I can’t explain—not 
what has happened, but what I am—that 
will make it difficult.”’ 

‘¢ What you are?”’ 

She smiled. ‘Don’t look alarmed; I 
have not broken all the laws. It is my 
character. He doesn’t read me aright; 
he doesn’t know me.’’ 

‘«‘He says you are the gentlest, the 
sweetest ....” 

«Did he say that ?”’ 
if in pain, biting her lip. 

‘‘Yes, much more. He is so loving.”’ 

‘No; he is not loving.”’ 

‘Why, what do you mean?”’ 

‘‘T mean—I mean—that I am fevered, 
wild, fierce, ungentle ; and it is only one 
who is very loving—very—do you hear? 
—and very, very deep, who would see me 
as I am, love me all the same, and make 
me happy. Oh, happy! To be happy! 
Shall I ever know it? And my heart not 
only hungers for it, but I want to give it. 
I know that I could give it! But to be 
given it must be understood.” 

Why,” I asked, speaking lightly 


She frowned as 
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through a certain uneasiness her words 
awoke in my breast, ‘‘ what is this pecu- 
liarity of yours that a lover or a husband 
must fathom to gain delight ?”’ 

««My asperity, my jealousy, my exact- 
ingness—I give so much—too much! 
Olga, I adore him! Look at my arm!”’ 
She pulled up her sleeve. ‘It’s thin with 
fretting and pondering. Bah! Whata 
tragedy queen you must be thinking me!”’ 

‘« Why don’t you tell him all your fears, 
—speak out?’’ 

‘«« Every time I do we quarrel. This is 
what frightens me. He hates the truth. 
He wants everything to be smooth and 
calm. He cannot understand any other 
sort of affection, and I am afraid.”’ 

«I don’t wonder you are afraid of his 
mother,’’ I said, making up a grimace. 

‘“‘If she is in the least kind, there will 
be no trouble.”’ 

«« And if she isn’t ?”’ 

‘‘If she isn’t, and Templeton lets me 
tell him the truth about her, I shall sur- 
vive, and do her no harm. My only fear 


is that, with his peculiar nature, he would 
repel my confidences.”’ 
«Do you know that you used to seem 


very quiet at school? Your soft manner 
deceives.”’ 

‘‘T am not; I must have expression or 
die.’’ 

“Why not? Who hinders you?”’ 

«« Ah, but with me it is a torrent ! When 
it comes it alarms people. My family 
never could understand. If I had hada 
talent for writing, I think it would have 
been a safety-valve ; it would have eased 
my heart. I had the dramatic element 
strongly latent; but they opposed that, 
naturally, no doubt, it was against all 
their traditions. So I hurried, in pique 
and anger, into that miserable marriage, 
which meant for me only degradation. 
Oh, what I suffered! But I bore that 
bravely enough.” 

‘‘Yes, dearest, you were always elo- 
quent. Do you remember your appeal at 
school for little Mary Janvier, and how 
you gained her pardon ?”’ 

She had risen from the floor, and was 
facing me, wreathing her two arms be- 
hind her head. ‘‘ That was one of those 
moments when I had to speak. Injustice 
makes me insane.”’ 

‘Oh, you are sane enough !”’ 

‘Sane like the engine when its steam 
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is not stifled. Have you ever watched the 
machine getting ready for a start? how it 
snorts and trenibles, how it cries in travail 
and pain? Then, when it moves off shiv- 
ering, slowly, slowly, the relief, the ten- 
sion relaxed, the power let loose, the sigh; 
and off it goes, majestic, through the 
pleasant, sunny fields, with that beautiful 
cloud of vapor behind it, marking its hid- 
den track. Oh, that white cloud of its 
pathway, what dreams it gives to one! 
But imagine it, instead, compressed and 
heated to bursting,—no rosy vapor then, 
no fair journeyings, but blackened ashes, 
shivered iron, ruin, death !’’ 

Her eyes shot forth flame as she spoke. 
Her slender body swayed, electrified, and 
I, borne on her words, could only clasp 
my hands and ejaculate: «* Monsieur Pal- 
lain was right ; you ave a second Rachel !”’ 

‘‘Poor Monsieur Pallain!’’ she said, 
changing her tone in a moment to the col- 
loquial, and helping herself to a maca- 
roon, which she munched with gusto. 
‘«Do you remember his purple hand- 
kerchief? What a beautiful man he was, 
with his white teeth, his pink cheeks, his 
splendid curls, and those ridiculous eye- 
lashes an inch long !”’ 

«« A clever head, too.’’ 

“Yes, but his appearance condemned 
him. He was absurdly good-looking.”’ 

««And Templeton ?’’ I asked, smiling. 
‘Is he absurdly good-looking ?”’ 

‘¢ He seems godlike to me.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean, then, by saying 
he is not loving?’’ I was devoured with 
curiosity about the strange dilemma of 
these two. 

“I can’t explain. Don’t ask it. He is 
in love with me, of course—in his own 
fashion, without perception. Oh, I am 
sane with it all ; you are right. But, sink 
or swim, thedieiscast. Iam his forever.’’ 


III. 


It was about two weeks later that I sat 
in my boudoir chatting with two friends, 
when Mrs. Vane was admitted. She came 
in with that somewhat supercilious stare. 
which characterizes her, taking an inven- 
tory of the room, its furniture and dec- 
orations, its occupants, and lastly, of my- 
self and my personal adornments. She 
knew my visitors: they were Mr. Ack- 
ley and Mr. Atherton. The former com- 
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mended himself to her snobbishness. The 
latter was a man too unqualifiedly desir- 
able to demand explanation, upon the 
same principle, possibly, that une jeune 
femme a la mode, as Mme. de Girardin 
informs us, notwithstanding all her ca- 
prices, all the chagrins she may inflict 
upon us, is never un paquet. 

Mr. Ackley is a bachelor of uncertain 
age, clever, well-read, polished. When 
his temper :is roused he has a natural 
frankness which his enemies call brutal- 
ity. This naturalness, which is but the 
outgrowth ofa rugged soul, is to my mind, 
on the whole, his chief attraction. It has 
lessons to teach which are not easily for- 
gotten. He likes young men and young 
women, and his advice to them is tinct- 
ured by a caustic wisdom tinged with a 
beneficent philosophy. Himself an ex- 
ample of high honor, his precepts have 
no alloy of baseness. His good-natured 


satire is neverignoble. Heis always a wel- 
come guest in fastidious drawing-rooms. 
My other guest was a widower of forty- 
eight, a man of independent fortune, and 
of leisure, who has for many years filled 
what in his own mind, at least, is the en- 


vied réle of a man of fashion. He has an 
only child, a daughter, whom he has pi- 
loted through the intricacies of the social 
arena with considerable tact and skill. 
He has made her, though not comely, a 
belle. Not brilliant, he has taught her 
that esprit de conduite, which is a better 
guarantee to social success than the most 
acute intellect and the most regular fea- 
tures. He saw to it that she was always 
well chaperoned, well dressed, well turned 
out, and that her companions, of both 
sexes, were correct not only in poise, not 
only in morals and manners, but in the 
more delicate shadings of that social pres- 
tige which he deemed of paramount im- 
portance. This entirely feminine concern 
—of small moment to the average man— 
was partly the result of having been 
forced into a mother’s watchfulness,—and 
in this aspect, pathetic,—partly born of a 
violent pride, whose only expression un- 
der republican institutions was the foster- 
ing of an exalted exclusiveness. Of New 
England parentage, Mr. Atherton was 
imbued with that large share of Philistine 
conservatism which had, in his worldly 
environment, assumed the form of a su- 
percilious disgust for everything .... 
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outside, This disgust was reflected upon 
features which were in themselves pecu- 
liar. Mr. Atherton’s enemies often said 
that he resembled an angry blonde lap 
dog. It is certain that at moments he 
had the petulance of a luxurious pet. 
Yet, although physical beauty was denied 
him, although his face was irregular, and 
his figure angular and nervous, his per- 
son was not devoid of a certain distinc- 
tion. Intensely self-conscious, he was too 
intelligent to be an egoist, and if his ad 
dress lacked ease it was never uncivil. 
Scrupulously formal, he did not appreci- 
ate that a prince of the drawing-room can 
enter the presence of kings upon four 
paws and be instantly imitated. With 
all this, Mr. Atherton was nota fool. He 
was a man of more than average intel- 
lect. And under all, far down in the re- 
cesses of his being, there beat a heart 
full of an intense melancholy. This man 
had a craving for affection. It was his 
heart more than his intellect which spoke 
now and then, and shivered the frail fab- 
ric of his poor ambitions with a shock of 
self-contempt and a moment’s derision. 
He was not devoid of a pale humor. 

His conscience, which he had never 
lost, smote him for his idleness. His sen- 
sitiveness, which had crystallized into 
false pride, made of him an extremely un- 
happy man. He lookéd about him ona 
desert world, as Lermontof’s demon upon 
the fleeting heights of Caucasus, telling 
himself that he had lived in vain, that his 
life was arid and futile. He was certainly 
uneasy and unsatisfied. His daughter 
felt for him, a mixture of respect and fear, 
but little affection. She dreaded his dis- 
pleasure, which was generally directed 
against some small social dereliction. He 
was_too reserved to probe her mind and 
soul. - Yet her lack of confidence secretly 
wounded him. He thought her ungrate- 
ful for the many useful things that he had 
taught her. Had he not taught her to 
distinguish between a high-bred slight 
taken or given, or the incivility of igno- 
rance and crude Bohemianism? Had he 
not taught her the gift of silence, telling 
her that an elegant woman never chatters? 
How to snub her country cousins under a 
well-bred affability ? How to flatter her 
important relatives without a suspicion 
of toadyism? Yet she remained cold! 

He pitied his own lonesomeness in those 
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silent chambers that each of us carries with- 
in himself, but which none may penetrate. 

It was with these interesting men that 
Mrs. Vane found me. They did not re- 
main very long. It was evident that the 
older woman had come for a téte-d-téte. 
She made it evident. The moment we 
were alone together, she broached the 
subject which was uppermost in both our 
minds. She drew her high-eared chair 
close to my reclining one, and immedi- 
ately gave vent to an exclamation of woe. 
«Oh, Mrs. Leigh, will you tell me what 
is to become of me!’’ I opened my eyes 
and feigned astonishment, murmuring 
that I did not seize the situation. «You 
seize it perfectly ; you know what I mean. 
You know of Templeton’s infatuation for 
that—that—woman.”’ 

««If you mean Mrs. Avery,”’ said I, «I 
do not accept that phrase applied to a per- 
sonal friend of mine.”’ 

«Why, what do you know of her?”’ 

‘‘T have known her all my life,’’ I an- 
swered impatiently, ‘and I see no reason 
why a person who has been unfortunate 
should be branded as evil-minded.’’ 

‘“ Well!”’ 

‘‘ Yes ; there is the whole matter,—she 
was unfortunate.” 

‘‘T heard stories.”’ 

‘‘ And believed them, which is more to 
the purpose.”’ 

«I detest women who give cause for 
scandal.’’ 

‘‘There has been no scandal.”’ 
surprised at my own stanchness. 

‘No? I will take your word for it; 
this is a relief.’’ ‘There was, however, no 
relief in her tone, but rather a note of 
disappointnent. Yes, unmistakably, Mrs. 
Vane wanted a scandal; she had called 
for it. Women dislike to be so cheated. 

“No,’’ I went on, ‘‘I am romantic. I 
believe in love. If they care for one an- 
other, then, that is everything.’’ I be- 
came very bold, chafing under the ray 
of her empty eye. ‘And how do you 
know your son will give her happiness, 
—that which she has missed before? You 
have spoiled him, Mrs. Vane. I fear he 
is selfish.” 

She dropped her hands and could only 
again exclaim, «‘ Well!”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ I continued quickly, «I 
know it is always the man’s welfare that 
is considered in these matters; but it 
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takes two to enter such a partnership, 
and I want my poor little friend to find 
joy. Ah, Mrs. Vane, be kind to her!”’ 

‘“Why, the way you talk, one would 
think I was an ogress!’’ I looked at her 
delicate hand—she had drawn off a glove, 
—laden with its beautiful rings, at ‘her 
thin, white throat, at the line of her faint 
lips, at the fading oval of her yellow 
cheek, at the high, aristocratic brow, 
over which her lace veil was drawn up, 
dividing it like a knife with its sharp 
black line. I gazed upon the vertical 
wrinkle which lay under the rippling 
softness of her gracefully brushed gray 
hair, and at her large vacant blue eyes ; 
and I asked myself if, indeed, she might 
not be an ogress, one of those terrible ones 
which dispatch their victims silently, 
crunching their bones swiftly and noise- 
lessly, so that they shall make no cry or 
moaning. Yet she was only a good-look- 
ing, middle-aged lady, gentle of birth, soft 
of speech, and with a purr in her well- 
bred tones. ‘To me,’’ she went on, ‘it 
is all quite dreadful. What, will you tell 
me, is to become of me when Templeton 
is married ?”’ 

«You must have expected it.’’ 

«« Not now ; and then, who could have 
imagined he would make such a choice! 
Were there not enough lovely young girls, 
that he had to give himself to a widow?”’ 

So that was the trouble,—the fresh, un- 
sullied purity of Templeton Vane was not 
to be breathed upon! I laughed in my 
sleeve. ‘* Widows are proverbially dan- 
gerous,’’ I said. 

‘«T never was,’’ said Mrs. Vane. 

I believed her. 

«‘I have always had a horror of flirta- 
tious widows,’’ she continued; «but, of 
course, what can you know of such sen- 
timents? You are not a mother, you 
are a sort of goddess, dear Mrs. Leigh, 
a Diana. Yes, really, you look like—like 
the statues. You sail serenely. What 
can you know of our poor human con- 
flicts and weaknesses ? ”’ 

I murmured faintly that even the superb 
daughter of Latona, whom I could not 
aspire to resemble, had one day awakened 
to the fact that she too had a woman’s 
breast. Then, after a pause,—not in my 
character of an immortal, but moved by a 
very practical human curiosity,—** Have 
you seen her?’’ I asked. 
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«Yes, I have seen her,’’ she sighed. 
«I suppose I was angry—prejudiced. I 
felt a sense of crime in her very clothes!”’ 

“Oh!” 

«‘T don’t want to be disagreeable’’,— 
this was evident,—‘‘I admit I ama foolish 
mother. This has nearly killed me.’’ 
She drew out a cambric handkerchief and 
began to cry softly. «+: You are right; he 
is selfish. You are not a mother. You 
don’t understand these things.’’ 

I had my own doubts as to the future 
of the lovers. I had almost wished they 
might be persuaded to part; but this 
visit was fast making me their ally and 
champion. 

‘«« She angled for and caught him! There 
can be no doubt of that.’’ 

I flushed. ‘In this you are unjust; for 
only yesterday she was telling me of her 
own grave misgivings.”’ 

«« Misgivings !’’ 

«« Yes; he has pursued her, and she has 
yielded, but not at once.”’ 

«Oh!”’ said Mrs. Vane, ‘of course, 
young men will be young men. They will 
pursue the woman who holds the dragée 
haute. She is clever, I don’t dispute the 
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fact, — cold, clever, and calculating.” 

«¢ Now, do you know,”’ said I, «« I should 
imagine her passionate and generous.”’ 

‘«« She has thrown dust into your eyes."’ 

«* Would you have him marry an idiot?”’ 

«« Alva Greene is not an idiot; and you 
know, Mrs. Leigh, I can disinherit him, 
ifI like. It is in his father’s will.’’ She 
drew from her muff a document tied with 
a red string, and began unfolding it. She 
had brought her husband's will! « Let 
me read you the fifth clause.’’ Then she 
read there, in fact, that if her son should 
make a marriage distasteful to her, she 
could leave the entire property of his father 
in other channels. 

«Ah, but,’’ I said, «‘ you wouldn’t do 
this. You wouldn’t beso cruel !”’ 

‘‘T am distraught. I don’t know what 
I should do. I shallconsult my lawyer.”’ 

I told myself, when she finally rose to 
depart, that a man’s hate is feeble toa 
womian’s, if man’s love, while it lasts, 
burns with a steadier flame. Which 
would triumph, her love or her hatred? 
For, after all, if she was a mother she 
would not persecute her child. 


IV. 


I was ill prepared by the events of the 
foregoing chapter for the exquisite peace, 
content, not to say hidden rapture, that I 
found upon the burning faces of my lov- 
ers when I met them again, three months 
later, as man and wife. They had then 
been married a few weeks only. I talked 
with them together; I talked with them 
singly and in pairs; and each could only 
dwell on the perfections of the other. But 
in such matters what people say to us is 
of small value; what radiates from their 
presence is paramount. They both looked 
superbly. They seemed filled to the lips 
with the upbubbling wine of life. 

I found them occupying a handsome 
suite of rooms in a hotel, whence they 
were shortly to sail for Europe. After 
which Templeton vaguely spoke of re- 
turning to America and entering the field 
of politics or of affairs. 

‘‘Il am ambitious for him,’ said Made- 
line, smiling up at him. «I want him 
to stand on his own merits,—to snap his 
fingers at the world.’’ She spoke a little 
tremulously. 

He glanced at me and then at his wife, 
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indulgently. ‘She imagines her pet 
crow to be an eagle!’’ he said, not with- 
out fatuity. 

«You don’t know, he has been an an- 
gel to me!’’ she whispered in my ear. 
«His mother... .”’ 

«« Ah, yes, is she still hostile ?’”’ 

‘«« There is an armed truce,’’ said Made- 
line, laughing, ‘‘ which we hope to change 
into a permanent peace when we visit her 
on the other side. Don’t you think she 
will forgive us when she sees us so happy, 

‘lay down her weapons of defense and 
of offense? We shall goto her directly.”’ 

‘«« There is nothing to forgive.” 

‘No, you are right. I am not meek 
by nature; I am proud. But one must 
be reasonable. She had other hopes; I 
blighted them. I must take time to win 
her to me—to us.’’ Then she seized my 
hand and squeezed it, until the tears 
sprang from my eyes. 

«OQ, God, I am so happy! You don’t 
know—it is heaven! He is everything 
to me,’’ she repeated. «I have often 
cursed my intellect, as it pleased God to 
give meone. I havethought that women 


who had only senses and hearts were the 
happiest; for they are slavishly devoted, 


and in this find satisfaction. With me 
there was so much to be satisfied. But 
there seems sympathy between us, yes, 
really.’” She gave a faint smile. ‘* We 
have talked and talked; there was so 
much to tell each other, such a flood of 
words after all these years that we were 
nothing to one another. ‘There is hardly 
time left for loving, with all that we have 
to say.’’ She spoke in a whisper to me, 
like one alarmed, eager to wrest from des- 
tiny a fugitive and fearful joy. ‘‘ He has 
been so tender, so manly, and then, he 
never makes me jealous.”’ 

I listened to all that she said, as we 
do to the prattle of invalids or children. 
These vagaries of passion are as legiti- 
mate as law. 

He accompanied me to the door. It 
was much the same story. If there was 
less poetry in his effusiveness. «‘ Don’t 
you find Madeline improved, looking 
handsome—eh? She is the sweetest crea- 
ture! Don’t you think my mother must 
love her?” 

I don’t know 
How could any one help it ?>—if—if 
she shows tact.”’ 


» 
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‘Who, your mother ?"’ 

‘‘No, Madeline. She tells me she is 
quick-tempered. I see no evidences of it; 
she isa seraph. But my mother is pecu- 
liar. It will need patience. As to pecu- 
niary matters, she is keeping a sphinx- 
like silence which is most exasperating. 
My allowance continues, and that is all 
I know about it. I shall do as Madeline 
suggests,—come home ina year and make 
myself independent. This dependence on 
woman’s whims is a cursed nuisance. 
You know she wouldn’t come to our wed- 
ding. She left just before.”’ 

I commended his decision. 

‘“‘If Madeline were mediocre, mother 
would have liked her. It is her superior- 
ity that provokes her. Everybody gets 
some praise. Blame only comes to people 
who are envied. Why, look at it in art! 
Who ever parodies mediocrity? You 
women are down on another when she is 
superior in charm. Why, she could have 
married anybody, and she took me!”’ 
He was full of that passionate partisan- 
ship which infuses and increases affection. 
A champion is an idolator. It was quite 
delightful. Love, flying past, had tipped 
his arrow and left it here. Iwas sur- 
prised, because I had looked upon Vane 
as a somewhat self-indulgent young gen- 
tleman, and had feared this might be but 
the whiff of a new caprice,—a desire, com- 
mon to man, for sweetmeats; sweetmeats 
placed just outof reach, and behind analtar 
that must be jumped over to get to them. 


¥. 


It was eighteen months later that I met 
them again,—this time at a European 
watering-place. I had been persuaded 
into a wild mountain trip by a party of 
adventurous spirits, had worn narrow 
cloth gowns, tanned my nose (my best 
feature), neglected the roseate tips of my 
finger-nails, sprained an ankle caracoling 
over glaciers in high heel ; and then had 
had them amputated,—the heels, I mean, 
—and hobbled about with the tread of a 
dragoon or a British old maid; and now 
I was longing to find my boxes again, to 
array myself in soft garments, to put a 
diamond in my hair and a rose in my 
bodice. I began to realize the usefulness 
of conforming heart and intelligence to 
artificial institutions. We all have these 
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swinging reactions. And then my lord 
and master was to meet me in this spot. 
A letter from Madeline Vane had informed 
me that she had a villa there, for a month, 
and they had begged me earnestly to pass 
it with them. I compromised with the 
promise of a three days’ visit, and asked 
them to secure an apartment for me and 
my maid at a neighboring hotel. 

When our train pulled up it was already 
night. A man-servant spoke to my cou- 
rier and told him Mrs. Vane was awaiting 
me in her carriage. I did, in fact, find 
her reclining in a pretty victoria, under 
the first rays of a benignant moon. It 
lighted up a captivating person in the 
form of my hostess. She sat erect, charm- 
ingly dressed, in a majestic attitude I had 
not recognized in her before. Her greet- 
ing was affectionate, but reserved and 
composed. She impressed me like a per- 
son who was learning to stand on her feet. 
She had lost the liquidity which had once 
been a part of her loveliness. There was 
less impulse, possibly a shade of hard- 
ness. Yet, when I took my seat beside 
her, something about her was suggest- 
ive of inward agitation. The finest arti- 
ficiality must convey an impression of 
unexpressed strength, of something un- 
derneath—dormant, if you will, but alive. 
I know not why, in that short drive from 
the station, I was imbued with the idea 
that Madeline Vane was acting a part. 
Women’s intuitions need no further basis 
of belief. They are; that is sufficient. 
She told me of the gaiety of the place, 
of its cosmoramic revels, of the glitter 
and the bluster of the masquerade. There 
were foreign princes of wealth and of lin- 
eage, flaunting their feathers for applause 
and effect. There were impoverished no- 
blemen in search of wealth and beauty ; 
fair Western heiresses, flirting with titled 
adorers, and Eastern business men, who 
took the baths for their livers, and read 
the New York Herald all day, tilting their 
chairs at their banker’s, or sunning them- 
selves under the hotel arcades. She wafted 
me agreeably through a gallery of char- 
acter and situation. 

When we reached the villa, the moon 
was splendidly lighting its Grecian por- 
tico. It looked like a dream of Athens. 
It lay half-hidden in its fecundity of blos- 
som. There was nothing of the middle- 
class or common-place in the nest my 
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friends had chosen. It had something 
apart,—a silence and grace. ’Twas a fit- 
ting asylum for lovers. Here, too, a Soc- 
rates might have sat under quiet trees to 
indulge in unrestful reveries, nourishing 
himself on the pleasures of fine irony. 

Within, the villa was equally attractive. 
The brocade which hung the pretty room 
into which I was led from the antecham- 
ber, was not too new. It had the deli- 
cacy which such things gain when they 
are a little faded. The tea-table was 
drawn close to the wax lights, and the 
roses of the portico wafted their scent 
through the windows. The hearth was 
filled with flowering plants. The suite 
of salons was redolent of perfumes of soft 
and refined luxuries. 

I was rather tired from my journey, yet 
not tired enough to disturb that recipient 
frame of mind which, possibly, in an ac- 
tive brain is best engendered by a slight 
fatigue of the nervous centers. Two 
women who have a great deal to say to 
each other, who are charged, as it were, 
burdened with topics, are apt to interfere 
with each other, if both are equally ag- 
gressive in speech. I sank back upon a 
lounge with a sense of delicious languor, 
breathed a little sigh, placed a cushion 
under my head, stretched out my feet and 
prepared to listen. My luggage had not 
yet come; it could not be here for an hour; 
it was not yet ten o'clock. Here wasa 
chance for awoman-talk. Mrs. Vane told 
me almost immediately that she was quite 
alone, as her husband had gone up to 
Paris to see his mother. This lady, she 
added, had telegraphed to him that she 
needed his immediate presence. «+ Why,”’ 
she said, ««I know not. It is, I presume, 
one of her childish whims.’’ I raised an 
interrogative eyebrow. ‘Oh,’’ she went 
on, ‘“*I may as well tell you, dearest, 
that it has been even worse than I ex- 
pected, yes, worse. She received me with 
cruel coldness, and all my efforts at 
conciliation have proved ineffectual. I 
thought the only people who could not 
be pardoned were the perfect ones; but it 
seems that even my imperfections do not 
commend me to my mother-in-law.” 

«Tell me about it,’”’ I said, comfortably 
settling my hand under my cheek. La 
Rochefoucauld was right; other people's 
troubles have their piquancy. 


‘There isn’t much to tell. She is 
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edgy and inelastic. She lives in a small, 
narrow round, and can see nothing be- 
yond, She belongs to that large class of 
women the whole framework of whose 
virtue seems to consist in unjust severity 
toward their own sex. To men they are 
always lenient, to women harsh and un- 
compromising.’’ I nodded my head. «I 
know them,’’ I said. 

‘«« What will you have? She is still re- 
gretting Alva Greene’s ducats. She is a 
lady, that I must admit. Sometimes she 
makes me feel that Iam not one. I must 
have made some terrible mistake. Per- 
haps I tried too hard to please her. You 
see I—I—love him so much!”’ 

Ah, the touch of nature! 
hand. 

“It was such a foolish thing I can 
hardly speak of it,—the matter of a pearl 
pin,—and this with my tumult of spirit ! 
Ah, she has none of that to repress !”’ 
The cry was genuine. ‘(I went out and 
bought it for her ; a poor little thing; but 
she suffers from cold, she wraps herself 
up. I thought it would have been useful 
to hold her shawl. I meant welJ.’’ She 


I had her 


paused ; I pressed her fingers in eager 


«‘T went there; it was the 
third time I saw her. I had it in my 
breast. I was actually trembling. She 
had been so icy, but not insolent, not act- 
ually insolent, and then—’’ 

«Then ?”’ 

‘«« Well, she just waived it aside. ‘Keep 
it for yourself,’ she said to me, ‘I have no 
use for the thing.’ And then,—then she 
added: ‘You had better not waste your 
husband’s money on such follies.’ ’’ 

‘‘T thought you said she was a lady ?’’ 

«She is, in a way. When she says 
things like that it is in a low voice, and 
she is never vulgar. No, it is I who be- 
came vulgar.’ 

‘‘ What did you say?”’ 

‘« Oh, nothing then, nothing until night, 
when Templeton came home. He had 
been out hunting. Then I just lay in 
wait for him—’’ 

« And?” 

‘‘Ah!”’ she said, and her eyes gleamed 
with a sudden flame, ‘‘this is the awful 
part of it, I forgot myself. I gave him no 
chance—no chance—before he could speak 
—he adores his mother—I criminated my- 
self, made myself the most unforgivable 
offender.’’ 
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‘(IT don’t understand.’* She spoke so 
quickly, with eager breath and dramatic 
intensity, that I rose from my reclining 
position. My heart was beating. 

«« Yes, yes, that is the misery. 
made the most dreadful trouble.”’ 

««Why, what ?”’ 

««T was in fury. 
denounced her.”’ 

«‘ But what did you say?’”’ 

‘«« He spoke of her invalidism. He was 
in good humor. He had had fine sport. 
He didn’t get angry at her a bit, nota 
bit; but rather found fault with me for be- 
ing sensitive. Then it was I cried out 
that dreadful thing. I said, :« No wonder 
she is ill. She lives on stimulants. There 
was but one excuse for her. She had 
taken too much wine.”’ 

“Ah!” 

«© You see you yourself are shocked.” 

‘‘Not in the least, my dear, I should 
have beaten her !’’ 

«Oh, yes, you are. It was terrible, 
for he made a rush for me. and he took 
me by the shoulder. Of course, he was 
not rough at first, until I had talked on 
and on and infuriated him; and then he 
became as one blind, and he shook me 
and threw me from him, and gave me the 
lie, and I hurt my foot against a chair ; 
and when I cried he didn’t seem to care,— 
he wanted to hurt me.”’ 

«Was it a lie?”’ 

««Oh, yes, yes, of course! 
what I said.’’ 

‘« But if he loves you—?’’ 

«Yes ; he loves me.”’ 

‘« Why, then, it is all forgiven !’’ 

‘‘No;”’ she said, ‘it is not forgiven.”’ 

« By him?”’ 

‘“No; by me.” 

«« You think he should always take your 
part?’’ 

“‘No; it is not that.’’ 

‘It was his touching you roughly ?”’ 

«No, no; I have pardoned that. I 
know what passionate pity means. He 
pities his mother because she is alone, and 
old, and ill,—orthinksthatsheis. But he 
should have let the stream have vent. 
There are characters like that; they must 
speak or die. Then comes exhaustion, 
and all is over. After it I was relieved. I 
could have gone back to her, the poor lady, 
on my hands and knees, slaved for her, 
cared for her, served her; but he wouldn’t 


It has 


I pounced on him. I 


I knew not 
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let me. Oh! he is hard, hard. He will 
scarcely let me approach her now.”’ 

‘It isn’t hardness,’’ I said, decidedly; 
‘‘it is a lack of intelligence.”’ 

‘«« Intelligence ?’’ 

‘‘ Exactly. That I could havetold you.”’ 
She shook her head. 

‘« T always felt that he lacked perception, 
but this is so frequent in men, you think 
it is this, and not coldness of heart?’’ 

+ Yes,”’ 

‘He says he hates scenes, and that I 
make them.”’ 

«*Do you often ?’’ 

‘« Why, no; I am placid as a lake every 
day. But there has been one other,—one 
since we were married,—one big one,—oh, 
dreadful !’’ 

‘Tell it to me; it will comfort you.”’ 

‘« There isn’t much comfort in it, but I 
will tell you about it. This time it was 
jealousy.” 

««Oh, nonsense! 
agined it.’’ 

‘‘No, listen; I have an enormous hold 
on him. There was no present jealousy; 


You must have im- 


this was about the past.”’ 
‘‘Oh, my dear! if you propose to make 


yourself miserable about men’s past, you 
had better go into a convent and become 
a réligieuse at once.”’ 

‘“Why? wouldn’t you worry about a 
man’s past?’’ I squirmed ; the subject 
was not pleasant. «I will tell you: and 
first, you know, jealousy is mere jealousy 
while it feeds on doubts, because it is 
doubt. When it becomes certainty it be- 
comes anger. That is why the past has 
such a power,—we know its pictures to 
be real.’’ ; 

‘« Not always.”’ 

‘« This was real, at any rate—horrid !"’ 

‘«T feel sure you exaggerate.’’ 

««T couldn’t,—not what I suffered,—suf- 
fer still when I think of it.’’ 

‘« Don’t tell me then.”’ 

‘Yes, I will. You don’t know, it may 
save me.”’ 

««Save you ?”’ 

‘* Yes ; from more misery. 
safety-valve.”’ 

««Go on then.”’ 

‘IT was fussing over some papers of his 
in an old portfolio. It was there I found 
these letters.’’ 

‘* Dear me !”’ 

‘Yes, from her, that awful woman ! 


It will bea 
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Don’t laugh. If you knew—you do know; 
you have seen her. You know her name. 
If she had only been pretty, or young, or 
anything !”’ 

«‘T am not sure.”’ 

‘No? Well, perhaps not; but it is 
knowing a person that is the worst. We 
know there has been a past,—I have had 
mine, God knows, and so he reminds me, 
sometimes. But when it is vague it is 
bearable. It is knowledge that kills. I 
had seen her in the world. I knew how 
she did up her hair; how she held her 
hands, walked, spoke; how she would 
behave under certain conditions. I had 
been close to her over and over,—talked 
to her. I knew the shape of her ears. 
That is why one would be more miserable 
if it were a friend, than a stranger, that 
they had loved or cared about. Imagi- 
nation has its limits. When you give it 
food it runs riot. Mine did. How could 
he? If you knew! She has a long nose 
.... She is really . . ancient.”’ 

‘«« And the letters ?”’ 

«« Wild love-letters from her to him. I 
read them.” 

‘Was he angry ?”’ 

«Oh, not at that. Any woman would 
have read them. Why, there they were, 
disgracefully evident, indecently get-at- 
able! He thought them destroyed.”’ 

‘‘ How shocking! She must, indeed, be 
shameless,’’ I said, although unable to 
conceal a smile. 

«You may say it.”’ 

‘“« Well, but it is all over?’’ 

‘«Oh, yes, seven years ago.”’ 

«Ah, but then—”’ 

«« She is still alive! ”’ 

«« Where is the creature ?”’ 

‘Travelling !’’ this with a tragic stress. 
‘Gone to Lapland, I hear, on an expe- 
dition.”’ 

«« Let us hope the sea-lions will devour 
her !”’ 

‘«« They couldn’t digest her. She's plain, 
my dear, there is no doubt of that, and 
ill-shapen. But she has a good skin,—al- 
though her nose is so pronounced.”’ 

+¢ Yes,” 

‘You admire her skin, then ?”’ 

‘« No, dear, I said ‘ yes,’ about the nose.”’ 

‘«‘ All this would not have mattered if I 
had not made the most awful fuss.’’ 

‘I suppose fuss is hardly the word.” 

‘Hardly. I just died.” 
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« And made a row?”’ 

«T ranted all night. I insulted him.’’ 

‘«« How did he take it?”’ 

«« Mildly at first, as he always does, and 
at last furious.’’ 

‘«« He did not touch you?” 

«Oh, no! never—never—never but that 
orice about his mother. He is the soul of 
gentleness.” 

«Don't you think, then, that you do 
try him, that you ate too exacting, that 
you ought to control yourself?”’ 

«Ah!’’ she said, pushing the cushion 
at my feet on which she sat closer to my 
knee, and resting her chin upon her palm, 
looking up into my eyes: ‘ That is just 
what I wanted to tell you, that is the 
sum of all that I am confiding to you. 
I am controlling myself. I am con- 
trolling myself, and it isn’t a success. 
Olga, you know how I love, love, love and 
worship him! I have made a god of 
him. He is not my husband, but my 
lover, my idol. Oh, I was so lonely and 
so forlorn when he took pity on me! Oh, 
my poor hungry heart. One must have 
waited,—suffered to know what his love 
meant for me. He will never know how 
I have loved him.”’ 

‘‘Loved! Do you speak in the past 
tense?’’ I felt suddenly as if I was com- 
monplace: that there was not enough 
storm in me to understand her nature. 

She stirred uneasily: «‘Why do you 
imagine I love him less?” 

‘‘Who can say !”’ 

‘‘ What makes you think I should love 
him less?’’ she persisted, with a note of 
insistent anxiety in her tone. 

‘‘T cannot tell—your own word.”’ 

«“Oh!’’ she cried suddenly, springing 
to her feet. «* You have touched that ter- 
ror, you have told the truth—the truth : 
I shall love him less if I control myself, 
if I stifle it all, keep it allin. Why, only 
last week there was a passing misunder- 
standing ; all might have been explained. 
But I feared my own impulse, I feared a 
‘“«scene,’’ as he calls it. I let it pass. I 
held my peace. But every time,—every 
time that I do, there is something seems 
to snap within me—to loosen. I feel that 
| am drifting away from him, to indif- 
ference, to — to — despair. I wake in 
the night, the cold drops upon my fore- 
head. I have dreamed that I wanted 
to speak and could not.’’ Her words 
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and manner impressed me _ strongly. 

‘Why don’t you explain all this to 
him, make a clean breast of your peculiar 
nature, give him its key? How long is 
it since you have held your peace, avoided 
scenes, as you say, and kept your own 
counsel ?’’ 

‘« Several months.”’ 

«And you are less happy?’’ 

«I was in heaven when I felt free with 
him,—when the scene was over; and they 
were so rare, so very rare. Don’t imagine 
that we haven’t lived in peace together. 
It was peace nearly always. But now 
that I keep something back, always, al- 
ways, he doesn’t get all of me, as he 
used. And the most dreadful thing is 
he doesn’t seem to see it, and I am 
miserable.’’ 

«« And you tell me he is better pleased, 
more content ?’”’ 

‘‘Apparently. Only the other day he 
took my hand, and after admiring it (he 
likes my hands), he complimented me on 
my increased tact. He said, ‘ You are 
learning to understand me, to make me 
the existence I desire. I am so grateful, 
I do so detest quarrels!’ and do you know, 
at that moment when I looked at him, I 
never liked or loved him less !”’ 

‘What did you say?”’ 

She sank down again upon the cushion 
at my feet, with a discouraged gesture, 
and her voice fell to a dispirited mono- 
tone. ‘* What was there to say? I ex- 
pressed gratitude, and told him I was 
glad he was so content.”’ 

Before we parted, she made me promise 
I would on no account speak to him. 
‘«He would imagine,’’ she said, «that I 
had complained, and-oh, he is all that I 
have and want!’’ When I went to my 
room my heart felt oppressed. I told my- 
self that here were two beings drifting 
apart, tossed and perhaps wrecked forever 
through a nervous idiosyncrasy of the 
one, a trick of temper or of health, and a 
wilful folly and blindness of the other. I 
decided, notwithstanding my promise, 
that if I had the opportunity I would say 
a word to her husband, guardedly of 
course, and diplomatically. I also de- 
cided that life was quite too impractica- 
ble, except possibly to peasant women 
who have no time for introspection,—only 
enough to carry their fagots, stir their 
soup-pots, and bear their little ones. 
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Life seemed, however, less impossible 
on the following morning. It was a 
bright, pleasant day, and my hostess came 
down to meet me, looking youthful in 
her white costume, and with cheeks like 
ripening peaches. After breakfast we took 
a short drive ; a band of music lured us 
to the promenade, where we deserted our 
low phaeton, and wandered under the 
trees, to join a group of friends. Mr. Ath- 
erton detached himself from among them 
and came forward with his alert, angular, 
gentlemanly movement, to join us. His 
young daughter’s eyes followed his retir- 
ing figure from a neighboring kiosk with 
an air of evident relief. There was a 
young man with her, and the measure of 
cordiality of her smile seemed to change 
in a perfectly distinct ratio with the num- 
ber of steps her father took. 

‘‘T wish Mr. Atherton had a dissipated 
son,’’ I said, watching Miss Atherton 
with keen amusement. 

«« And why, pray?”’ 

‘*To make him appreciate his good 
little girl. Depend upon it, dissipated 


sons have their uses; they are a disci- 


pline to their parents. Parents are un- 
reasonable.”’ 

‘Yes. Do you remember the Nord- 
hoffs ?”’ 

“Why?” 

‘* How kindly they received the garden- 
er’s daughter their second son married?”’ 

‘« How was that, with all their pride?”’ 

‘« Why, the eldest, you see, had married 
an adventuress.”’ 

“Ah!” 

Mr. Atherton was at this time paying 
assiduous court to a young married lady 
of irreproachable ancestry, position, and 
morals. She had deserted Newport for 
six weeks, and had come here, accom- 
panied by her husband and little son, to 
take mud-baths for her complexion. He 
had followed her. It was to be supposed 
that she was now steeping herself, since 
Mr. Atherton had a moment to give to us. 

This lady was celebrated for extreme 
discretion in discouraging the pursuit of 
over-warm adorers, without making ene- 
mies of them. The women said it was 
her laugh. Now, there are all kinds of 
laughter : there is the laugh that is chal- 
lenging, there is the laugh that is promis- 
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ing; but Mrs. Remington’s was pointed 
by no challenge and charged with no 
promise; it was simply disarming. A 
certain gentleman of American birth, but 
foreign breeding, had been frowned down 
by the young women because of too much 
boldness of manner. This they decried 
in the heated conclave of well-bred draw- 
ing-rooms, and yet inconsequently coun- 
tenanced by asking the culprit to dine on 
the following day. He was once, it was 
said, punished by a peal of this searching, 
soul-cleansing, purifying laughter, and 
went forth a wiser, if a sadder man. 

Mr. Atherton's present flirtation was a 
fortunate source of conversation for the 
perambulant American on this summer's 
morning. 

‘I cannot see the fun of it,’ said a 
young widow, who seemed annoyed that 
so eligible a parti should waste his forces 
on an already mortgaged person. ‘‘ They 
sit together for hours ; I often wonder 
what they find to talk about.”’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear, nothing very reprehen- 
sible, I will wager,’’ said I. 

‘«Reprehensible !’’ She sunk her eyes 
and puckered a shocked lip. 

«Well, what ?”’ 

««Mrs. Remington is a pink of propriety, 
as well as of elegance; faultless in con- 
duct as in dress.”’ 

‘‘T saw her once in a cab with Ather- 
ton, crossing the Rond Point,’’ said Alva 
Greene, from under her écru lace parasol. 
‘« Was that good taste? I cannot see why 
a married woman who flirts finds such 
inconceivable delight in abandoning her 
sumptuous equipage to drive about in 
dirty cabs with strange gentlemen !”’ 

«« What will you have? It is a morbid 
appetite,’’ said Singleton Ackley, who 
had just taken a seat beside us. ‘The 
cab, mesdames,’’ he went on, ‘‘is the 
modern gondola—”’ 

‘«« And, therefore, a fit trysting-place for 
lovers ?’’ I asked. 

“It seems to play its part even with 
crown princes and royal personages,”’ he 
answered, smiling. 

‘« Therefore—amien !’’ 

«Every one is thirsting for joys that 
life does not hold,’’ sighed the widow. 

‘‘Look at Mrs. Remington’s bonnet,” 
said Miss Greene. «There is a joy that 
life does hold.’’ The lady in question had 
loomed on the promenade, 
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«She has a new one every hour ; one 
cannot cope with her.’’ 

«« Extravagance makes trade,’ said 
Singleton Ackley, lighting his cigarette ; 
‘it is only a form of benevolence.”’ 

‘«« The men adore her.”’ 

‘«« She is not too clever,’’ said Singleton ; 
‘this is the reason. Intellectual women 
are frightful bores.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘«« They expect to be listened to.”’ 

‘«« What were women made for if not to 
be listened to?’”’ 

«A woman ought to be handsome and 
well groomed.’’ 

««It costs such a lot,’’ said the widow, 
sighing. 

«« Of course, it costs a lot,”’ said I; «and 
so the ingenuous blue-grass cousin finds 
out when she wanders eastward, imagin- 
ing that two new gowns will solve the 
problem.”’ 

«« Onemust beabletodiscard the failures, 
and out of ten gowns four or six are always 
failures,’’ said Miss Greene, decidedly. 

« Yes,’’ said the widow, ‘and there are 
the shoes, and the boots, and the stock- 
ings, and the lingeries ; the laces and the 
furs, the sachets and the parasols; the 
soaps and creanis ; the violet-scented hair- 
washes; the dainty, delicate drop upon 
the handkerchief ; the perfumed bath, the 
nail-powders. Why, a smart woman has 
to spend hours among all these things, 
and the innocent suppose that it is all 
child’s play, and no expense !”’ 

“T would like to see women always 
splendid, like the Roman empresses,”’ said 
an impecunious youth with a feeble mous- 
tache ; ‘‘no tailor-made woman for me. 
I like satins, velvets, jewels.”’ : 

‘‘ Half the women in the world are slat- 
terns,’ said Mr. Ackley. ‘They make 
a grave mistake.”’ 

‘Surely you do not think low physical 
attraction the only one!” 

‘It is very strong—the charm of an ex- 
quisite personality, physical neatness and 
sweetness. Depend upon it, Cleopatra’s 
little hand smelt good.”’ 

‘‘Tolstoi says it is all a snare,’’ said 
Alva Greene. 

‘«Physical perfection,’’ said Mr. Ackley, 
‘‘haunts the mind like melodious music 
and the odor of summer roses. The senses 
have their memory.”’ 

‘«« After all, it is temperament that at- 
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tracts,"’ said Mrs. Vane; ‘ otherwise 
women are but like water-flowers, cold to 
the touch and scentless.’’ 

«Ah, well,’’ said Mr. Ackley, «there 
is room on the earth even for the scentless 
ones, it seems. Fortunately, variety is 
everything—everything. Why expect the 
camellia to be the water-lily, or the sweet- 
pea the geranium? No flower and no 
person can give us every attribute. Look 
at it in literature. ‘She has written a 
pretty book,’ one says, ‘ but why a novel, 
when it might have been an essay ; why 
a song, instead of a dirge? Why ason- 
net? Why not a madrigal?’ I grow so 
sick of this ‘Why, why, why?’ How 
half-witted is the world! Let everybody 
be himself. Give of your best, that is all 
Iask. People say, ‘She gives good din- 
ners, but is not a loyal friend.’ I say, 
‘Eat her dinner then and lay no claim on 
her loyalty.’ One man is faithful, an- 
other sets an excellent table. There is 
room for both. Society is nothing but a 
stepping-stone ; why ask of it religious 
graces and transcendent virtues? The 
earth is a very good place. I don't want 
springs ; Iamcontent with taps. I do not 
expect tostandon heights, withimmensity 
above me and eagles at my feet. I like 
comfort, and this place suits mevery well.”’ 

And here Templeton Vane drove to the 
edge of the grass, in his T-cart, threw 
the reins to his groom, and ran up across 
the grass. He had just arrived from the 
train. He stopped and kissed his wife's 
hand. She flushed with a furious pleas- 
ure at his unexpected return. 

‘‘I telegraphed an hour ago to James, 
to meet me,’”’ he said. «I could not 
keep away from you any longer, dearest,’’ 
I heard him whisper to her. 

It was with intention that I said a word 
to him later, when we returned to the villa. 
He wandered down across his flower-beds, 
to where I sat under the plantain tree, and 
he was the first to speak of his married 
life. «I am very happy,’’ he said. 

“Ah?” 

«Yes; very much more than at first. 
Madeline is beginning to understand me 
better.”’ . 

‘Did she not at first ?’’ I asked, secretly 
impatient. 

‘‘ The dear girl was inclined to make 
a fuss about things. Do you know, 
Mrs. Leigh, 1 often think it is your 
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influence that has been so admirable.’’ 

‘«« My influence !”’ 

«Yes ; you are a woman of the world, 
a woman of so much wisdom. Madeline 
had very little. It was the only defect of 
an otherwise most lovable character.’ 

‘«« You always said she was lovable.’’ 

‘«‘And I was right—ahem! More so 
now than ever, that I have.... er 

. . trained her, as it were, to suit mie.”’ 

«She. suits you then, now? She un- 
derstands you ?’’ 

‘Yes, lately, perfectly.”’ 

«« And you,’”’ I said, turning round and 
fixing his amiable, clear eye with my 
own sharply. ‘*And you? Do you suit 
her? Do you understand her ?’’ 

He shifted his position and opened his 
mouth ; his jaw fell and he remained 
speechless. ‘Tell me!"’ I leaned for- 
ward clasping my hands. He had a puz- 
zled line between the roots of his hair and 
his shapely nose. ‘*Why do you ask 
such an odd question?’’ he said to me 
after a short pause. 

‘«Oh, idle curiosity, no more. It can- 
not be true, can it, that between two 
hearts that have won each other, there 
is sometimes a wide chasm that noth- 
ing can bridge?’’ I felt indignant with 
the man and provoked at the fetters of 
my promise to Mrs. Vane. I rose. He 
sprang to his feet and seized one of my 
hands. ‘Why do you say this to me?’’ 
he asked, frowning. 

‘Tf you are an artist,’’ I answered him, 
‘‘who has undertaken to play on a diffi- 
cult instrument, be sure beforehand that 
you are strong and skilful. Nothing is 
so pitiable in that line, my dear friend, 
as a poor performance. If you are a man 
of action, who has sworn to vanquish at 
all costs, why do not fail, like Napoleon 
at Waterloo. And now I am going in to 
rest.”’ I felt that I had been enigmatic ; 
but what could one say to a man so sunk 
in the contemplation of his own sagacity ? 

On the following day I left them stand- 
ing side by side upon their porch, as they 
waived their adieux tome. She clung to 
me a little at parting, and she whispered 
a word in my ear with a blush. I had 
suspected her secret, and kissed her ten- 
derly, not, however, without a sudden un- 
accountable anxiety in my soul. There 
was a wistful look in her eyes and a tear, 
as I drove away. I saw her turn and look 
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up appealingly at her husband, putting 
out her hand towards him, as if seeking 
his to clasp. But he was giving an order 
to a servant, who was coming up the path- 
way, and he did not notice her gesture. 
His back was half turned to me, and his 
own hands were thrust into the pockets 
of his short, admirably fitting morning- 
coat. He drew it forward thus over his 
comfortable hips, clearly defining the lines 
of his fine, stoutish figure. He looked a 


perfectly self-satisfied human being. 


VII. 


We had a quiet sea and azure heavens 
all the way across the waters. A com- 
mercial traveller who had squared him- 
self into his camp-stool, with a groan and 
a ‘*whatever way you look at it, it’s a 
weary ride!’’ on the first morning, had 
taken heart of grace, and smoked his pipe 
assiduously, and played at nine-pins with 
the young betting men who infested the 
deck of an afternoon, as if he, on the 
whole, rather enjoyed the dreaded tedi- 
um, which meant to his ceaseless activ- 
ity seven days of rest. His heavy laugh 
came ever and anon, wafted across the 
gaping red mouths of the ventilators, 
whose greasy breath puffed out above me 
where I crouched with sea-sick smiles. I 
used to watch these distant revels, in 
which my husband occasionally took a 
dignified part. When weary of this I 
chatted with Dr. Elsworth. He was a 
man whom I knew slightly in New York, 
but rarely met there. He was an eccen- 
tric bachelor of about fifty, reputed to be 
a scholar and a student. He had served 
in the army during the war, and had kept 
the habit of displaying his bulky form in 
a military cloak; and of covering his 
scant locks with a wide sombrero, which 
he seemed to imagine the casque of a 
war-god. Shy, retiring, with the reti- 
cence which passes for modesty, he was, 
in fact, intensely vain. He longed for 
appreciation, and begged for it on all 
occasions. He was handsome, with a 
broad, ungraceful comeliness. He had a- 
mild eye, kindly lips, a large, benevo- 
lent, guileless brow. Without one spark 
of natural genius or even of spontaneous 
talent, he had risen to a sort of unpro- 
ductive eminence, through an appalling 
devotion to detail and to study. He was 
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a littérateur, something of a musician, 
and a bit of an artist. Just now he hada 
fine medical frenzy upon him. Although 
he had graduated in his youth an M.D., 
he had never practised. He had lately 
attended a convention of medical men in 
Germany. He was full of their ideas and 
his own, and we talked one day about the 
theories ofa celebrated physician, an alien- 
ist, who had lately delivered a brilliant 
course of lectures. We were discussing 
the fact so often stated, that every one is 
more or less insane. 

‘«Professor Lay,’’ said the doctor, 
‘(makes a physiological classification. 
His principle is that an order of morbid 
phenomena in insanity is identical with 
that of health phenomena modified. The 
ancients thought and wrote much on 
these subjects. Aretaeus recognized mania 
and dementia. Then there was Gayland, 
who knew a great deal about these things. 
In 1763 there are Sauvage and Linnzeus. 
In 1764 we have Vogel, then Dr. Arnold, 
with his classification of ideal, notional, 
and pathetic insanity. Esquirol, the pu- 
pil of Pinel, tells us that monomania is 
the disorder of the faculties limited to one 
of a small number of objects, the predom- 
inance of a gay expansiveness, being one 
form, while the most common is gran- 
diose monomania.”’ 

One evening I rebuked my husband for 
a lack of indignation at the carelessness 
and want of neatness of one of the deck- 
stewards, and finding it impossible to ex- 
cite his wrath, I flung at him my usual 
accusation, ‘‘ You are phlegmatic !”’ 

‘‘ Hold! hold ! my dear lady,"’ said Dr. 


Elsworth. «‘ Nobody really is phlegmatic.’’. 


‘«Why, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘« Exactly this : one person screams and 
cries out, and is relieved. The other holds 
his peace and gets neurosis.” 

«« Why, what an odd idea !”’ 

‘‘Depend upon it, there is something 
in it; the ancients were full of these 
theories.”’ 

As he droned on, somehow my thoughts 
reverted to Mrs. Vane. He was still talk- 
ing upon these matters, when the stars 
came out in the black-blue heights of the 
serene dome over our heads, creating a 
fantastic phantasmagoria. I wondered if 
I myself had not done injustice to some 
of the silent sufferers about me, to my 
good husband, for instance, who was al- 
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ways tranquil as a god. But one hates to 
be pinned to acknowledge one has been 
wrong,—to make any concessions. Did 
not concessions lead Louis xvi. to the 
scaffold? Right or wrong, one does like 
to stick to one’s convictions. I still felt 
inclined to believe that a heart that could 
not overflow in speech or action was too 
feeble for emotion. 


VIII. 


The next time that I heard of Madeline 
it was at a dinner party. I had gone 
rather unwillingly to this pretty banquet. 
When we returned to the drawing-room 
I found myself in a group of young 
women not especially pleasing or conge- 
nial to me. One of them, indeed, I knew 
but slightly, and perhaps on this account 
admired. I might have found her suffi- 
ciently interesting to detain in conversa- 
tion, had she not almost instantly with- 
drawn from the rest of us, to look at a 
case of miniatures which stood at the fur- 
ther end of the apartment. She was os- 
tensibly examining these portraits, which 
dainty trifles were exhibited in a wide or- 
molu cabinet; but I think that we prob- 
ably bored her. We were all married 
women except one maiden of thirty-two 
summers, who was herself shortly to en- 
ter into the coveted privileges of the 
madame. She had been extremely hand- 
some, and still dressed and posed for a 
beauty ; but it was said of her beauty 
that a number of vicissitudes of the heart 
had left scars upon it. I have already 
mentioned her name: it was Alva Greene. 

She was recounting to a somewhat res- 
tive listener the culminating experience 
of her lot, and the perfections of the 
happy suitor she was about to bless. 
‘«« There is no question about it,’’ she was 
saying, ‘‘and you know if I amcredulous— 
hesimply never looked atanother woman."’ 

‘‘Really?*’ The lady she addressed, a 
sharp-eyed, thin-lipped brunette, glanced 
at her with that profound distrust with 
which one woman views the passion that 
another inspires. Other people’s love- 
affairs are always problematic. They re- 
main in the category of the questionable. 

‘««Never!’’ (this aggressively.) ‘It 
gives one such security, such peace.’’ 
Miss Greene thought the best defense was 
to be herself the attacking party. 
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«‘T have heard he was devoted to his 
first wife,’’ said the brunette, «‘ which is 
always an excellent guarantee of the 
future.” 

There was a moment’s painful silence. 
«« Devoted is a mere word,’’ said Miss 
Greene irritably. ‘‘ Kind, of course, he 
was. He is the soul of honor and gentle- 
manliness. She was a puny, fretful in- 
valid. He had her looked after, of course.’’ 

«“Oh!”’ 

The ripe maiden blushed and smiled coy- 
ly. ‘But when he saw me,—it was at the 
Greshams’ dance, you know, last year—’’ 

««T remember it.’’ 

“Jt was the thunderbolt—instanta- 
neous. He never had felt love before.’’ 

«““Fancy!’’ Theejaculation savored of 
a slight irony. Surely such confidence 
deserved a better faith. 

‘‘His has been a life singularly free 
from .... I mean exemplary in every 
respect. No women at all,—no compli- 
cations of that sort. First, his career, 
and then exercise. It is wonderful, with 
such an intellect, his love for manly 
sports.”’ 

‘“‘How old is he?’’ asked the other 
lady abruptly, stirring nervously in her 
chair, and propping up her long chin 
upon a tanned Suéde hand. 

‘« Forty-nine.”’ 

«Only that?”’ 

‘« Why? doesn’t he look much younger? 
Everybody says so.’’ 

‘««He varies.”’ 

«Ah, he is true,—true and pure.’’ 

«Oh, my dear! Of course, one’s lover 
is all these things, always—like one’s 
mother,’’ and the lady laughed rather 
unpleasantly. 

‘‘Do you think me easily duped?”’ asked 
the fiancée, in an offended whisper. 

‘‘ My dear, why do you ask me such a 
quaint question ?”’ 

‘You seem tothink .... 

‘‘T should suppose, being so beloved, 
you would not care what people thought. 
I should be quite indifferent if I had the 
luck to inspire such sentiments.’’ 

“Of course, you understand that a 
woman of my charm and accustomed to 
such a lot of attention, would refuse to 
put up with another woman’s leavings.’’ 

‘‘Why, of course, my dear! Only you 
know people are so nasty, they never will 
think or say what we want them to.”’ 


” 
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The virgin raised her eyes and looked 
at her friend with a gleam of resentment. 
‘« They may say what they like. I never 
saw such a mad devotion. His pursuit 
was simply terrific, although, of course, 
always full of respect and even of formal- 
ity,’’ she added, apologetically. 

‘*T should think you would have been 
frightened.”’ 

«Well, almost, at first, but now, of 
course, he is calmer ;’’ this with another 
coy shiver. 

«Yes, naturally ; the approach of mar- 
riage is always a sedative.”’ 

‘« | suppose persons judge from their own 
experience.’’ Resentment is accumulative. 

‘«« My own experience tells me that it is 
effectively calming.’’ 

‘‘That depends on how one begins. 
Now I do not intend to make a mess of 
my husband's life.’’ 

‘©Of course not; you have had such a 
nice long time to make all your plans. 
/ was married extremely young.’’ This 
was too much, and the bride-elect rose 
hastily and joined me and a doll-like little 
lady who was recounting the bewildering 
fascinations of her first-born infant. «‘ He 
has such a fat little leg—you can’t im- 
agine! and he crows so, and shuts up one 
eye. He is the very image of Theodore, 
—just his father’s nose. Don’t you re- 
member that dent between the nostrils? 
Isn't it odd that children should resemble 
their father? Itisinconceivable. I asked 
the doctor about it. He says there is some 
scientific reason. Heexplained it as best 
he could ; it was most instructive. He is 
exactly like his father, too, in character, 
in everything, the same strong will and 
tenacity of purpose, with self-respect, am- 
bition, dignity.” 

‘How old is he ?’’ I asked, quoting the 
question which had lately been put on 
the other side of the lamp-shade, across 
the palm-tree. 

‘«« Right weeks.”’ 

«« And all these traits already developed ! 
Why, he must indeed be a marvel of pre- 
cocity !” 

‘+s Yes. 


Crumpet, the English nurse, 
says it’s an unusual case; she never saw 
anything like it before.’ 

I commended Crumpet’s sagacity and 
insight. 

‘««She is excellent, and so cheery, and 


likes the place. We took her from Lady 
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de Horton. Lady de Horton’s baby was 
called James John De Courcy Peveril of 
the Peak Drummond.”’ 

‘* Poor baby !”’ 

‘« He was never allowed cow’s milk, al- 
though his mother... . ”’ 

I had kept one ear upon the dialogue 
across the lamp, and now, seeing the be- 
trothed making a double-quick advance 
in my direction on the points of her high- 
heeled satin shoes, I took refuge behind a 
screen, and sank on a sofa, beside a lady 
to whom I had been presented by our 
hostess on my arrival. The latter had 
since informed me, in a voice tinged 
with acute suffering, that this . . . . per- 
son... . was the widow of ‘dear Char- 
lie Lomax, you know, who was killed at 
Snake’s creek, inan Indian engagement,”’ 
and that the said Mrs. Lomax was incon- 
veniently in town from Snakeville, Or- 
egon, and had been crushed in at this dir- 
ner, at the last moment, and under pro- 
test. ‘He married her out there, you 


know,’’ she added, as she looked across 
at her relative, with a tormented eye. 
‘‘Would you mind saying just a little, 
tiny word to her, by and by? She doesn’t 
know a soul, and the women are so horrid 


to strangers!'’ She stopped to take 
breath, and I noticed that she had a good 
deal more to say, but that, after an in- 
stant’s reflection, she concluded it was 
not well-bred to criticise a guest. She 
had gracefully glided on. I good-natured- 
ly promised to devote myself, after din- 
ner, to the Snakeville widow, and now 
proceeded to win my spurs. I approached 
the fair unknown with a somewhat patron- 
izing manner, and laudable purpose of af- 
fability, but she did not meet my advances 
with the embarrassed delight which my 
condescension should have commanded. 
‘It’s awfully hot in this parlor!’’ was 
her first greeting, in a tone in which there 
lurked a certain combative quality. I of- 
fered her my fan. ‘Thanks; I’ve got 
one myself.’’ She had early in the even- 
ing attracted my attention by her extreme 
prettiness, the youthfulness of her appear- 
ance, and the peculiarities of her costume. 
It is needless to say that all the other 
women were in full dress, and some of them 
even in diaphanous ball-gowns, crowned 
with flowers, intending to be driven 
straight from the dinner to an early dance, 
without change of raiment. But Mrs. 
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Lomax was not in a ball-gown. It would 
have been indeed difficult to determine for 
what peculiar function her accoutrement 
had been constructed. She had on a spe- 
cies of loose shirt or blouse, which met a 
skirt fulled at the hips with a wisp of 
gold. It was as shapeless as a domino, 
or the petticoat of a dancing dervish. It 
was made of some flimsy summer fabric 
and was of a faint green color. As she 
moved, one had an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion that she had possibly forgotten to 
put on her underclothes, and hoped the 
draft from the door would not convert this 
half- acknowledged fear into certainty. 
The shirt, which reached her creamy 
throat, was fastened by a bit of white 
lace, and a large, round seed-pearl brooch. 

Her hair, profuse and golden, was cut 
short, and curled all over her head. It 
stood straight out like a halo or arch, 
from one small ear to the other, thus 
framing her high, pale forehead. It 
was generously decked with a scattering 
of seed-pearl pins. On her feet she wore 
light-green stockings and black velvet 
slippers with large buckles. The tender 
tone of her complexion, which was of a 
soft ivory tint, was rudely dispelled by a 
color on each cheek-bone, so distinctly 
unnatural that one felt thankful the 
shaded lamps blended the effect with 
merciful discretion. But the scarlet curves 
of her moist young lips were genuine. 
She wore very tight lavender seamless 
gloves, not entirely drawn on at the ends 
of the fingers, and from a ring and chain 
on her little finger there depended a lace 
pocket-handkerchief, trimmed at its edge 
with a wide lace flounce. 

Notwithstanding her remarkable outfit, 
and in spite of it, she was the handsomest 
person present. Her profile had the reg- 
ularity of acarved cameo. Her wide, deep 
eyes, with their curled lashes, were sin- 
gularly expressive. Her face offered the 
mixture of types represented by Greek 
art and the more piquant coquetry of the 
statues of Coustou. Her eyes, at present, 
were filled with infinite disdain. I asked 
her, to make conversation, if she had seen 
our host’s collection of miniatures. 

She bit her lip. «‘I looked at them fora 
while, before dinner,’’ she said. ‘They are 
awful. I can do better than that myself.”’ 

‘« Have you studied art abroad ?’”’ 

«Bless me, yes! I took three years in 
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an atelier in Paris, first on still-life, then 
from the nude. I can do very well in oils, 
and those little heads, too.’’ 

‘«Have you travelled much ?’’ I asked 
suavely. 

««Oh, yes. I have been everywhere ; I 
went around the world with my brother ; 
he was engineering. Why, it was in Rus- 
sia I met the colonel.’’ I presumed the 
«“colonel’’ was her dead lord. ‘ Yes,’’ 
she went on, ‘‘ we got engaged at Tsarkoe, 
Sélo, in the grotto they call Caprice.’’ 


wn by — 


S. Reinhart. 
ON THE PROMENADE, 

This was unusual, romantic, and I said 
so. 

“Ah,”’ she sighed, ‘yes! It was ro- 
mantic. I've had a lot of that in my life. 
When you've travelled round and then 
been on the plains and at army-posts, and 
hunting buffaloes, a place like New York 
seems awfully tame. I kind of pity you 
all here!’’ 

I agreed that we were, in fact, very 
tame,—chimney sparrows, house-flies, 
tepid and insignificant, hopping about 
lopelessly in search of entertainment. 

“I’ve led a queer life,’’ she went on, 
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‘cand had a lot of trouble; but it was. not 
dull a bit. What a horrid smell those 
lamps make!’’ she added, widening the 
delicate nostrils of her perfect nose. 

‘¢ We think these French things an im- 
provement on gas ; but I see one is turned 
up too high.”’ 

«“We only use the electric in Snake- 
ville; we consider these oils offensive. 
But, then, the residences there are so 
large.’’ 

Residences ! I knew Snakeville. I saw 
it. I knew that no one got up 
there, and no one went to bed; 
but that every one ‘rose,’’ and 

|| every one « retired,’’ and, in fact, 
4 that the most trifling detail 
of life was enacted with august 
and solemn elegance. No one 
lived in Snakeville ; people « re- 
 sided.’’ There were no houses, 
but «‘ palatial residences.”’ 
«This is a charming drawing- 
room,—don’t you think so?” I 
said, lowering my voice, lest our 
hostess should overhear our 
criticisms. ‘‘ Don’t you find 
this Louis Seize room admir- 
ably carried out ?’’ 
“It seems mighty small 
to me,’’ said Mrs. Lomax ; 
‘why, Senator Packer's 
is a regular castle, all 
white marble and an onyx 
staircase, with a gold rail- 
ing to it They have got a 
gallery a hundred feet long, 
with the most splendid pic- 
tures—Meissoniers, and Gé- 
rémes, and all that. His 
wife, Mrs. Packer, is a very 
fine woman; did you ever 
chance to meet her? I hap- 
pened to call on her once when she was 
retiring. She had me called to her room. 
She had on a brocade nightgown covered 
with crystal drops; it was made in Paris. 
Did you ever meet her?’’ she repeated. 

I had never met Mrs. Packer, and so 
I informed her, adding that the Snake- 
ville ladies must indeed be very superb if - 
they went to bed encrusted with crystals. 
Whether she thought my remark imperti- 
nent, I cannot tell; but she flushed and 
frowned. 

«« When we retire to our bed-chambers,”’ 
she answered, somewhat irrelevantly, ‘‘ we 
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are not in the habit of receiving company; 
but Mrs. Packer is always very dressy, 
whether she is at parties or on the street. 
I have seen nothing here that came up to 
her,’’ and her regard rested with ill-dis- 
guised contempt upon Miss Greene’s se- 
vere satin. 

My amiable intentions of condescension 
having been rudely quelled, and finding 
myself strangely uncomfortable and ill at 
ease, I ventured timidly to inquire if she 
considered Miss Greene handsome. 

‘*No,;"’ said Mrs. Lomax, shaking her 
yellow curls ; at least, she wouldn’t pass 
for such out in Oregon. I reckon out 
there she wouldn't get much attention, 
not at her age. She's fady-looking, but I 
think all the New York women look that 
way—sort of frayed out.’”’ I involuntarily 
cast a furtive glance at myself in a neigh- 
boring mirror; she was right, we were 
‘frayed out ;”’ I felt it coming on like a 
fit of ague. 

‘‘ And what do you think of our men? 
Do they please yout better?’’ I asked. 

Her scarlet cheek turned quickly to my 
question. ‘I think they are dreadfully 
dumb—all those I have met, at least.’’ 


«Are the gentlemen in Snakeville all 
eloquent ?”’ 

She laughed ; yes, she was very lovely. 
‘They know a handsome woman when 
they see her, and how to make her realize 


it,’’ she answered. ‘That is something 
more than the men here seem to fathom.”’ 

‘«« They tell her so?”’ 

‘‘Well, they are not backward.”’ 

«‘T am sure, then, you must have had 
many such declarations.”’ 

‘«Oh, my share, when I was a girl! I 
have only begun to go out again lately, 
since I took off my black for the colonel.”’ 

‘‘Has any one heard anything more 
about Mrs. Vane?’’ a voice spoke on the 
other side of the screen. 

‘‘Why?” asked I, emerging startled, 
‘« what is there to hear about Mrs. Vane?”’ 

‘‘Why, don’t you know?” said the 
others in chorus ; ‘‘ we thought you were 
her intimate friend.’’ I had not heard, 
and told them so. 

‘« Well,”’ said the first speaker, in a dis- 
trait tone, one eye on the door, from which 
shortly would emerge a pair of broad 
shoulders she was supposed to be waiting 
for, ‘‘her baby was born too soon, and 
she has gone mad.”’ 
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«« Mad ?”’ I started, shaken to the heart. 

«« Well, no, not exactly that, but a sort 
of melancholy. They cannot rouse her.’’ 

««T heard it was monomania.”’ 

«* Why, what?” 

‘That she fancies she must not tell 
something that is on her mind, 1 know 
not what. Lillie Lawton saw her—says it 
is so sad,’’ 

‘‘It was a miserable match for him,”’ 
said Alva Greene, ‘‘she had not a sou. 
His mother tried to break it up, but he 
would not listen. There were stories 
about her before, were there not?”’ 

«Oh, lots of them! Her husband 
drank.”’ 

«Do you call that a story about her?’”’ 

«You can’t tell; she may have driven 
him to it.’’ 

«« But that is only a surmise.”’ 

‘« His mother did not wish him to mar- 
ry one of those women about whom there 
are ... . surmises.’’ 

‘‘Naturally. Wasn’t there some story 
about a man in love with her?’’ 

‘« Since when is it a crime for a woman 
to have a’man in love with her?”’ 

‘« My dear, are you not aware that at 
that time she was a married woman?”’ 
said Miss Greene. 

«Pshaw! If she was fascinating, she 
couldn’t help herself !’’ 

«« She was fascinating, to men.”’ 

‘‘ Lillie Lawton says it’s quite shock- 
ing, she looks so dreadfully, and never 
will speak, never opens her lips. He is in 
despair,—sits all day outside of her door, 
listening, listening. The most awful 
(eee. ....” 

«« Outside her door?”’ 

«Yes. She has taken a violent dislike 
to him, and shrinks from him as if she 
feared him.’’ 

‘‘How lamentable when he broke his 
mother’s heart to marry her, and heaped 
everything upon her!” 

‘‘ But wasn’t she always rather queer ?’’ 

‘«T don’t know; she was awfully attrac- 
tive,—yes, queer, I think; no doubt eccen- 
tric. She posed for a femme incomprise.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps she was one,’’ said a quiet 
voice. It was that of the lady whom I 
admired, and who had sat apart over the 
miniatures. 

And I, who had loved Madeline, rose 
quickly and hurried towards her, lest the 
others should see my tears. 


~~ 





HE illustrious Hungarian patriot, 
Louis Kossuth, whose death is 
mourned by millions of lovers of liberty, 
was the son of a lawyer of noble lineage 
and patriotic antecedents. He was born 


in the county of Zemplin, and became, in 


course of time, an advocate, like his father. 
At an early age he took an active part in 
politics, and, upon entering the Diet, 
formed relationships with all the men 
who were destined to play an important 
part in the revolution. 

As the newspapers were forbidden to 
publish reports of the proceedings in the 
Diet, Kossuth prepared summaries of 
what was said and done. There was great 
eagerness to obtain these written reports, 
and half Hungary became the copyist for 
the other half. People became greatly ex- 
cited in discussing these parliamentary 
debates concerning the formation of laws, 
not only for their technical value, but for 
the passages of sublime eloquence which 
they contained. The country was awak- 
ening to the necessity of a national policy. 
Meanwhile, the Austrian government was 
greatly annoyed at the popularity of these 
manuscript publications, which told not 
only of laws enacted, but of the reform 
bills to be introduced by the opposition. 

Kossuth, now a lawyer at Pesth, very 
active in the propaganda of the liberals, 


* This theory has been attacked, by French opportunists, as a fatal one. 


received" an official order to discontinue 
his agitation against the government. He 
declined to do so, and was thrown into 
prison. His incarceration lasted for four 
years, during which time his mind be- 
came strengthened and formed. He elab- 
orated the plans and projects of constitu- 
tional reform which he intended to carry 
out later on. His popularity grew so rap- 
idly that Emperor Ferdinand v. could not 
ignore the Hungarian sentiment, and, af- 
ter a vehement protest by the Diet of 
Presburg in 1840, Kossuth was liberated. 

At this moment, Austria needed Hun- 
garian troops, and the prisoner of the 
evening received the authorization next 
day to found the «‘ Pesti-Hirlap.”’ His 
success was so great that it provoked the 
jealousy of the chief of the liberal party, 
Count Széchényi, who accused Kossuth of 
promulgating ‘‘idealism"’ and + danger- 
ous dreams.’’ Kossuth, in reply, gave a 
definition of his politics. His critics said 
it resembled a lawsuit in which both sides 
claimed equal merits. Politics, he said, is 
the science of exigencies. Action must 
be taken according to circumstances. 
There is no necessity for inactivity, im- 
morality, or an immovable policy. All 
possible benefit, however, for the sake of 
the country must be drawn from current 
events.* 


The ease of interpretation 


corresponds, in some minds, with a spirit of negation. 
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The political career of the Magyar hero 
was at its height on the 3d of March, 1848. 
Of that day, he pronounced a most elo- 
quent discourse. He appealed to his col- 
leagues in the Diet at Presburg to petition 
the King of Hungary, Eerdinand v., Em- 
peror of Austria, to grant a responsible 
ministry and a liberal constitution for the 
Austrian provinces. The address was 
voted by acclamation by the Diet, and by 
the Chamber of Magnates. It demanded 
equal rights for every class, freedom for 
religious belief, trial by jury, free public 
instruction, and the annual meeting of 
the Diet. 

The emperor granted all that was 
asked, but immediately set to work to de- 
stroy the efficiency of 
the concessions. He 
formed an incongru- 
ous and generally ap- 
athetic ministry. It, 
however, contained 
two men, born to be 
rivals, who were to 
play opposing réles 
in the destiny of their 
country—Kossuth 
and Deak. 

On the 11th of July, 

1848, Kossuth notified 

his countrymen that 4 

the government was 4 

powerless, and that 
the court of Vienna 
was weakening Hun- 
gary, by all the 
means in its power, 
and used these Demosthenic words, which 
ever since have remained celebrated: «It 
is to ourselves that we must look for 
strength. The nation that only exists 
by the assistance of others, is not born 
to live.’’ 

The Russians were threatening the 
Moldo-Wallachian principalities, and the 
Croatians were in open revolt. Dangers 
were rapidly accumulating. The minis- 
try, of which Kossuth was a member, de- 
manded two hundred thousand men for 
the service of the country,—and it gave 
them. The delegates of the Magyars 
went to Vienna, to solicit an audience 
from the Emperor-King of Hungary; but 
he refused to receive them. They re- 
turned to Hungary, indignant at the in- 
sult that had been placed upon them. 
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Jellachich, with greater audacity than 
ever, excited the revolt in Croatia by say- 
ing, ‘I act in the name of the emperor.”’ 
The Hungarians, humiliated in what was 
dearest to them,—their national pride,— 
became heroes. Peasants armed them- 
selves with scythes, axes, and whatever 
came to hand. The shepherds of the 
great plain of Puszta, who are accustomed 
to discipline hundreds of horses and cattle, 
by means of their great whips, blinded 
the Austrian cavalry, as they sat in their 
saddles, with these weapons. Jellachich 
struggled against formidable resistance. 
The Hungarian hussars deserted the army 
of the emperor, and formed a cavalry 
corps. Jellachich could not pierce its 
ranks, or vanquish 
it. The lieutenant 
of the emperor was 
driven back and pur- 
sued. 

Ferdinand v. then 
defied the Hungari- 
ans to do their worst, 
and insulted them, by 
all the means that 
was in his power. He 
appointed this same 
Jellachich Royal 
Commissioner of 
Hungary, with pow- 
ers to declare martial 
law, and a state of 
siege. The country 
at large revolted toa 
man, and demanded 
independence. Kos- 
suth, whose authority increased daily, 
still endeavored—a very grave fault—not 
to exceed the bounds of legality, but to 
appeal from the emperor to the emperor. 
Ferdinand v., finding no egress from the 
situation, abdicated in favor of Franz 
Joseph. The rupture between Hungary 
and the empire was complete, and the 
Hungarian nation accomplished miracles 
of patriotism in defending itself from the 
assaults of the Austrian army. 

The Diet of Debreczin, the 14th of 
April, 1849, proclaimed the fall of the 
house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and thus 
formulated its resolution: +‘ Without rash- 
ness, or political passion,—but because the 
patience of the nation is exhausted.” 
Kossuth was named dictator. 

Here a dramatic episode occurred—the 
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treachery of Gérgey. Much has been 
written, and much has been said, on the 
question. Did he betray the Hungarian 
revolution? The accusers of Gérgey were 
formerly more numerous ; to-day, his de- 
fenders—since the witnesses of the facts 
have disappeared—recruit more adher- 
ents. Up to the time of the proclamation 
of the fall of the emperor-king, Gorgey 
had always been victorious in the field. 
As soon as he learned of the appointment 
of Kossuth as dictator, he abandoned his 
positions, and arrived at Pesth, under pre- 
text of defending the fortifications of 
Buda, thereby losing time, and disorgan- 
izing the army. He demanded the port- 
folio of the minister of war ; he changed 
the generals, over- 
threw the results of 
Kossuth’s labors, 
showed coldness to- 
ward the admirable 
enthusiasm of the 
people, which was ex- 
tinguished by defeat. 
In vain did the vet- 
eran Bem achieve vic- 
tories over the enemy, 
accomplishing prodi- 
gies of valor. He 
alone obeyed the 
wishes of Kossuth. 
Goérgey was most bit- 
ter against Bem, and 
rendered his tri- 
umphs useless. Sud- 
denly, Gérgey took 
command of the 
Hungarian army, so that he could have 
the glory of being proclaimed the savior 
of his country. But it was too late. 

The great Hungarian poet, and lover 
of liberty, Pet6fi, fought under Bem, 
and died while singing of the glory of his 
country. In 1845, when twenty-two years 
old, he prophesied his own death, in the 
impending struggle. I cannot resist the 
pleasure of giving some verses from the 
pen of Kossuth’s friend. 
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De mon cheval lorsque je tomberai, 
Ah! qu’un baiser sur ma lévre se pose, 
Baiser de toi, divine Liberté, 

Toi, le plus beau des étres humains. 


Ah! que je voudrais que ce fait le printemps— 
Printemps de guerre, oi les roses fleurissent, 
Rouges de sang sur le coeur des soldats, 


Oa le clairon, rossignol des batailles, 
Fait resonner sa chanson qui transporte, 
J’y serai, et sur mon coeur, aussi, 
Croitra la fleur sanglante de la mort. 


In 1848, a year before his death, Pet6fi 
again sung : 


Je suis a toi, Patrie, a toi 

De coeur et d’Ame. 

Que pourrais-je donc aime, 

Si je ne t’aimais? 

Mon coeur est un temple, l'autel 
C'est ton image! 


Kossuth had to struggle against Gér- 
gey’s treachery and jealousy, while de- 
fending the country. Kossuth was ready 
to sacrifice himself if Gérgey should again 
become the hero that 
he formerly was. He 
delegated his powers 
to this most cruel ene- 
my,—nay, further 
than this, he issued a 
proclamation in 
which he stated that 
Gorgey could save 
the country. But 
Gorgey, the sole mas- 
ter of Hungary, was 
unable to repair his 
fault; the elements 
of success were lack- 
ing, and he was una- 
ble to redeem himself. 
Ten terrible years fol- 
lowed. Vienna took 
furious revenge. 
Kossuth succeeded in 
reaching Italy, where he commenced his 
long life of exile. 

Dek, the colleague of Kossuth in the 
first ministry of 1848, and always his 
rival, championed the party of indepen- 
dence, of which he had reconstructed the 
débris. He became the leader of the 
party, and tried to draw from surround- 
ing circumstances what he called «favor- 
able elements.’’ The policy he inaugu- 
rated was opposition to autonomy, for 
which the nation had fought, and bled, 
and which had been upheld, with patri- 
otism and intelligence, by Kossuth. De4k 
was a utilitarian, an opportunist, as the 
people say nowadays. His policy was 
that of immediate interest. 

After the defeat of Austria at Solferino, 
in 1859, she tried to calm her rebellious 
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provinces by giving them what was, in 
appearance, a liberal constitution. The 
rival of Kossuth endeavored to utilize this 
concession for the Magyar element. The 
new constitution, and the letters patent 
which followed, were acceptable to Deak. 
But the old constitution of Hungary, in 
spite of its restrictions, was superior to the 
new one. Had Hungary accepted the lat- 
ter, she would have been duped. Kossuth 
in his distant exile had sufficient influ- 
ence to prevent the Magyar deputies ap- 
pearing at the Parliament of the empire 
at Vienna, which would have been an 
acceptance of the legislative and adminis- 
trative union of the monarchy. 

All those who have kept themselves in- 
formed as to the course of European poli- 
tics, remember the struggle between Deak 
and Kossuth, concerning the national 
dualism. De&k, profiting by the defeat 
of Sadowa, commenced preliminary ar- 
rangements, having for object the com- 
plete union of his country with Austria. 
Hungary was sacrificed, so to speak, for 
the price of political influence, and 
finally gravitated into the Bismarck cycle. 
M. Calman Tisza, a fervent devotee of Bis- 


marck, represented this German policy, 
which was in direct opposition to the in- 


terests of Hungary. He inaugurated the 
policy of injustice, disloyalty, and perse- 
cution of the Slavonic nationality in favor 
of the «« Germanism”’ of the Austrian em- 
pire. Then an Hungarian, the Count 
Andrassy, elaborated with Bismarck the 
triple alliance, which was a triumph for 
the German element of Vienna. In it, 
the Magyar element plays a réle, opposed 
to their political, economic, and moral 
interests, for the reason that the alliance 
was only profitable to the Germans. 
* Kossuth proclaimed the independence 
of the minor Slavonian nationalities, con- 
tained within the Hungarian sphere of 
influence. That was the true policy. It 
should be that of the future. The day 
when Hungary shall be emancipated from 
the coterie of so-called Vienna Liberals, 
—liberal as all coteries are,— and has a 
Parliament of purely Hungarian senti- 
ment, then her national life will re-com- 
mence 

The great Magyar patriot is a noble 
figure in death, and history will cherish 
his memory, in spite of the calumnies that 
have been heaped upon him, and would 
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have overwhelmed any other man than 
this political Bayard, who was without 
weakness, fear, or reproach 

‘« They accused him of acting in collu- 
sion with the Czar—he who was attacked 
by Russia,’’ said Count Albert Apponyi, 
one day, and he added, ‘all kinds of ab- 
surd and injurious imputations have been 
levelled against him.’’ 

The party of independence numbers 
one hundred and twenty members out of 
four hundred and forty in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Its programme comprises 
the following passages : 

‘«« We desire that Hungary shall be gov- 
erned without foreign, interference ; that 
she shall possess perfect autonomy in the 
matter of government, administration of 
justice, the direction of armed forces, and 
the control of finances, commerce, and 
foreign affairs.’’ 

««We consider independence as an in- 
alienable right, and as a necessary basis 
for the development of the nationality 
and prosperity of our country.”’ 

‘«« We desire the abolition of the ‘com- 
mon government’ of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, and of the ministers of 
war and finance, having charge of the ap- 
propriations for the common army in the 
occupied provinces, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina.”’ , 

‘We desire the abolition of the com- 
missions appointed by the Diet, to vote 
appropriations for the army and the dip- 
lomatic service.”’ 

‘‘We desire that the armed forces of 
Hungary shall be separated from those of 
Austria. The army as at present consti- 
tuted is not a ‘common army;’ it is sim- 
ply the Austrian army, with its « yellow 
and black’ traditions, the type of hyper- 
loyalism, and the enemy of all that is 
Hungarian, since 1848.”’ 

‘« We desire to regulate our affairs ac- 
cording to the exigencies of our interests. 
Our industries need protection, having 
been oppressed to favor the Austrian prov- 
inces. We have been condemned to a 
colonial dependence on Austrian policy, 
and our land is poverty-stricken. Foreign 
soldiery occupy our country, as if it were 
a conquered province,’’ etc. 

Kossuth strenuously opposed all idea 
of a union with Austria. He admitted 
that the King of Hungary was Emperor 
of Austria at the same time, but he did 
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not admit that he was Emperor of 
Austria and Hungary. To Kossuth’s 
mind, Hungary ran the risk of losing its 
nationality, when, under the house of 
Hapsburg, it reached the abyss, to which 
Austria was fast leading it. «On that 
day,’’ exclaimed Kossuth, «‘ Hungary will 
serve as an altar, on which the logic of 
history will burn the double-headed Aus- 
trian eagle !’’ 

Kossuth, in spite of the invitations and 
entreaties of his countrymen, refused to 
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return to Hungary. He clung fast to 
the integral purity of his principles. 
He carried aloft the banner of complete 
Hungarian independence in the bearing 
of which he never wavered. He was loved 
and venerated by every true Magyar. 
he part that he played to obtain his coun- 
try’s freedom is sublime, and no Hungar- 
ian can speak of it without emotion. 
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In his young and active days, he was 
strikingly handsome, and looked superb 
when wearing the national costume. He 
had a noble presence, fascinating eyes, 
and an admirable mouth. Added to this, 
he possessed marvellous eloquence, which 
caused great enthusiasm among the edu- 
cated classes, and stirred the populace to 
fanaticism. He had a mighty power in 
swaying the minds of the masses. In Par- 
liament, the clearness of discourse that he 
brought into all discussion, gave him ir- 

resistible force. He was 
the ideal orator of his 
people. His expression 
did not change while ut- 
tering energetic or violent 
language. He was thor- 
oughly master of himself. 
By the vigor and eloquence 
of his pen he appealed to 
the hearts, or the indig- 
nation, of his country- 
men. With all these gifts, 
Kossuth was without 
pride. 

He wrote me a letter, 
one day, which admirably 


epitomizes the part played 
by him during the Hun- 


garian revolution. +‘ No- 
body,’’ he said, ‘‘can re- 
proach me, more than I 
do myself, for my short- 
comings in the position 
in which I found myself. 
I have no desire to atten- 
uate my inadequacy on 
the plea that the gravity 
of the situation forced 
me to accommodate my- 
self to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, the practical 
details of which escape 
the reasoning and theo- 
retic power of historians. 
After all is said and done, 
those who do not succeed 
are always in the wrong. I am not vain, 
or presumptuous enough to exclaim, with 
Victor Hugo: ‘Success is a bad word. 
Its false resemblance to merit deceives 
mankind.’”’ 

He was a man that misfortune rendered 
divine. Solitude had given him lofty in- 
spiration. He was the friend and adviser 
of Cavour, and, as I once wrote, «‘ refused 
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to be the dupe of Napoleon, or the accom- 
plice of Bismarck.’’ I went to see him at 
Turin, on my return from Hungary, and 
I now submit the recital of my visit. 

I found him in his working room. Two 
high windows looked on to the square. 
The room was large, and, although the 
ceiling was decorated in the Italian style, 
the book-cases gave a somewhat severe 
appearance to the place. Two handsome 
pictures of Hungarian landscapes relieved 
the monotony of the walls. Between the 
windows was a large table, covered with 
books and papers, at which Kossuth sat. 
His white locks and his flowing beard 
had preserved their fineness, but age had 
made his forehead larger, without im- 
printing a wrinkle on it. The eye was al- 
ways of limpid blue and of profound 
expression. The voice was incomparably 
sweet. A sad serenity reigned in the ex- 
pression of the face. During our conver- 
sation he showed me a portrait of him- 
self painted when he was forty years old, 
and another when he was eighty-two. He 
stopped any remark 
that I might have 
made in comparing 
them, by saying: 
‘‘The least that one 
can say of old age is 
that it is melan- 
choly.’’ 

We spoke of Hun- 
gary, and he took 
great pleasure in see- 
ing my enthusiasm. 

Kossuth judges 
the Hungarian situ- 
ation with a perfect 
separation of men 
and things. Hesaid: 
“Hungary has a 
halo of holiness for 
me. Do not make 
the mistake of think- 
ing that I have any 
influence on the minds of my country- 
men. The peasant can not, and would 
not forget that by me he is free. I have 
undoubtedly left memories behind me 
that live. I overthrew the aristocracy 
for the benefit of the democracy. The 
constitution that Hungary now pos- 
sesses, though it be dualist, she owes to 
the revolution of 1848. I am associated 
with the happiness that she enjoys. 
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‘« History tells us that the highest glory 
that can be given to a man is the equiva- 
lent of the happiness that he has be- 
stowed on others. I have filled the high- 
est and the most profitable of human 
duties by contributing to the emancipa- 
tion of the Hungarian people. Without 
doubt, a greater measure of liberty could 
have been given. I cannot now find the 
means to liberate mv country from Aus- 
trian rule; a revolution would be neces- 
sary,—a very serious enterprise, which 
I would never advise a nation to begin.’’ 

Then I asked Kossuth what he thought 
of the party of the Left in Hungary, and 
to what extent he approved their pro- 
gramme. 

‘‘Iam,”’ he replied, ‘‘a partisan of ab- 
solute independence. I do not believe 
that it is possible for Austria to satisfac- 
torily govern two states. Our custom- 
house system is an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the development of our Hungar- 
ian institutions. Austria blockades us.”’ 

Kossuth was the best of friends. His 
private life had its 
romance, which was 
alike gentle and 
faithful. He loved 
the most beautiful, 
and the best of wo- 
men—his wife. He 
showed me her por- 
trait, and it appeared 
to be living, for it 
was placed in the 
midst of light, in 
the center of the 
room, in front of the 
table where he wrote. 
And she, who had 
never for a single 
day been forgotten, 
smiled in her frame. 
Kossuth doubtless 
smiled also, before 
his death, on taking 


his last look at the picture, and reflect- 
ing that ere long he would find again 


the soul of his dear companion. May 
heaven be joyous to this honest and loyal 
man, this great patriot, this national 
hero, this incomparable friend, this faith- 
ful lover of his wife, whom he adored. 
Kossuth has given an example of all vir- 
tues in an epoch when the word causes 
people to smile. 
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By ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 


XVI. 


NV ARIO came to be a distinguished 


sculptor. Orders for work poured 
into his studio. Busts, statues, urns, 
mausoleums, — he made all with glory 
and profit. He began to earn considerable 
sums. 

They hired a good apartment in Mayor 
street, near Ramales street, where Car- 
lota’s parents lived. They lived in com- 
fort—almost in luxury; but without waste. 
The ingenious SAnchez and Dofia Caro- 
lina were rather hard pressed by the ex- 
penditure of money of the former for pub- 
lications, scientific instruments, excur- 
sions, and so forth. Carlota helped them; 
but whatever she gave them, it always 
seemed little to Mario. The young fel- 
low was so unhappy when Dofia Carolina 


came to make some tearful complaint, that 
he would have given her all the money he 
had in the house, if he could have had his 
way. 

«« Why do we need so much ?”’ he often 
said to his wife. 

‘«« For our son, and for the other children 
who may come,”’ replied Carlota. 

Mario pressed her face with enthusiasm. 

««What I demand for my son,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘is that he may love the arts, 
and get a wife like you. Then it will be 
worth his while to have been born !”’ 

Little Mario was now about four years 
old. He was a fresh, rosy child, with 
large, soft, limpid eyes, and a mouth like 
a cherry, always curved in an angelic 
smile. The sculptor adored him franti- 
cally, because he was his son, and because 
he was Carlota’s portrait in miniature. 
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There was the same sweetness in the 
glance, the same mildness, the same even- 
ness of temper. When Carlota wished 
that her husband should rest, she had 


only to send the child to his studio. So 
long as he was there, she was sure that 
Mario would not touch his moulding- 
sticks or chisel. 

Everything smiled, then, on the family 
of the celebrated anthropologist, who did 
not, for a moment, cease his investiga- 
tions which were preparing immortal 
glory for his descendants. 

The discovery of the origin of thought, 
though not yet realized, was progressing. 
Lately, Don Pantale6n had removed the 
covering of a dog’s brain, and for the 
space of a few seconds he had been able 
to observe the play of the cerebral mech- 
anism. Unfortunately, the dog died on 
the instant. He gathered only very faint 
hints for his famous discovery. But these 
hints were precious water for his mill. 
The distinguished physiologist beheld his 
felicitous guesses proved, to a certain ex- 
tent. In the brief time at his disposal, he 
observed that the blood in the encephalic 
mass changed color in different places, be- 
ing sometimes darker, at others, lighter. 
It was a fact, then, that the manufacture 
of thought must bear a considerable re- 
semblance to a distillery, as he had as- 
sumed. 

A contrary circumstance of another sort 
momentarily disturbed the course of these 
investigations. The marriage of his 
daughter Presentaci6n was to take place 
shortly. ‘Timoteo came to the house at 
all hours of the day, and was regarded 
there as another son. The trousseau was 
being prepared, an apartment near by was 
being furnished, and the papers were be- 
ing put in order. But one day, when 
Timoteo stooped down to pick up a cork, 
which had fallen on the floor, Don Panta- 
le6n caught sight of a red spot on his 
neck, which seemed to him to be of the 
nature of tetter. He said nothing at the 
time. He cleverly tried to make sure. 
He soon succeeded in discovering, in fact, 
that Timoteo suffered from tetter. The 
physiologist understood that the real- 
ization of such a marriage was utterly 
impossible. 

At night, when they were alone to- 
gether, he gave his wife to understand 
this, with all due gentleness: it would 
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not be exaggerating to call it timidity. 
He expounded the reasons which he had 
for considering such a union imprudent, 
all of them being strictly scientific and 
founded on the latest progress of anthro- 
pology. Tetter was a sign of physical 
degeneration, like all vices of the blood. 
We are under obligations not only not to 
oppose natural selection, but to favor it 
by every means in our power. We must 
avoid every danger that beings shall be 
born who are not perfectly healthy, if we 
wish to have the race constantly improve, 
and so on. 

Dojia Carolina paid no attention to all 
these observations. Rather, she took 
them as her text for scolding the physiol- 
ogist, cursing his tastes, and reminding 
him, in offensive words, of his daughter’s 
burns. He repeated his remarks a few 
days later, with the same suavity. #No 
result. His wife replied with even more 
sharpness and disdain. Then, perceiving 
that he was powerless to prevent this 
marriage forbidden by biological prog- 
ress, he sank into a black melancholy, 
which deprived him of appetite and of 
the taste for experimenting. This great 
melancholy reached its crisis in a few 
days, in a strange explosion which 
alarmed the family. 

One morning, as Timoteo was passing 
from the parlor to the dining-room, Don 
Pantale6n, who had, apparently, posted 
himself in one of the rooms opening on 
the corridor, suddenly flung himself upon 
him, clutched him by the neck, and would 
have finished by strangling him, in all 
probability, if the inmates of the house 
had not run to the spot at the noise. 

They succeeded, with difficulty, in tear- 
ing him out of his hands. He still con- 
tinued to yell like one possessed by a 
devil, when held fast by Mario, Carlota, 
Dofia Carolina, and the maid, his eyes 
bloodshot, his face all discomposed. 

‘‘He shall not marry my daughter. 
No! I will prevent it, though it be at the 
cost of my blood! In my house, no one 
shall attack the law of selection with im- 
punity! You ought to be ashamed, with 
the organic characteristics which you pos- 
sess, to attempt a marriage which must 
prove fatal to the race! I will not have 
a degenerate posterity. Do you hear 
me? I will not have it!’’ 

His excitement was so great that at last 
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he fell senseless, frothing at the mouth. 
He recovered consciousness after a while: 
he lay ill for several days ; at last he was 
completely cured, without the attack hav- 
ing left any traces, as they had feared that 
it might do. Presentacién’s wedding took 
place without any other disagreeable in- 
cident. All became peaceful once more. 

Mario and Carlota did not fail to take 
advantage of the moments when they 
were free, to amuse themselves, some- 
times going to walk, at other times to the 
theater, at others still, dining in restau- 
rants. There was so much which pleased 
the sculptor in these matrimonial festiv- 
ities, that Carlota con- 
sented to them with a 
good will, although they 
did not commend them- 
selves to her spirit of 
order and economy. 

One day, one of her few 
friends came to invite 
them to be present at cer- 
tain private theatricals. 
This friend was, herself, 
an invited guest, but had 
the right to bring whom 
she pleased. She con- 
sulted her husband on the 
subject. Mario approved 
of it, and he even prom- 
ised to accompany them, 
if no urgent engagement 
hindered. As the day ap- 
pointed was Sunday, and 
the time, the afternoon, 
there was no obstacle. 
Accordingly, they went 
off, arm in arm, to get 
their friend, and thence 
to the Amor de Dios 
street, where stood the 
house in which the play 
was totake place. It was 
a low, ancient edifice, well preserved, one 
story high, where resided only the owner, 
a widow, with her two unmarried daugh- 
ters, ason, and a granddaughter of about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. As soon 
as they set foot over the threshold, they 
noticed the religious spirit, the economy 
and neatness which reigned in this house. 
The furniture in the anteroom was ugly 
and old, but shone from being well rubbed 
with flannel and brush. In one corner 
stood a pedestal, with a Holy Virgin of 
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plaster, colored. The corridors were broad 
and whitewashed, like those of a convent. 

They passed on into a cabinet, where a 
considerable number of persons were al- 
ready assembled, and where the hostess 
received them with grave and condescend- 
ing affability. She was an extremely tall 
woman, well advanced in years, thin, with 
black eyes which had an imposing glance, 
and white hair which was plastered down 
to her brow with gum. She was dressed 
in black, and sat on an elevated leather 
arm-chair, while all the rest were accom- 
modated with lower chairs. So that Dofia 
Fredesvinda—that was her name— 
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seemed like a queen surrounded by her 
court. And certainly, the measured tones 
in which she spoke, and the majesty of 
her manners contributed not a little to 
render this resemblance more perfect. 
Her two unmarried daughters, who were 
in the circle of guests, were over thirty 
years of age, and wore the costumes in 
which they were to act, as did the grand- 
daughter. The father of the latter was 
also present, a widower, the son of the 


hostess, who did not live in the house be- 
22 
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cause his independent habits did not agree 
with the austere rules which were observed 
there. 

Dojia Fredes was much attached to liter- 
ature, to music, and in general to all the 
arts ; she thought herself very clever, and 
her assiduous guests thought that also. 
Various poets and poetesses, one of whom 
could also play the piano, assembled in 
this house on Sundays. A painter of 
marine scenes went there, who had pre- 
sented some of his works in various ex- 
positions, without having, up to that time, 
received any reward whatever. Dojfia Fre- 
des considered this one of the crying in- 
justices of the nineteenth century. Forher, 
Martinez—that was the painter’s name 
—was one of the most eminent artists 
whom contemporary Spain had produced. 
Wherefore it is apparent that Dofia Fredes 
was, in the opinion of Martinez, the most 
profound of living critics. Another guest 
was a professor of the flute, who had com- 
posed and published several specimens 
of waltzes, one of which he had had 
the honor of dedicating to the hostess. 
Sculpture alone, then, was unrepresented. 
Consequently, Mario was received with 
extraordinary kindness. 

He and Carlota, at a signal from the dis- 
tinguished hostess, half imperious, half 
amiable, immediately took their seats, 
forming with the rest a circle around her. 
After the lapse of a few moments, she 
deigned to address to them, from her lofty 
post, the following words : 

‘«It has come to my ears, Sefior Costa, 
that you are a very distinguished sculp- 
tor. I take real pleasure in seeing you in 
this house, which has been visited, and is 
daily visited by so many distinguished 
artists.”’ 

Such kind words, uttered with extraor- 
dinary calmness and firmness, produced a 
respectful emotion in the assembly. All 
faces were turned towards Mario, congrat- 
ulating him with their glances for having 
been the recipient of them. The sculptor 
returned thanks without appearing to be 
very sensible to the honor which had been 
conferred upon him. After a few mo- 
ments of silence, Dofia Fredes began 
again to speak with the same calmness 
and majesty. 

‘Sculpture is a very beautiful art. I 
know that the Greeks cultivated it with 
much luster. But I can by no means ap- 
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prove of their presenting their statues 
nude. That is my opinion, and I have 
already expressed it on various occasions, 
as one of those who listen to me now 
knows perfectly well.”’ 

There was a murmur of approbation in 
the cabinet. The professor of the flute 
remarked timidly, that he had, in fact, 
known the opinion of Dofia Fredesvinda 
for a long time. The latter cast upon 
him a grave and affectionate glance. 

Mario was on the point of replying, but 
Dofia Fredes, having fulfilled her debt of 
courtesy, had turned her attention to an- 
other subject. ‘ Recareda,’’ she said, ad- 
dressing one of her daughters, ‘show 
the handkerchief of which we were talk- 
ing last Sunday, to your friend Marcela.”’ 

The daughter, who was already a worn- 
out woman, verging on forty, made haste 
to comply with the order, and drew an 
embroidered handkerchief from a work- 
box, which lay on the chimneypiece. 
Her friend praised it enthusiastically ; 
then it was passed from hand to hand, 
receiving from all the same eulogium. 
When it had been replaced in the work- 
box, Dofia Fredes said: 

‘‘That handkerchief was embroidered 
by my sister Praxedes— may God have 
her in his keeping. When I used it for 
the first time at a ball of the assembly of 
the members of the Produce Exchange, it 
attracted so much attention that it was 
heard of in the palace on the following 
day. The queen sent for it to look at it, 
and wished to have one like it made for 
herself. It was not possible; no em- 
broideress in Madrid dared undertake the 
task.’’ 

Dojfia Fredes’ words produced, as usual, 
an immense effect on the gathering. 

Mario and Carlota were amazed at all 
this. The majesty of the hostess, the 
pomp with which she surrounded herself, 
and the strange ideas which proceeded 
from her mouth, made them exchange 
glances of astonishment from time to time. 
But that which impressed them most was 
the profound respect paid to her by all the 
guests. So that, when they perceived 
from her gesture that she was about to 
speak, every one at once became silent. 
While she was silent, they chatted with 
each other, but always in a low voice, as 
though they were in a temple, or in the 
royal apartment itself. Her daughters, 
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Recareda and Valeria, spinsters of long 
standing, were as respectful, obedient, and 
submissive to her, as though they had 
been children of ten years of age ; and the 
same was the case with her widowed son, 
who had plenty of gray hairs. A gesture, 
a glance from their mother, sufficed to 
paralyze them in the midst of a speech, 
and if the same thing did not happen with 
the others present, something like it did 
take place. All appeared to cherish a 
blind faith in the lofty powers of this sin- 
gular woman, and willingly acknowledged 
her authority. 

There was no luxury in the cabinet. 
The furniture and decorations did not 
show great wealth, but the moderate com- 
fort of a middle-class family ; but all bore 
a stamp of antiquity and order, which 
rendered it more respectable than the 
sumptuous decorations of a modern pal- 
ace. ‘The undisputed authority of Dofia 
Fredesvinda seemed to be reflected in the 
walls of the room. 

After she had remained silent for sev- 
eral minutes, a slovenly young man, with 
blond hair and soft eyes, ventured to rise, 
and, in a perturbed voice, ask Dojia Fre- 


desvinda’s permission to read a poem 


which he had written in her honor. The 
lady granted it with the mien of a sov- 
ereign, and the poet immediately drew 
from the inner pocket of his coat, a sheet 
of foolscap paper, which he unfolded with 
trembling hand. Not even the buzzing 
of a fly was to be heard in the room. 

‘©To the illustrious sefiora, Dofia Fre- 
desvinda Bejarano.”’ 

It was an ode in which he exalted her 
to the clouds, representing her as a pro- 
tectress of the fine arts, a new Christina 
of Sweden. Artists sheltered themselves 
beneath her mantle; in her they found 
the hand which sustained, and the light 
which guided them. They were joined 
in turn, by the most select productions 
of Spanish art in these latter days, form- 
ing a divine cenaculum, which could be 
compared only with that presided over by 
the Queen of Navarre, in the distant days 
of the Middle Ages. 

While the tender-eyed poet was allow- 
ing this cascade of eulogiums to escape 
from his mouth, Dofia Fredesvinda, grave 
and attentive, made signs of approbation 
with her head ; the gesture was so benev- 
olent, so patronizing, that it was impossi- 
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ble that her rival, the Queen of Sweden, 
should have transcended her in that 
respect. When he had finished, she ex- 
tended her hand to him, after a pause of 
a few moments, and saw fit to express 
herself in the following manner : 

‘‘The poem which you have just read 
to us, Juanito, is very beautiful, as is all 
that springs from your privileged mind. 
I believe that neither Bécquer nor Garci- 
lasso de la Vega have ever written any- 
thing better.”’ 

This was the signal for all the guests 
to shower warm congratulations on the 
young man, who, blushing, confused, and 
smiling, returned thanks, with a thou- 
sand contortions, repeatedly asserting 
that «the poem had turned out well,” 
not because of his merit, but because the 
subject lent itself admirably to treatment. 

‘Tf it would not incommode you,”’ said 
Dofia Fredesvinda, addressing the poet, 
‘‘T would beg you to leave me the manu- 
script of this poem, that I may preserve 
it in my collection of autographs and dis- 
tinguished signatures.”’ 

The poet, confounded by such an honor, 
stumbled forward to the throne of Dojia 
Fredesvinda, and deposited in her hands 
his sheet of foolscap paper. The imperial 
lady immediately handed it to her daugh- 
ter Recareda, and the latter made haste 
to carry it, with the same unction as 
though it had been a sacred relic, to the 
casket where her mother kept her most 
precious manuscripts. 

‘“«My collection of autographs,’’ the 
hostess deigned to remark, as she swept 
her imposing glance over the assembly, 
‘is probably the richest which exists in 
Europe to-day. The signatures of con- 
temporary Spanish poets in my possession 
exceed six hundred in number. Only a 
few days ago, a friend said to me that, if 
it were offered for sale, the English gov- 
ernment would give me a fabulous sum 
for it.”’ 

The guests allowed a suppressed cry of 
amazement to escape them. Then, in a 
low tone, they proved the assertion by 
a thousand flattering comments, which 
reached the ears of Dojia Fredesvinda 
like a sweet lullaby. A musical lad, a 
pupil of the professor of the flute, ven- 
tured to declare that it would be a pity 
that such a treasure should ever leave the 
Spanish dominions. Dofia Fredesvinda 
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regarded him with indulgence, and replied 
that she would never alienate this glorious 
collection to a foreign land, though she 
might find herself in abject poverty. 
Thereupon the assembly breathed freely 
once more. They congratulated her warm- 
ly on her disinterestedness and her patri- 
otism. 

Mario had been in plenty of assemblies 
of all classes, but never had he beheld one 
even remotely resembling this one. His 
amazement increased every time that the 
hostess opened her mouth. Everything 
that he saw and heard was so eccentric 
that it seemed to him that he could not be 
amid real life, but that he was present at 
a comedy. 

The room was growing dark. Dojia 
Fredesvinda gave orders that the lamps 
should be lighted, and that the drawing- 
room, where the stage had been placed, 
should be illuminated also. The ladies who 
were to take part in the play, among them 
the two daughters of the house, Recareda 
and Valeria, went out to complete their 
preparations ; her granddaughter, Me- 
darda, who was a marvel, and destined to 


eclipse all Spanish actresses, as it was 
whispered about among the guests, did 


the same. More people kept arriving 
constantly ; as the cabinet could not con- 
tain them all, they took up their posts in 
the corridors and the dining-room. Five 
o’clock approached, the hour appointed 
for the beginning of the performance. 

Dojia Fredesvinda clasped the arms of 
her great chair with her venerable hands, 
and, bending down a little to speak, silence 
immediately reigned in the room. 

‘‘It has come to my notice,’’ she an- 
nounced, in a solemn voice, ‘‘that it is 
said in Madrid that I throw the whole 
burden of the performances on my grand- 
daughter Medarda, which might fatigue 
her, as she is still a mere child. In order 
to avoid these unfavorable comments, I 
have decided that the chief parts in to- 
day’s comedy shall be taken by my two 
daughters, and the same will be the case 
in the succeeding comedies.”’ 

This very prudent discourse produced a 
vivid impression on the company. The 
poet of the tender eyes took the word, on 
behalf of all present, and declared, with- 
out any circumlocution, that such rumors 
were deserving only of disdain, and that 
the vulgar herd, in general, loves to up- 
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braid lofty personages. The rest formed 
a chorus for the poet; but Dofia Fredes- 
vinda remained inflexible. Henceforth, 
her daughters should work as hard as her 
granddaughter. 

At that moment, Carlota chanced to 
glance towards the door, and thought she 
caught sight of a beard and some spec- 
tacles, which greatly resembled those be- 
longing to Moreno. Her doubts vanished 
on the instant, when she heard Dojia 
Fredesvinda call in a loud voice : 

‘* Adolfo! Adolfo !’’ 

««T can’t come now,’’ replied the latter, 
from the corridor, without showing him- 
self. 

‘‘It is I who am calling you, my son !”’ 
cried the lady, haughtily elevating her 
head. 

Still he did not make his appearance. 
At last he presented himself, and crossed 
the room in so much confusion that it was 
plainly to be perceived that he had seen 
Mario, despite his affectation of something 
quite different. 

‘‘ What have you to do, my son?”’ in- 
quired the hostess, in lofty accents. 

Moreno stammered out an unintelligible 
excuse. Dojia Fredes gazed fixedly and 
severely, for a good space. At last, she 
said : 

«‘T have not yet presented you to some 
people who have come to this house for 
the first time to-day. Sefior and Sefiora 
de Costa. ... My younger son, Adolfo,”’ 
she added, presenting him to Mario and 
Carlota. 

«Ah! Is it you, Mario?—And you, 
Carlota?’’ exclaimed the young anthro- 
pologist, affecting surprise, and with a 
face so scarlet as to be alarming. 

Mario, with great difficulty repressing 
his laughter, saluted him in a friendly 
manner, and his wife did the same. 

‘«So you know each other?’’ inquired 
the august hostess. 

«« Very well, indeed !’’ replied the sculp- 
tor. ‘ We have been intimate friends for 
a good while past.”’ 

Dojia Fredes darted a glance of surprise 
at her son. 

«Why did not you tell me that you had 
an artist of so much merit for a friend?”’ 

Moreno began to murmur extraordinary 
things in so agitated and confused a man- 
ner as to inspire pity. His cheeks were 
dyed scarlet. Mario feared that he was 
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on the point of falling down in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

At last, his sister Valeria released him 
from this purgatory by calling him to ar- 
range a piece of scenery on the stage, 
which had fallen down. 

Dojfia Fredes then made Mario and Car- 
lota take seats near her, and began to talk 
to them about her younger son, with the 
same solemn gravity which she employed 
for all subjects. Nevertheless, a certain sat- 
isfaction and joy were observable, which 
made them infer that Adolfo was her favor- 
ite. She exhibited great pleasure at this 
friendship which united them, and hoped 
that it might never relax. 

‘I think that will not come to pass, so 
far as my son is concerned,’’ she added. 
‘‘He is an unhappy fellow, a poor child 
who is incapable of offending any one. 
He who should inflict any injury on him 
would commit a grave sin. Of all my 
children, he has always been the most af- 
fectionate, and the one who has shown 
me the most respect. His sisters are 
constantly scoffing at him, calling him 
an idler and a hypocrite, and saying 
that he is humbugging me. This causes 
me much grief. I believe that they are 
prejudiced against him, and that they 
seek defects in him. He is not a hypo- 
crite. I admit that he is lazy. He has 


undertaken various careers, and has not. 


succeeded in finishing any one of them ; 
so that the poor fellow is now without any 
profession, and is living at the expense of 
his family. He passes his life in loung- 
ing about the streets, or in reading medi- 
cal books yonder in his study. You see 
how it is! Why should he love those 
books since he is not a doctor? But I 
cannot be harsh with him, although that 
has been suggested to me. He is so obe- 
dient, so submissive, that he disarms me. 
A child six years old could not be more 
subject to my will than he is. Of course, 
I do not abuse my power. I grant him all 
the liberty which is compatible with the 
customs of the family. I have com- 
manded him that he should come and re- 
peat the rosary with me at seven o'clock. 
And so far, I cannot remember that he 
has failed todosoasingleday. At night, 
I permit him to go with his friends until 
twelve o'clock, except on Sundays, when 
we receive, or on the days when we are 
having a season of nine days’ prayer. 
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He has never complained, or contradicted 
me in anything.”’ 

Mario and Carlota were so astonished 
that they could hardly believe their ears. 
Dojia Fredes was still lauding Adolfo’s 
obedience when they were informed that 
it was five o’clock, and that the actors 
were ready. The eminent protectress of 
arts and letters gave the signal, and 
gravely descended from her throne: she 
asked Mario for his arm, and sailed majes- 
tically from the room, followed by her 
adepts. 

Mario and his wife had good seats from 
which to see the comedy, which was of 
the tearful order; but they could hardly 
bring their minds to bear on it, being 
so fully preoccupied with the discovery 
which they had made. As they were 
placed near Dojia Fredesvinda they could 
not communicate to each other the amus- 
ing ideas which flitted across their minds, 
and they were able to vent their feelings 
only by the means of nudges and sly 
kicks. More than once they were forced 
to gag their mouths in order to avoid an 
outburst of the shouts of laughter which 
frisked about all over their bodies. With 
all their efforts, they did not manage to 
set eyes on Adolfo again that evening. 
The ferocious materialist, the savage 
product of Nature in eternal combat 
with society, had hidden himself, no 
doubt, among the stage scenery. 

But when, at last, they left that house, 
and found themselves alone in the street, 
they laughed their fill! Each recalled 
in turn one of Moreno’s revolutionary 
phrases, one of his curses and threats 
against the religious and political order 
of things. Thus their bursts of laughter 
flowed on without ceasing. Mario fell up 
against the jambs of house doors, and took 
off his hat, and clasped his stomach, that 
he might not split with laughter. It was 
the same with Carlota. They kept repeat- 
ing every instant : 

‘«« Heavens, won’t Rivera laugh 

In this fashion they merrily traversed 
the road to their own dwelling. But when 
they arrived in the vicinity of the Puerta 
del Sol, Carlota suddenly became serious, 
as though an icy wind had blown through 
her soul, and exclaimed : 

‘‘T have laughed a great deal to-day, 
Mario! I am afraid that something bad 
will happen to me.’’ 
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«What superstition! Don’t be silly, 
wife,’ replied the sculptor, without 
ceasing to laugh. 

Poor Mario! He was the foolish 
one at that moment. The feminine 
heart maintains, without a doubt, 
more intimate relations than does the 
masculine heart with the magnetic 
forces which work secretly in the 
bosom of Nature. 

When they had proceeded a good 
way along Mayor street, where they 
lived, Vicenta and Encarnaci6n, the 
maid and nurse respectively, in their 
house, passed them without seeing 
them. They were walking in such a 
state of agitation that the husband 
and wife haltedin surpriseand anxiety. 

‘«« Vicenta !”’ 

The servants stopped, and at the 
sight of them fear and sorrow were de- 
picted on their countenances. 

«Alas, my dear master and mis- 
tress |’? they both exclaimed almost 
simultaneously. 

‘What has happened ?”’ asked Mario, 
petrified with terror. 

‘The child? A carriage?’’ shrieked 


Carlota, shaking the nurse by the arm. 
«« No, sefiorita, he has not been run over 


by acarriage. He is lost!”’ 

“Search for him! Search for him 
cried Mario desperately, in his turn. 

‘We have been seeking him these 
three hours, sefiorita,’’ replied Encarna- 
cién, bursting out sobbing. 

Vicenta explained the matter. Her 
companion could not speak. Both had 
gone with the child to the Retiro, and re- 
mained there all the afternoon. The little 
boy had played with the other children 
near the Alcachofa fountain, while they 
sat on a bench and chatted with the other 
nurses. The children escaped from their 
sight from time to time, when they ran 
off to a certain distance, as usual; but 
they returned to the little playground as 
soon as they were called. When it began 
to grow dark, and they called the children 
to take them home, they found that the 
little boy did not make his appearance. 
They shouted for him, searched all the 
places in the vicinity, warned the guards. 
No result. The other children could give 
no explanation, except that they had seen 
him running among the trees to hide, and 
then they had seen no more of him. 
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Mario began to groan like a baby, and 
to scold them furiously. Carlota, pale 
but apparently calm, commanded him to 
be quiet. 

«And did not the children mention 
whether they had seen any one near 
him?”’ 

‘« Yes, sefiorita; they said that a lame 
man, in a light, short coat, and a narrow- 
brimmed hat was following him.”’ 

‘Did you not mention this fact to the 
guards ?”’ 

‘« Yes, sefiorita.’’ 

Carlota meditated for a moment in 
silence. 

«« And the man had not approached the 
child previously ?”’ 

‘««We did not see him, neither did the 
other children.”’ 

‘« Did no one approach the child all the 
afternoon ?”’ 

«« No one.”’ - 

‘« Yes, a woman,’’ interrupted Vicenta. 
«« That pawnbroker with whom the master 
and mistress are acquainted, and who is 
called Dofia Rafaela, gave him a kiss.”’ 

‘«T thought that the sefiorita was speak- 
ing only of men,’’ replied the nurse. 

Carlota again meditated in silence. 

‘¢Very well,’’ she said at last. ‘You 
will come with me, and we will make the 
round of the police-stations to give warn- 
ing. You, Mario, will go at once, your- 
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self, to the house of Dofia Rafaela, to see 
whether, by any chance, she can have re- 
mained in the Retiro, and the child has 
gone with her. Who knows? Perhaps 
he is there. Have you inquired at mama’s 
house ?’’ 

‘«¢ Yes, sefiorita, and at Sefiorita Presen- 
taci6én’s house also.” 

‘« Well, then, if he does not make his 
appearance, we must get on the track of 
that lame man. That is a good indication 
for the police to hit upon him promptly. 
Come, don’t grieve so, my dear, the boy 
is not dead, and if it is God's will, he will 
be found.”’ 

And this courageous woman hailed a 
carriage which was passing, and jumped 
into it with the two servants, while her 
husband, without ceasing to sob, ran to 
Hortaloza street, where the old pawn- 
broker had her domicile. 


XVII. 


Dofia Rafaela had been to the Espiritu 
Santo market to collect some money which 
was owing to her. On her return, she 
alighted from the tramway opposite the 
Retiro, strolling about there for a while, 
and went home long before dark. There 
she found a letter dated from the prison, 
which said : 

‘«« My venerated and beloved patroness : 
for the last three days I have been in this 
shameful place, treated like a criminal. 
God, in his infinite mercy, has sent me 
this trial, but I do not know whether I 
shall be able to endure it, for I am a weak 
and sinful creature. Blessed forever be 
His holy name. If I did not fear to abuse 
your kindness, I would entreat you to 
come, at one of your leisure moments, to 
console me, and fortify me with your wise 
counsels. Would to God that I had never 
departed from them! If that is not pos- 
sible, I adjure you, by the salvation of 
your soul, that you go to San José and 
place a taper on the altar of Our Lady, 
and say a fervent salve for your unhappy 
friend, who is really in need of your 
prayers. GODOFREDO LLOT.”’ 

She had no sooner read it than she 
threw her cloak over her shoulders, went 
qut, entered a carriage, and had herself 
driven to the prison. The pawnbroker 
had a nephew in service there, who, asa 
special favor, had Godofredo summoned 
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to the room appointed for interviews. 
He came down in the regulation hood. 
When he removed it, and his handsome 
blond head remained uncovered, Dojfia 
Rafaela could not help recalling the pious 
prints, which represent the first martyrs 
of Christianity in the dungeons of Rome. 
The light, falling full upon that angelic 
head, caused the delicacy of his features, 
the seraphic limpidity of his eyes, the rosy 
tints of his cheeks, to start forth as though 
in an apotheosis. At that moment, his 
cheeks were colored with a vivid crimson. 
He dropped his eyes humbly, and, without 
uttering a word, broke into silent weeping. 

«‘Courage, Godofredo! Courage, my 
dear child !’? exclaimed the pawnbroker. 

But the good woman was as embar- 
rassed as he was. She had hardly uttered 
these words, when she was obliged to pull 
out her handkerchief to wipe away her 
tears. Both remained silent for a long 
time. At last, after drying her eyes thor- 
oughly and blowing her nose, she said : 

«But how has this come about, my 
dear boy? Explain it to me! How did 
it happen ?”’ 

The ingenuous young man, who always 
appeared like a youth, remained in the 
same humble attitude, as though await- 
ing the blow of the knife which was to 
cut his throat. 

«‘T am very bad, Dofia Rafaela,”’ he ar- 
ticulated gently. ««I do not deserve the 
goodness with which you favor me.” 

‘‘I do not consider you so, my dear, 
nor does any one else. There must have 
been some calumny.”’ 

‘No, it is no calumny, unfortunately.” 

Then the Favorite Son of the Church 
approached the grating, and with stam- 
mering tongue, and flushed face, he made 
his confession to Dofia Rafaela. 

‘ In order that he might not further abuse 
her inexhaustible kindness, he had been 
obliged to borrow six hundred pesetas 
from Father Laguardia, who was the per- 
son who had been persecuting him, and 
had caused his arrest. 

‘But this is a piece of rascality !’’ ex- 
claimed the pawnbroker, unable to con- 
tain herself. ‘That vile priest has dis- 
honored you for the sake of six hundred 
pesetas ?”’ 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, do not speak thus 
of him !”’ ejaculated the young man, with 
grieved countenance. ‘‘ Don Jeremfas is 
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very virtuous, and was quite right to treat 
me in this manner, I deservea great deal 
more.”’ 

«‘What more could you deserve, you 
lamb of God?”’ 

«Yes, yes, Dofia Rafaela, for heaven’s 
sake, do not judge me kindly. I am very 
bad—you will see.’’ 

The pawnbroker could not refrain from 
a benevolent smile at the sight of the 
warmth with which this innocent crea- 
ture spoke. ; 

««Come, tell me, my dear creature! Let 
us see what these evil deeds are !”’ 

‘Yes, they are evil! Alas, sefiora! 
The idea that you consider me better than 
I am, martyrizes me."’ 

Dojia Rafaela’s smile grew even more 
benevolent and indulgent. 

Godofredo related to her a very long 
history of a merchant brother-in-law who 
had become bankrupt through having 
acted as security. He and his nine chil- 
dren were left in misery. His sister, hav- 
ing no bread to give them, had frequently 
written to him asking for money. He 
published articles in the Catholic jour- 
nals, and made several translations ; he 
worked when he could, but made very lit- 
tle money. The Catholic periodicals and 
reviews have very slender resources. 
Wealth is in the hands of the godless. 
Then, knowing that his sister and his 
nephews were suffering from hunger, he 
had ventured to ask a few small sums 
from various friends of Don Jeremfas, 
hoping that he would 
be able to pay them 
when the Peace of the 
Hearth, the Spanish 
Mystic, and other 
periodicals, paid him 
what they owed him. 
He did more; he com- 
mitted a very grave 
fault,—a sin which 
had cost him immense 
pain to confess to her. 
Dofia Rafaela en- 
couraged him to make 
the confession, de- 
claring that repent- 
ance obliterates all 
faults. 

‘« Well, then, sefio- 
ra,’’ said the young 
man, shedding a tor- 
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rent of tears. ‘In order to ask for that 
money, I made use of Father Laguardia’s 
name. Do you rot see very clearly now 
that I am an extremely wicked person ?”’ 

‘« That was a sin, my dear boy, but you 
know that the just man sins seven times 
aday. If you have repented, God, in his 
infinite mercy—”’ 

‘««Oh, yes, sefiora, I have already thrown 
myself on God’s mercy !’’ exclaimed Lot, 
with a deep, heartrending sigh. «As 
soon as I reached this place, I had the 
prison chaplain summoned, and at his 
feet, on my knees, I confessed my sins.”’ 

‘* All has been washed away already in 
the tribunal of penitence; have no fear. 
I will see Don Jeremias and arrange mat- 
ters with him.’’ 

‘«‘Oh! Don Jeremias has done well to 
persecute me, and to maltreat me by word 
and deed. I deserve much more!”’ 

‘¢But has he really maltreated you ?”’ 
asked the pawnbroker, in surprise. 

«« Yes, sefiora; several days ago, he in- 
sulted me and cuffed me, in the presence 
of several persons, in the sacristy of San 
Ginés."’ 

‘* What a scandal !”’ 

‘‘Itis not a scandal, sefiora. Thescan- 
dal was mine, for I committed a crime. 
The punishment has been very small for 
so grave a fault. Iam profoundly obliged 
to him for the blows which he dealt me, 
and for the insults which he inflicted on 
me, and I am only sorry that they were 
not more painful, that I might pay my 
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Divine Lord for the offences which I have 
committed against him.” 

Dofia Rafaela crossed her hands, and 
raised her eyes to heaven, with a ges- 
ture of lively admiration. Then, turn- 
ing them on the captive, she gazed at 
him, in amazement and affection, for a 
long time, overwhelmed with emotion, as 
though she were in the presence of San 
Luis Gonzaga himself. 

In fact, the young man’s face, filled to 
overflowing with celestial calm and resig- 
nation, merited a halo of light. All was 
pure, ineffable, in that radiant counte- 
nance. His pearly cheeks seemed to be 
made of some transparent material, so 
that it could be seen that that body con- 
tained no unclean substance; all was 
pure, white, luminous. That which char- 
acterized his face, that which shone in 
his eyes, on his brow, in his hair, was an 
absolute absence of malice. In his clear, 
wet eyes, shone the sweet and resigned 
smile of those who are born to be victims 
forever. There was something of the 
lamb, and very much of the dove in that 
adorable creature, as though those two 
animals had willingly bestowed, the one 


his resignation, the other his innocence, 
to form him. 

Godofredo Llot was not a lad of these 
times, as Dofia Rafaela very justly ex- 


pressed it. He deserved to have been 
born in a less sceptical and mischievous 
century. His candid, ideal nature was 
divorced from the sad realities of the 
present, was homesick for the Middle 
Ages. He should have lived in that age 
of faith and enthusiasm. Indeed, Godo- 
fredo had studied it, and woven fancies 
about it, unceasingly, as though he had 
a presentiment that that was his real 
epoch. He had published several very 
notable studies on the crusades, written 
in such a fervent style that the bishop of 
Astorga had sent him his benediction ; 
and, in all the articles he printed, the 
Gothic cathedrals, with which he was 
deeply enamored, kept cropping up. And, 
really, his angelic countenance, set off, 
at that moment, by the dark hood, seemed 
to belong to one of those ideal monks who 
flit mysteriously through the cloisters of 
the Gothic temples, on their way to pros- 
trate themselves before the altar of the 
Virgin. 

Therefore, some of his actions, which 
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appeared strange, were not so, if we take 
into consideration that this young man 
lived, in spirit, in other more noble and 
more holy days. When Dojia Rafaela, 
after having comforted him with heartfelt 
counsels, and promised him to work her 
hardest at arranging his little affair, took 
leave of Godofredo, the latter said to her: 

««Will you not permit me to kiss your 
hand before you go?”’ 

This would have been ridiculous in any 
one else, but it was not ridiculous in this 
ingenuous youth. 

Dofia Rafaela thrust her right hand 
through the grating, as she raised her 
left to her pocket, and inquired : 

‘‘How much do you need, my dear?” 

Then, these two acts, performed simul- 
taneously, indicated that Godofredo al- 
ways asked for something metallic after 
he had asked for her hand? If there be 
any malicious person who conjectures 
this, let him settle it with his own con- 
science. The Favorite Son of the Church 
kissed with respect the pawnbroker's fat 
hand, covered with rings, and stammered, 
flushing all over : 

««If you would do me the favor to lend 
me twenty duros....’’ 

Dofia Rafaela drew from her pocketbook 
two bank-notes of fifty pesetas, and hand- 
ed them to him. Then she took leave of 
him with very affectionate words. But 
before she went, Godofredo begged another 
favor: that she would hear a mass on his 
behalf. And her kindness was so great 
that she promised to hear two, a thing 
which Godofredo refused, as was natural; 
but the good woman insisted on it, and he 
was forced to yield. The young man, over- 
whelmed with gratitude, burst into tears 
again. 

As soon as the pawnbroker quitted the 
prison, she went straight to Don Jeremias’ 
house. The wrathful priest would not lis- 
ten to her, not even when she promised 
bim to become surety for the sums for 
which Godofredo was indebted to his 
friends. Heswore and reaffirmed his oath, 
that the man should go to the peniten- 
tiary, and he promised to go and see him 
come out on the string of prisoners with 
as much pleasure as if it were the Pope’s 
mass. Then she went to call upon the 
priest of San Ginés, and the chaplain of 
las Adoratrices. She won no point in fa- 
vor of her protégé there, either. 
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When the good woman returned, worn 
out with fatigue, to her house, she found 
it disturbed by the presence of Mario, who, 
after having sought her in vain all over 
Madrid, had come there to wait for her. 
The state of the sculptor was so lamentable 
that her niece found it necessary to make 
linden-flower tea, and get out the bottle of 
antispasm remedy. 

When Dojia Rafaela told him that she 
knew nothing of his child after she had 
kissed him in the Retiro at three o’clock, 
he fell intoa swoon. He recovered from 
it, thanks to the care which they lavished 
on him. As soon as he recovered con- 
sciousness, he took his hat, and went out, 
accompanied by Dojfia Rafaela. They 
went to his house. Carlota had already 
returned, and with her her mother and sis- 
ter, Don Pantale6n, and Timoteo. Rivera 
also arrived a few moments later. The 
house was a field of desolation ; nothing 
was to be heard but sobs and lamentations. 
All seemed to have lost their reason, ex- 
cept Carlota. The unhappy mother, still 
white as astatue, did not give way to vain 
cries of grief; she busied herself in devis- 
ing means torecover herson. At that mo- 
ment she was talking to a police commis- 
sioner of the district. The latter was in- 
clined to believe that it was a case where 
the child had been abducted for a ransom. 

‘« You will see that not many hours will 
pass before you receive a letter demanding 
money for the child,’’ he said. 

‘«« We will give all we possess, and if that 
is not enough, there are people who will 
lend to us.”’ 

‘‘No matter. 
that. 


There is no necessity for 
If you will follow my instructions, 
[ will undertake to ransom him and to lay 
my hand on the robbers.”’ 


‘Why? My husband andI will gladly 
strip ourselves of everything, and work 
all our lives for our son.’’ 

In case the letter did not arrive, they 
agreed to follow the traces of the lame 
man who had been seen behind the child 
in the Retiro. The commissioner had al- 
ready given the proper orders. ‘Two de- 
tectives came to tell him that the lame 
man had gone to Arganda by the railway 
that same evening, entering the train at 
the station which lies behind the wall of 
the Retiro. 

The commissioner and Mario immedi- 
ately took a carriage and drove to that 
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station. The commissioner interrogated 
the station-master and the porters, and all 
agreed in stating that a lame man answer- 
ing to their description had actually taken 
thetrain, but they also agreed in asserting 
that he had had nochild with him. This 
news discouraged them. Mario was pro- 
foundly dejected, and dropped on a bench, 
while the commissioner telegraphed to the 
chiefs of the intermediate stations and to 
the mayor of Arganda, to detain the man 
on the chance. 

But as he sat thus, with his head in his 
hands, he heard one porter say to another 
that he had seen no child, except one car- 
ried byawoman. The sculptor raised his 
head quickly. 

«« What is the description of the child?”’ 

‘I did not pay much attention. . . . 
He was of a white and rosy complexion.”’ 

«« How old was he ?”’ 

‘¢T cannot tell that either.’’ 

«« But he was carried in arms ?"’ 

«« Why, no sir; he could walk alone per- 
fectly well. The woman was leading him 
by the hand.”’ 

‘« Was he four years old?”’ 

«« About that — about that.”’ 

Mario sprang up in agitation, and anx- 
iously inquired : 

«« How was he dressed ?”’ 

«In a little blue suit, with short trou- 
sers, and his legs bare.’’ 

«¢And a light hat?” 

«« Yes, sir; a white hat.”’ 

“TIt.is my son!’’ he shouted, and ran 
to the telegraph office, where he found 
the commissioner. 

The latter on hearing his story, which 
he narrated trembling and in broken 
words, became thoughtful, called the por- 
ter, and questioned him afresh : 

««It may very well be,’’ he said at last, 
“that this lame man had a woman with 
him, and gave the child¢o her to throw us 
off the track. We will telegraph this fact 
to the mayor, and to-morrow we will go 
to Arganda by the first train.’ 

Mario placed himself in front of him, 
with clasped hands, in an attitude of sup- 
plication. 

«« By all that you hold dear in this world, 
friend Garcia, I entreat you, let us go at 
once.’’ 

«But there is no train, Sefior Costa!”’ 

«« Never mind, let us go by carriage.”’ 

The commissioner hesitated for a few 
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moments, made several objections; but at 
last, conquered by the prayers of the un- 
happy father, he decided to go. The car- 
riage which had brought them to the 
station would not do, as it had but one 
horse. While Mario went to hire another, 
the commissioner telegraphed to the chiefs 
of the intermediate stations to make sure 
that neither the lame man nor the woman 
with the child had alighted at any of them. 
He sent a note to Carlota; clothing was 
brought to the commissioner, and they 
made the necessary _preparations for the 
journey. When they left Madrid, the 
clock had already struck twelve. 

It was clear and cold, as winter nights 
usually are in the capital of Spain. The 
disk of the moon shone resplendent over 
the arid plain which extends on both 
sides of the highway. The august serenity 
of the sky, sown with stars, did not miti- 
gate the artist’s tortures. On other occa- 
sions, the magnificent spectacle of Nature 
had been a precious anodyne for the 
wounds of his heart. But, alas! he felt 
that there was no place on earth for the 
present wound. 

The dull noise of the wheels, and the 
bells on the horses, speedily lulled his 
companion to sleep. Mario gazed at him 
in wrath. His imagination, tormented by 
grief, revolved incessantly, presenting to 
him a thousand appalling pictures: his 
son stolen; his son maltreated ; his son 
suffering from hunger and cold, in some 
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cavern ; his son calling him, with bitter 
wailing, while brutal hands gagged his 
Son of my soul! 

He stifled his own cries with his hands, 
fearing that they would burst forth. A 
faint, incessant wail, like that of an ani- 
mal in agony, escaped from his mouth. 
At times, he seized the front of the car- 
riage, as though this effort of his could 
make it go faster. At times, he meditated 
leaping out, and running madly, in order 
to arrive the sooner. Hell could not have 
invented a torture more cruel. 

The stars shone brilliantly. The trees 
which fringed the banks of the Jarama 
waved their black crests against the azure 
background of the night. The trot of 
the horses, and the tinkling of their bells, 
broke the silence of the sleeping land- 
scape. The moon shed over it her soft 
light, wherein floated a few fragments of 
cloud. Garcia snored. 

They reached Arganda after three 
o’clock. Mario was so overcome that he 
wished to knock at all the houses, and 
ask for the robber. The commissioner 
succeeded in calming him. They went to 
the house of the mayor, and the latter got 
out of bed, with solicitude, and lent them 
his assistance in all their searches. They 
summoned the chief of the railway sta- 
tion, and the porters, and immediately 
learned the name of the inn where the 
lame man had put up. They went to ar- 
rest him, with a writ from the municipal 

judge. The man was so 
astonished that he could 
hardly speak. This lent 
force to the suspicions 
which rested on him. 
They were strengthened 
by the fact that he was a 
bird of passage in the 
town, as he stated that he 
was on his way to Colme- 
nar, and had stopped over 
night here, in order to set- 
tle a certain matter with a 
merchant of the town, the 
next morning. They ques- 
tioned this merchant, and 
he did, in fact, come, and 
declare that what the lame 
man said was true; that 
he had known him for 
some time past, and that 
he considered him a thor- 
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oughly honorable person. Mario, in spite 
of all this, longed to clutch him about 
the neck with his hands, and strangle him, 
until he should confess where his son was. 

They searched for the stopping-place 
of the woman and child. No one knew 
it; no one had seen her. They worked 
assiduously. The town had been roused 
to a state of commotion, and many neigh- 
bors came out into the street to inquire 
about matters, although it was still night. 
When the day dawned, the streets were 
full of people, and all had turned them- 
selves into detectives to discover the 
whereabouts of the stolen child. The 
matter interested the women in particular, 
and they were inexhaustible in their com- 
ments. So that, in less than an hour, 
three or four accounts were going the 
rounds of the town. The child was 
the son of a great lord, who would give 
ten millions for his ransom; he was a 
foundling, whom his mother, being unable 
to claim him, had caused to be stolen ; 
he was an orphan, intrusted to the care of 
the gentleman who was there, and some 
of his relations wished to have him dis- 
appear ; and so forth, and so forth. These 
rumors of a romantic character were 
greatly relished by the groups of gossips. 
But in one of them, near which stood 
Mario and the commissioner, a woman 
who had just come up remarked : 

‘‘I came from Madrid yesterday, with 
Don Ricardo’s child, and I did not see 
that woman.”’ 

All faces turned towards her. 
missioner immediately asked : 

‘«But did you come from Madrid yes- 
terday, with a child?’”’ 

«Yes, sir.”’ 

«Then you are the woman with the 
child.”’ 
« s 
woman, thunderstruck. ‘Don’t believe 
it! Don’t believe it, for heaven’s sake, 

sefior !’’ 

«Yes; you are the woman with the 
child—the child of Don Ricardo. Let us 
go, and see this Don Ricardo instantly.”’ 
And, turning to Mario, he added: 

‘«It seems to me, Sefior Costa, that we 
have nothing to do here. We have fol- 
lowed a false scent. Let us go, and make 
sure of it, and immediately set out on the 
march again.”’ 

In fact, the mysterious abductress was 


The com- 


sefior!’’ exclaimed the unhappy 
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no other than the housekeeper of Don 
Ricardo Fanjul, a rich, widowed land- 
owner. The child was his son, who had’ 
passed a few days in Madrid, in the house 
of a sister of his. The story was undone, 
inamoment. In view of this, Mario and 
the commissioner took the morning train 
for the capital, in order to travel more 
quickly. ‘The lame man was detained, in 
case of need, and orders were given to 
have him sent to Madrid. . 

Mario, profoundly discouraged, main- 
tained silence, while the train rapidly ap- 
proached the capital. Tears flowed fre- 
quently down his pallid face, with dark 
rings under the eyes. Garcia remained 
silent also. A deep wrinkle furrowed his 
brow, a sign of intense meditation. At 
last, when they were approaching the end 
of their journey, he asked, with affected 
indifference : 

‘«*Have you known that pawnbroker, 
named Dojfia Rafaela, long ?”’ 

«« Yes, sefior, we have been friends for 
several years,’’ replied the artist, in a 
forced voice. And, suddenly, unable to 
control himself, he grasped the commis- 
sioner’s wrist, saying: ‘‘ Be frank, Gar- 
cia. Are you beginning to cherish sus- 
picions of that woman ?’’ 

“T have no reason 


” 


for concealing 
anything from you,’’ replied the other, 
coolly, looking out of the window. 
‘The fact that she was the last person to 
speak with the boy has caused me a good 
deal of thought. Then, that visit to the 
prison arn 

««Well,’’ exclaimed Mario, with increas- 
ing agitation, «‘I confess that I, also, 
have been thinking of that for a long 
time. But, at the same time, it seems to 
me so absurd, so senseless, that I try to 
banish it from my mind, as a temptation. 
Dofia Rafaela is an excellent friend, a 
very good woman.”’ 

The commissioner, without abandoning 
his meditative attitude, shrugged his 
shoulders disdainfully. 

«Ps! That signifies nothing. All crim- 
inals have been good before they became 
bad. There are such mysterious things 
in the way of crime, that no one can ex- 
plain them. Let the medical men do 
that. What I can tell you is, that after 
all I have seen in my career, nothing sur- 
prises me any more.”’ 

Mario returned to his seat, seized with 
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an intolerable anxiety. He 
wished that the train could fly. 
As soon as they arrived, he 
rushed to his house to learn 
whether they had any news, or 
had received any letter. They 
knew nothing. Many persons 
had, indeed, called to make in- 
quiries, as the press had circu- 
lated the information, and the 
sculptor had many friends. 
But there was not a ray of light. 

In the meanwhile, the com- 
missioner went to report his 
investigations to the judge. 
Dofia Rafaela was summoned 
to make her deposition on oath. 
When her deposition was end- 
ed, the judge said to her: 

«Do not be alarmed, sefiora. 
I find myself obliged to detain 
you,”’ 

On hearing these words, the 
unhappy woman fell down in a 
swoon. Then she shed a tor- 
rent of tears, and protested her 
innocence with such heartfelt 
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words, that she succeeded in touching all 


who witnessed the scene. She was taken 
to the women’s prison. 

All that day the authorities did not 
cease their labors. They took the depo- 
sitions of all the persons who could have 
had any connection with the child during 
the days immediately preceding, of the 
nurses who had seen him in the Retiro, 
of the children and their parents, and so 
forth. Mario and Carlota, tearful and 
anxious, made the round of the houses 
of all their acquaintances, seeking news. 
When night came, nothing was known 
as yet. All their efforts to make Dojia 
Rafaela change her statement, had proved 
ineffectual. 

When they returned home, they met Don 
Dionisio Oliveros, who was coming out of 
their house. The poet had come to place 
himself at the disposition of his friends. 
He embraced Mario with emotion, and 
the latter had the satisfaction of listening 
to these winged words from his mouth : 

‘« What a t-emendous misfortune weighs 
upon your he. 4, friend Costa! Life offers 
very grievous tragedies. I cherish the 
hope that in the end, after so many affect- 
ing changes of scene, the knot of this 
horrible intrigue will be untied ; you will 
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Cabrinety. 
‘** 7? IS MY SON!’ HE SHOUTED.”’ 


find your son alive and well. If this 
comes to pass, as I am confident that it 
will, I beg that you will keep in your 
memory and reserve for me all the inci- 
dents of this mysterious plot. When we 
accidentally come across an action of such 
palpitating interest as this, we consider it 
a godsend, and we must see to it that no 
one else takes advantage of it. Perhaps, 
after all has been happily brought to 
order, you will have the satisfaction of 
seeing the sentiments which now agitate 
your heart reproduced on the stage, and 
you will shed abundant tears. But the 
tears will be sweet, as those which art 
causes us to shed always are.”’ 

The bard of the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs said this in a hoarse voice. Carlota 
gazed at him with angry eyes ; but Mario, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, embraced 
him, sobbing. «‘Thanks, Don Dionisio, 
thanks !”’ 

‘Doubt it not, friend Costa, sooner or 
later you will have that pleasure,’’ replied 
the poet, with profound conviction. 

And without uttering another word, 
this magnanimous man, instructed by the 
muses, went gravely away, happy in the 
consciousness of the lofty destiny to which 
Providence had assigned him. 
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What a terrible night it was for the un- 
happy parents! Although their friends 
compelled them to go to bed for a few 
hours, slumber did not close their eyes 
for an instant. At dawn they were on 
foot again, with haggard faces, sunken 
eyes surrounded by dark cireles, bearing 
witness to their severe suffering. 

And again they began that fateful way 
of the cross through the streets, visiting 
the police-stations, the posts of the guards, 
the houses of their acquaintances. They 
heard no news. Darkness which grew 
ever thicker continued to envelop this 
mysterious abduction. The judge ap- 
peared discouraged. Neither the depo- 
sition of Dofia Rafaela nor that of the 
lame man of Arganda shed any light on 
the subject. No new clue presented itself. 

Mario arrived at Rivera’s house at 
eleven o'clock, exhausted in body and 
soul. No sooner had he set foot in the 
chamber of his old friend, than hisstrength 
deserted him completely. He dropped on 
a divan, and his sobs, long repressed, 
broke forth and threatened to burst his 
breast. Tears started to Rivera’s eyes 


also, and seating himself beside his un- 
happy friend, he addressed to him timid 


words of comfort. He knew well that 
there is no comfort possible for sorrow. 
He dared not suggest to him vain hopes, 
fearing that the ensuing blow would be 
all the harsher. At last he allowed him 
to weep in silence for a long time. He 
remained abstracted and in intense med- 
itation, with his eyes fixed on the floor. 
But that which was boiling in his brain 
was reflected in them, passing like sharp 
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gusts of wind. As time went on, these 
gusts became more and more vigorous. 
A strange thought shook his soul furi- 
ously, for after a while, not his eyes 
alone, but his whole body offered a sin- 
gularly uneasy aspect. He glanced at 
his friend now and then, passed his hand 
over his brow, and scratched his head. 
At last, unable to conquer his agitation, 
he rose from his seat, and began to stride 
back and forth with hasty steps. Mayio 
continued to weep, with his head buried 
in his hands. 

More than once he halted before him, as 
though desirous of saying something, but 
changed his mind before opening his 
mouth, and continued his march. At last 
he made a gesture of resolution, and, ap- 
proaching him and laying a hand on his 
shoulder, he said: «Listen, Mario. At 
these terrible times, it is proper to express 
all that comes to our minds, however non- 
sensical it may appear. All sorts of im- 
aginable nonsense happens in this absurd 
world of ours. Have you not observed 
that your father-in-law has been exhibit- 
ing some very strange symptoms of late? 
—that he has said and done some very 
queer things,—in a word, that his mind 
offers signs of alienation ?’’ 

Mario raised his head abruptly; he 
opened his eyes unnaturally wide, staring 
at his friend with a vague expression of 
terror; he turned horribly pale, and, 
springing from the divan, rushed from 
the room, without uttering a word. Rivera 
remained motionless for a moment, with 
his face turned to the door ; then he rushed 
forth, at full speed, in pursuit of him. 


[Concluded in the August issue.] 
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By W. D. HOWELLS. 


THE SELLING AND THE GIVING OF DINNERS. 


IX. 


New York, December 15, 1893. 
My dear Cyrit : 

In answer to the inquiry in your last let- 
ter concerning the large shops here, I can- 
not say they are very attractive, and as I 
have told you, they are not so many as we 
have been led to suppose. There are, per- 
haps, fifty, at most, on Broadway and the 
different avenues. They are vast empori- 
ums, sometimes occupying half a city- 
block, and multiplying their acreage of 
floor space by repeated stories, one above 
another, reached by elevators perpetually 
lifting and lowering the throngs of shop- 
pers. But I do not find any principle of 
taste governing the arrangement of their 
multitudinous wares ; and they have al- 
ways a huddled and confused effect. I 
miss the precious and human quality of 
individuality in them. I meet no one who 
seems to havea personal interest in the 
goods or the customers; it is a dry and 
cold exchange of moneys and wares; and 
the process is made the more tedious by 
the checks used to keep the salesmen and 
saleswomen from robbing their employers. 
They take your money, but it must be sent 
with their written account and your pur- 
chase to a central bureau, where the ac- 
count is audited and returned with your 
purchase, after a vexatious delay. But 
in the system of things here, fully a fifth 
of the people seem employed in watching 
that the rest do not steal, and fully a fifth 
of the time is lost. 

You have perhaps imagined these great 
stores like our Regionic bazaars, where we 
go with our government orders to supply 
our needs, or indulge our fancies. But 
they are not at all like these, except in 
their vastness and variety. I cannot say 
that there is no aim at beauty in their 
display, but the sordid motive of adver- 
tising running through it all destroys 
this. You are not pressed to buy, here, 
any more than with us, and the salespeo- 


ple are not allowed to misrepresent the 
quality of the goods, for that would be 
bad business; but the affair is a purely 
business transaction. ‘That friendly hos- 
pitality which our bazaars show all comers, 
and that cordial endeavor to seek out and 
satisfy their desires are wholly unknown 
here. What you experience is the work- 
ing of a vast, very intricate, and rather 
clumsy money-making machine, with 
yourself as a part of the mechanism. 
For this reason I prefer the smaller 
shops where I can enter into some human 
relation with the merchant, if it is only 
for the moment. I have already tried 
to give you some notion of the multitude 
of these ; and I must say now that they 
add much in their infinite number and 
variety to such effect of gaiety as the 
city has. They are especially attractive at 
night, where, under favor of the prevail- 
ing dark, the shapeless monster is able 
to hide something of its deformity. Then 
the brilliant lamps, with the shadows 
they cast, unite to an effect of gaiety 
which the day will not allow. ¢ 
The great stores contribute nothing to 
this, however, for they all close at six 
o’clock in the evening. On the other 
hand, they do not mar such poor beauty as 
the place has with the multitude of signs 
that the minor traffic renders itself so of- 
fensive with. One sign, rather simple and 
unostentatious, suffices for a large store; a 
little store will want half a dozen, and will 
have them painted and hung all over its 
facade, and stood about in front of it as 
obtrusively as the police will permit. The 
effect is bizarre and grotesque beyond ex- 
pression. If one thing in the business 
streets makes New York more hideous 
than another it is the signs, with their 
discordant colors, their infinite variety of 
tasteless shapes. If by chance there is 
any architectural beauty in a business 
edifice, it is spoiled, insulted, outraged by 
these huckstering appeals ; while the pre- 
vailing unsightliness is emphasized and 
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heightened by them. A vast, hulking, 
bare brick wall, rising six or seven stories 
above the neighboring buildings, you 
would think bad enough in all con- 
science : how, then, shall I give you any 
notion of the horror it becomes when its 
unlovely space is blocked out in a ground 
of white with a sign painted on it in black 
letters ten feet high? 

But you could not imagine the least 
offensive of the signs that deface Ameri- 
can cities, where they seem trying to 
shout and shriek each other down, wher- 
ever one turns ; they cover the fronts and 
sides and tops of the edifices; they de- 
face the rocks of the meadows and the 
cliffs of the rivers ; they stretch on long 
extents of fencing in the vacant subur- 
ban lands, and cover the roofs and sides 
of the barns. The darkness does not 
shield you from them, and by night the 
very sky is starred with the electric bulbs 
that spell out, on the roofs of the lofty city 
edifices, the frantic announcement of this 
or that business enterprise. 

The strangest part of all this is, no one 
finds it offensive, or atleast no one says 
that it is offensive. It is, indeed, a neces- 
sary phase of the economic warfare in 
which this people live, for the most as un- 
consciously as people lived in feudal cities, 
while the nobles fought out their private 
quarrels in the midst of them. No one 
dares relax his vigilance or his activity 
in the commercial strife, and in the ab- 
sence of any public opinion, or any pub- 
lic sentiment concerning them, it seems 
as if the signs might eventually hide the 
city. That would not be so bad if some- 
thing could then be done to hide the signs. 

Nothing seems so characteristic of this 
city, after its architectural shapelessness, 
as the eating and drinking constantly 
going on in it. I do not mean, now, 
the eating and drinking in society alone, 
though from the fact that some sort of 
repast is made the occasion of nearly 
every social meeting, you might well sup- 
pose that society was altogether devoted 
to eating and drinking, and that this 
phase of the feasting might altogether 
occupy one. But I was thinking of the 
restaurants and hotels, of every kind 
and quality, and the innumerable sa- 
loons and bars. There may not be really 
more of them in New York, in propor- 
tion to the population than in other 
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great plutocratic cities, but there are ap- 
parently more; for in this, as in all her 
other characteristics, New-York is very 
open ; her virtues and her vices, her lux- 
ury and her misery, are in plain sight, so 
that no one can fail of them ; and I fancy 
that a famishing man must suffer pecu- 
liarly here from the spectacle of people 
everywhere visible at sumptuous tables. 

Many of the finest hotels, if not most 
of them, have their dining-rooms on the 
level of the street, and the windows, 
whether curtained or uncurtained, reveal 
the continual riot within. I confess that 
the effect upon some hungry passer is al- 
ways so present to my imagination that I 
shun the places near the windows; but 
the Americans are so used to the perpet- 
ual encounter of famine and of surfeit in 
their civilization, that they do not seem 
to mind it; and one of them very logi- 
cally made me observe when he conceived 
my reluctance, that I was not relieving 
anybody’s want when I chose an uncom- 
fortable place on the dark side of the 
room. It was, indeed, an instance of the 
unavailing self-denial so frequent here. 
Still, I prefer either the restaurants in the 
basements or on the second floor; and 


these are without number, too, though 
I do not think they are so many as the 
others; at least they do not make as 


much effect. But of every sort, as I say, 
there is an immense variety, because New 
York is so largely a city of strangers, 
whose pleasures or affairs call them here 
by whole populations. Every day the 
trains and boats fetch and carry hundreds 
of thousands of visitors, who must be 
somehow housed and fed, and who find 
shelter in the hotels, and food wherever 
they happen to be at the moment of lunch 
or dinner. ° 

But the restaurants have to cater be- 
sides to the far vaster custom of the bus- 
iness men who live at such a distance 
from their shops and offices that they 
never take the midday meal with their 
families except on Sunday. So far they 
are like the workingmen, whom you see 
seated on piles of rubbish in the street, 
with their dinner-pails between their 
knees ; but I need not tell you that the 
business men are not so simple or so spar- 
ing in the satisfaction of their hunger. I 
am not sure that they are always much 
more comfortable ; and in fine weather I 
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think I would rather sit out doors ona 
heap of brick or lumber than on a brack- 
eted stool-top before a lunch - counter 
amidst a turmoil of crockery and cookery 
that I should in vain try to give youa 
sense of. These lunch-counters abound 
everywhere, and thousands throng them 
every day, snatching the meat and drink 
pushed across the counter to them by the 
waiters from the semi-circle within, and 
then making room for others. But of late, 
a new kind of lunch-room has come into 
fashion, which I wish you could see, both 
for the sake of the curious spectacle it 
affords, and the philosophy it involves. 
You would find yourself in a long room, if 
you came with me, where you would see 
rows of large chairs, each with one arm 
made wide enough to hold a cup and sau- 
cer, and a plate. At a convenient place in 
the room is a counter or table, with cups 
for tea and coffee set out on it, and plates 
of pie, sandwiches, and such viands as 
need not be cut with a knife, and may be 
gathered up in the fingers. Each comer 
goes up to the counter, and takes from it 
what he likes and carries it off to some 
chair, where he eats his lunch in peace, 
and then goes back to the counter and pays 
for it. His word is implicitly taken as to 
what he has had; he goes as he came, 
without question ; and the host finds his 
account in the transaction ; for even if he 
is now and then cheated, he saves the cost 
of a troop of waiters by letting his guests 
serve themselves, and he is able for the 
same reason to afford his provisions at 
half the price they must pay elsewhere. 
His experience is that he is almost never 
cheated, and the Altrurian theory of 
human nature, that if you will use men 
fairly and trust them courageously, they 
will not betray .you, finds practical en- 
dorsement in it. 

Most of the better class of clerks and 
small business men frequent the chop- 
houses, which affect the back rooms of 
old-fashioned dwellings, and the base- 
ment restaurants in the cellarways of 
business buildings, down town. Some of 
the lofty edifices which deform that quar- 
ter of the city have restaurants in them 
on a grand scale, as to prices and fare, 
and all the appointments of the table ; 
these are for a still better sort of lunch- 
ers, or richer sort (you always say better 
when you mean richer, in America), and 
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these often have lunch clubs, of difficult 
membership, and with rooms luxuriously 
appointed, where, if they choose, people 
can linger over their claret and cigars as 
quietly as if they were in their own houses. 
Sometimes a whole house is fitted up with 
all the comforts of a club, which is fre- 
quented by its members, or the greater 
part of them, only for luncheon. Others, 
of the kind which form effectively the 
home of their members, are resorted to at 
midday by all who do business within 
easy reach of them ; though the break- 
fasting and dining goes on there, too, day 
in and day out, as constantly as at pri- 
vate houses. In fact, the chief use of the 
clubs is through their excellent kitchens. 

There are foreign restaurants in all 
parts of the town,—French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish,—where you can have your 
lunch served in courses at a fixed sum 
for the whole. The Hebrews, who are so 
large and so prosperous an element of the 
commercial body of New York, have res- 
taurants of this sort, where they incur no 
peril of pork, or meat of any kind that is 
not kosher. Signs in Hebrew give them 
warrant of the fact that nothing unclean, 
or that has been rendered unlawful by 
hanging from a nail, is served within; 
and the Christian, if he sits down at a 
table, is warned that he can have neither 
milk nor butter with his meat, since this 
is against their ancient and most whole- 
some law. 

Far round on the East side, and in all 
the poorer quarters of the town, there are 
eating-houses and cook-shops of lower 
and lower grade, which are resorted to by 
those workingmen who do not bring their 
dinners with them in pails, or who would 
rather take their drink and their food to- 
gether. But these are seldom the older- 
fashioned laborers, of Irish or American 
descent ; the frequenters of such places 
are Germans or Italians, or of the newer 
immigrations from eastern Europe, who 
find there some suggestions of their na- 
tional dishes, and some touch of art in 
the cookery, no matter how common and 
vile the material. This, as you see it 
in the butcher-shops and the greengro- 
cers of those parts, is often revolting 
and unwholesome enough — pieces of 
loathsome carnage, and bits of decaying 
vegetation. It is to be supposed that 
the poorer restaurants supply themselves 
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from the superfluity of the better sort 
and of the hotels, but this is not always 
the case. In many cases, the hotels cast 
this into the great heap of offal, which 
the garbage carts of the city dump into 
the vessels used to carry it out to sea, so 
that not even the swine may eat of it, 
much less the thousands of hungering 
men and women and children, who never 
know what it is to have quite enough. But 
this is only one phase of the wilful waste 
that in manifold ways makes such woeful 
want in plutocratic conditions. Every 
comfortable family in this city throws 
away at every meal the sustenance of 
some other family; or, if not that then, so 
much at least as would keep it from star- 
vation. ‘The predatory instinct is very 
subtle, and people who live upon each 
other, instead of for each other, have 
shrewdly contrived profit within profit 
until it is hard to say whether many 
things you consume have any value in 
themselves at all. If they could be 
brought at once to the consumer they 
would cost infinitely little, almost noth- 
ing; but they reach him only after half 
a dozen sterile agencies have had their 
usury of them; and then they are most 
wonderfully, most wickedly wasted in 
the system of each household having its 
own black, noisy, unwholesome kitchen, 
with a cook in it chiefly skilled to spoil 
God’s gifts. 

From time to time, there is great talk 
in the newspapers of abolishing the mid- 
dlemen, as the successive hucksters are 
called ; but there is no way of doing this, 
short of abelishing the whole plutocratic 
system, for the middleman is the business 
man, and the business man is the corner- 
stone of this civilization; if, indeed, a 
civilization which seems poised in air by 
studying the trick of holding itself from 
the ground by the waistband, can be said 
to have any foundation whatever. 

There is not so much hope of the mid- 
dleman’s going as there is of the individual 
kitchen’s, which really seems threatened, 
at times, by the different new ways of liv- 
ing which Mrs. Makely, you remember, 
told me of. Itis, in fact, a survival of the 
simpler time when the housewife prepared 
the food of her family herself; but that 
time is long past, with the well-to-do 


*, Americans, and what was once the focal 


center of the home, has no longer any 
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just place in it, and only forms the great 
rent through which half the husband's 
earnings escape. Yet, if I tell them of our 
codperative housekeeping, they make the 
answer which they seem to think serves 
all occasions, and say that such a system 
will do very well for Altruria, but that 
it is contrary to human nature, and it can 
never be made to work in America. They 
much prefer to go on wasting into the 
kitchen, and wasting out of it ; the house- 
wife either absolutely neglects her duty, 
or else she maddens herself with the care 
of it, and harries the poor drudge who 
slaves her life away in its heat and glare, 
and fails, with all her toil, of results 
which we have for a tithe of the cost and 
suffering. 

But whenever Itouch one of the points 
of economic contrast with ourselves, I feel 
as if I were giving it undue importance, 
for I think at orice of a hundred others 
which seem to prove as conclusively 
that, as yet, the life of the Americans, in 
what most nearly concerns them, is not 
reasoned. They are where they are be- 
cause some one else had arrived there be- 
fore them, and they do most of the things 
that they do because the English do some- 
thing like them. In a wholly different 
climate, a climate which touches both arc- 
tic and tropic extremes, they go on living 
as their ancestors lived in the equable 
seasons of the British Isles. They have 
not yet philosophized their food, or dress, 
or shelter, for their blazing summers, and 
swelter through them with such means 
of comfort as the ignorant usage of the 
mother-country provides. 

In fact, the Americans have completed 
their reductio ad absurdum in pleasure as 
well as in business. Eating and drinking 
no longer suffice to bring people together, 
and the ladies say that if rou want any 
one to come now, you must have some- 
thing special to entertain your guests. 
You must have somebody sing, or recite, 
or play; I believe it has not yet come toa 
demand for hired dancing, as it presently 
will, if it does in London. Only very 
primitive people would now think of giv- 
ing an afternoon tea without some spe- 
cial feature, though the at-homes still 
flourish, as a means of paying off the 
debts ladies owe one another for visits. 
Luncheons and dinners are given with a 
frequency that would imply the greatest 
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financial prosperity, and the gayest social 
feeling as well as unlimited leisure, and 
unbounded hospitality. But these must 
always have some raison d’étre, such as 
we do not dream of offering, who in our 
simplicity think it reason enough to ask 
our friends to join us at meat if we wish 
for their company. Here, apparently, no 
one wishes for your company personally, 
the individual is as completely lost in the 
social as he is in the economic scheme. 
You are invited as a factor in the problem 
which your hostess wishes to work out, 
and you are invited many days in advance, 
and sometimes several weeks; for every 
one is supposed to be in great request, 
and it is thought to bea sort of slight to 
bid a guest for any entertainment under a 
week, so that people excuse themselves 
for doing it. 

Our fashion of offering hospitality on 
the impulse, would be as strange here 
as offering it without some special in- 
ducement for its acceptance. The in- 
ducement is, as often as can be, a celeb- 
rity or eccentricity of some sort, or some 
visiting foreigner; and I suppose that I 
have been a good deal used myself in one 
quality or the other. But when the thing 
has been done, fully and guardedly at all 
points, it does not seem to have been done 
for pleasure, either by the host or the 
guest. The dinner is given in payment 
of another dinner; or out of ambition by 
people who are striving to get forward 
in society; or by great social figures who 
give regularly a certain number of dinners 
every season. In either case it is eaten 
from motives at once as impersonal and 
as selfish. I do not mean to say that I 
have not been at many dinners where I 
felt nothing perfunctory either in host 
or guest, and where as sweet and gaya 
spirit ruled as at any of our own simple 
feasts. Still, hink your main impres- 
sion of Amerfan hospitality would be 
that it was thoroughly infused with the 
plutocratic principle, and that it meant 
business. 

I am speaking now of the hospitality 
of society people, who number, after all, 
but a few thousands out of the many 
millions of American people. These mill- 
ions are so far from being in society, even 
when they are very comfortable, and on 
the way to great prosperity, if they are 
not already greatly prosperous, that if 
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they were suddenly confronted with the 
best society of the great eastern cities 
they would find it almost as strange as 
so many Altrurians. A great part of 
them have no conception of entertaining 
except upon an Altrurian scale of sim- 
plicity, and they know nothing and care 
less for the forms that society people value 
themselves upon. Where they begin in 
the ascent of the social scale to adopt 
forms, it is still to wear them lightly and 
with an individual freedom and indiffer- 
ence; it is long before anxiety concerning 
the social law renders them vulgar. 

Yet from highest to lowest, from first 
to last, one invariable fact characterizes 
them all, and it may be laid down as an 
axiom that in a plutocracy the man who 
needs a dinner, is the man who is never 
asked to dine. I do not say that he is 
not given a dinner. He is very often 
given a dinner, and for the most part he 
is kept from starving to death; but he is 
not suffered to sit at meat with his host, 
if the person who gives him a meal can 
be called his host. His need of the meal 
stamps him with a hopeless inferiority, 
and relegates him morally to the company 
of the swine at their husks, and of Laza- 
rus whose sores the dogs licked. Usually, 
of course, he is not physically of such a 
presence as to fit him for any place in 
good society short of Abraham’s bosom; 
but even if he were entirely decent, or of 
an inoffensive shabbiness, it would not be 
possible for his benefactor, in any grade 
of society, to ask him to his table. He is 
sometimes fed in the kitchen; where the 
people of the house feed in the kitchen 
themselves, he is fed at the back door. 

We were talking of this the other night 
at the house of that lady whom Mrs. 
Makely invited me specially to meet on 
Thanksgiving Day. It happened then, as 
it often happens here, that although I was 
asked to meet her, I saw very little of 
her. It was not so bad as it sometimes is, 
for I have been asked to meet people, very 
informally, and passed the whole even- 
ing with them, and yet not exchanged a 
word withthem. Mrs. Makely really gave 
me a seat next Mrs. Strange at table, and 
we had some unimportant conversation ; 
but there was a lively little creature 
vis-a-vis of me, who had a fancy of ad- 
dressing re so much of her talk, that my 
acquaintance with Mrs. Strange rather 
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languished through the dinner, and she 
went away so soon after the men rejoined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, that I did 
not speak to her there. I was rather sur- 
prised, then, to receive a note from her a 
few days later, asking me to dinner ; and 
I finally went, I am ashamed to own, 
iiore from curiosity than from any other 
motive. I had been, in the meantime, 
thoroughly coached concerning her, by 
Mrs. Makely, whom I told of my invita- 
tion, and who said, quite frankly, that 
she wished Mrs. Strange had asked her, 
too. ‘ But Eveleth Strange wouldn’t do 
that,’’ she explained, «‘ because it would 
have the effect of paying me back. I’m 
so glad, on your account, that you’re go- 
ing, for I do want you to know at least 
one American woman that you can unre- 
servedly approve of; I know you don't 
begin to approve of me, and I was so 
vexed that you really had no chance to 
talk with her that night you met her 
here ; it seemed to me as if she ran away 
early, just to provoke me; and, to tell you 
the truth, I thought she had taken a dis- 
like to you. I wish I could tell you just 
what sort of a person she is, but it would 


be perfectly hopeless, for you haven’t got 
the documents, and you never could get 


them. I used to be at school with her, 
and even then she wasn’t like any of the 
other girls. She was always so original, 
and did things from such a high motive, 
that afterwards, when we were all settled, 
I was perfectly thunderstruck at her mar- 
rying old Bellington Strange, who was 
twice her age, and had nothing but his 
money ; he was not related to the New 
York Bellingtons at all, and nobody 
knows how he got the name; nobody 
ever heard of the Stranges. In fact, peo- 
ple said that he used to be plain Peter B. 
Strange, till he married Eveleth, and she 
made him drop the Peter, and blossom 
out in the Bellington, so that he could 
seem to have a social as well as a finan- 
cial history. People who disliked her in- 
sisted that they were not in the least sur- 
prised at her marrying him; that the 
high-motive business was just her pose ; 
and that she had simply got sick of be- 
ing a teacher in a girls’ school, and had 
jumped at the chance of getting him. 
But I always stuck up for her, —and I 
know that she did it for the sake of her 
family, who were all as poor as poor, and 
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were dependent on her after her father 
went to smash in his business. She was 
always as high-strung and as romantic as 
she could be, but I don’t believe that even 
then she would have taken Mr. Strange, 
if there had been anybody else. I don't 
suppose any one else ever looked at her, 
for the young men are pretty sharp now- 
adays, and are not going to marry girls 
without a cent, when there are so many 
rich girls, just as charming every way : 
you can’t expect them to. At any rate, 
whatever her motive was, she had her re- 
ward, for Mr. Strange died within a year 
of their marriage, and she got all his 
money. ‘There was no attempt to break 
the will, for Mr. Strange seemed to be lit- 
erally of no family; and she’s lived quietly 
on in the house he bought her, ever since, 
except when she’s in Europe, and that’s 
about two-thirds of the time. She has 
her mother with her, and I suppose that 
her sisters, and her cousins, and her 
aunts, come in for outdoor aid. She’s 
always helping somebody. They say 
that’s her pose, now ; but if it is, I don’t 
think it’s a bad one; and certainly if she 
wanted to get married again, there would 
be no trouble, with her three millions. I 
advise you to go to her dinner, by all 
means, Mr. Homos. It will be something 
worth while, in every way, and perhaps 
you'll convert her to Altrurianism ; she’s 
as hopeful a subject as / know.”’ 

I was one of the earliest of her guests, 
for I cannot yet believe that people do 
not want me to come exactly when they 
say they do. I perceived, however, that 
one other gentleman had come before me, 
and I was both surprised and delighted 
to find that this was my acquaintance, 
Mr. Bullion, the Boston banker. He 
professed as much pleasure at our meet- 
ing as I certainly felt; but after a few 
words he went on talking with Mrs. 
Strange, while I was left to her mother, 
an elderly woman of quiet and even 
timid bearing, who affected me at once 
as born and bred in a wholly different 
environment. In fact, every American 
of the former generation is almost as 
strange to it in tradition, though not in 
principle, as I am; and I found myself 
singularly at home with this sweet lady, 
who seemed glad of my interest in her. I 
was taken from her side to be introduced 
to a lady, on the opposite side of the room, 
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who said she had been promised my ac- 
quaintance by a friend of hers, whom I 
had met in the mountains,—Mr. Twelve- 
mough; did I remember him? She gavea 
little cry while still speaking, and dramat- 
ically stretched her hand toward a gen- 
tleman who entered at the moment, and 
whom I saw to be no other than Mr. 
Twelvemough himself. As soon as he 
had greeted our hostess he hastened up 
to us, and barely giving himself time to 
press the still outstretched hand of my 
companion, shook mine warmly, and ex- 
pressed the greatest joy at seeing me. He 
said that he had just got back to town, 
in a manner, and had not known I was 
here, till Mrs. Strange had asked him to 
meet me. There were not a great many 
other guests, when they all arrived, and 
we sat down, a party not much larger than 
at Mrs. Makely’s. 

I found that I was again to take out 
my hostess, but I was put next the lady 
with whom I had been talking ; she had 
come without her husband, who was, ap- 
parently, of a different social taste from 
herself, and had an engagement of his 
own; there was an artist and his wife 
whose looks I liked; some others whom I 
need not specify, were there, I fancied, be- 
cause they had heard of Altruria, and were 
curious to see me. As Mr. Twelvemough 
sat quite at the other end of the table, 
the lady on my right could easily ask me 
whether I liked his books. She said, ten- 
tatively, people liked them because they 
felt sure when they took up one of his 
novels they had not got hold of a tract on 
political economy in disguise. 

It was this complimentary close of a re- 
mark which scarcely began with praise, 
that made itself heard across the table, 
and was echoed with a heartfelt sigh from 
the lips of another lady. 

‘«Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is what I find 
such a comfort in Mr. Twelvemough’s 
books.”’ 

‘«“We were speaking of Mr. Twelve- 
mough's books,’’ triumphed the first 
lady, and then several began to extol 
them for being fiction pure and simple, 
and not dealing with any question but 
the loves of young people. 

Mr. Twelvemough sat looking as mod- 
est as he could under the praise, and one 
of the ladies said that in a novel she had 
lately read there was a description of a 
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surgical operation, that made her feel as 
if she had been present at a clinic. Then 
the author said that he had read that pas- 
sage, too, and found it extremely well done. 
It was fascinating, but it was not art. 

The painter asked, ‘Why was it not 
art?t*’ 

The author answered, ‘‘ Well, if such a 
thing as that was art, then anything that 
a man chose to do in a work of imagina- 
tion was art.”’ 

‘«* Precisely,’’ said the painter, “ art 7s 
choice.”’ 

«On that ground,’’ the banker inter- 
posed, ‘‘ you could say that political econ- 
omy was a fit subject for art, if an artist 
chose to treat it.”’ 

«It would have its difficulties,’’ the 
painter admitted, «but there are certain 
phases of political economy, dramatic 
moments, human moments, which might 
be very fitly treated in art. For instance, 


who would object to Mr. Twelvemough’s 
describing an eviction from an East side 
tenement-house on a cold winter night, 
with the mother and her children huddled 
about the fire the father had kindled with 
pieces of the household furniture? ”’ 


«J should object very much, for one,’’ 
said the lady who had objected to the ac- 
count of the surgical operation. «It 
would be too creepy. Art should give 
pleasure.’’ 

« Then you think a tragedy is not art?”’ 
asked the painter. 

‘‘T think that these harrowing subjects 
are brought in altogether too much,”’ said 
the lady. ‘‘ There are enough of them in 
rea) life, without filling all the novels 
with them. It’s terrible the number of 
beggars you meet on the street, this win- 
ter. Do you want to meet them in Mr. 
Twelvemough’s novels, too?’’ 

‘« Well, it wouldn’t cost me any money, 
there. I shouldn’t have to give.” 

‘You oughtn’t to give money in real 
life,’’ said the lady. «‘ You ought to give 
charity tickets. If the beggars refuse 
them, it shows they are imposters.” 

«It’s some comfort to know that the 
charities are so active,’’ said the elderly 
young lady, ‘‘even if half the letters one 
gets do turn out to be appeals from them.”’ 

‘<Tt’s very disappointing to have them 
do it, though,’’ said the artist, lightly. 
‘I thought there was a society to abolish 
poverty. That doesn’t seem to be so ac- 











tive as the charities this winter. Is it 
possible they’ve found it a failure ?’’ 

‘«Well,’’ said Mr. Bullion, ‘“ perhaps 
they have suspended during the hard 
times.”’ 

‘They tossed the ball back and forth with 
a lightness the Americans have, and I 
could not have believed, if I had not 
known how hardened people become to 
such things here, that they were almost 
in the actual presence of hunger and cold. 
It was within five minutes’ walk of their 
warmth and surfeit; and if they had 
lifted the window and called, «« Who goes 
there?’’ the houselessness that prowls 
the night, could have answered them from 
the street below, ‘‘ Despair !”’ 

‘‘T had an amusing experience,’’ Mr. 
Twelvemough began, ‘‘ when I was doing 
a little visiting for the charities in our 
ward, the other winter.’’ 

‘‘ For the sake of the literary material ?’’ 
suggested the artist. 

‘« Partly for the sake of the literary ma- 
terial ; you know we have to look for our 
own everywhere. But we had a case of 
an old actor’s son, who had got out of all 
the places he had filled, on account of 
rheumatism, and could not go to sea, or 
drive a truck, or even wrap gas-fixtures 
in paper any more.”’ 

‘‘A checkered employ,’ the banker 
mused aloud. 

‘«It was not of a simultaneous nature,”’ 
the novelist explained. ‘So he came on 
the charities, and as I knew the theatrical 
profession a little, and how generous it 
was with all related to it, I said that I 
would undertake to look after his case. 
You know the theory is that we get work 
for our patients, or clients, or whatever 
they are, and I went to a manager whom 
I knew to be a good fellow, and I asked 
him for some sort of work. He said, Yes, 


send the man round, and he would give 
him a job copying parts for a new play he 
had written.’’ 

The novelist paused, and nobody 
laughed. 


THE SELLING AND THE GIVING OF DINNERS. 


[To be concluded in the September issue.] 
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“It seems to me that your experience 
is instructive, rather than amusing,’’ said 
the banker. ‘It shows that something 
can be done, if you try.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mr. Twelvemough, « I 
thought that was the moral, myself, till 
the fellow came afterwards to thank me. 
He said that he considered himself very 
lucky, for the manager had told him that 
there were six other men had wanted that 
job.” 

Everybody laughed, now, and I looked 
at my hostess in a little bewilderment. 
She murmured, «I suppose the joke is 
that he had befriended one man at the 
expense of six others.”’ 

««Oh,’’ I returned, «‘is that a joke?’’ 

No one answered, but the lady at my 
right asked: «« How do you manage with 
poverty in Altruria?”’ 

I saw the banker fix a laughing eye on 
me, but I answered, ‘(In Altruria we have 
no poverty.”’ 

«Ah, I knew you would say that!”’ 
he cried out. ‘That's what he always 
does,’’ he explained to the lady. ‘Bring 
up any one of our little difficulties, and 
ask how they get over it in Altruria, and 
he says they have nothing like it. It’s 
very simple.”’ 

They all began to ask me questions, 
but with a courteous incredulity, which I 
could feel well enough, and some of my 
answers made them laugh, all but my 
hostess, who received them with a grav- 
ity that finally prevailed. But I was not 
disposed to go on talking of Altruria 
then, though they all protested a real in- 
terest, and murmured against the hard- 
ship of being cut off with so brief an ac- 
count of our country as I had given 
them. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the banker at last, «if 
there is no cure for our poverty, we might 
as well go on and enjoy ourselves.”’ 

«‘Yes,’’ said our hostess, with a sad 
little smile, «‘ we might as well enjoy our- 
selves.”’ 

A. Hoos. 











By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


WE were dropping smoothly down 

the swift current of the Tobique 
river, late on a September afternoon. My 
paddle rested idly across the bow of the 
canoe. I lay back, in dreamy comfort, 


against an improvised cushion of sweet 
ferns, while my guide, an old hunter 
and trapper named Maxim, sitting erect 


in the stern, did no more work than was 
absolutely needful for the steering of our 
stealthy craft. Presently, we saw what 
had for years been a most unusual ap- 
pearance on the Tobique. It was a red 
deer, which went bounding through the 
underbrush, and vanished in a thicket of 
yellowing birches. 

‘So the deer are coming back to New 
Brunswick !’’ I remarked. 

As my guide was not one to fling away 
speech unnecessarily, he said nothing. 
From his silence I gathered that he did 
not regard my remark as one requiring 
contradiction. 

Presently, without turning my head, 
which would have been a useless exer- 
tion, Imurmured: «Is it true that the 
wolves are following the deer back, after 
an absence of nearly fifty years?”’ 

‘Fifty years!’’ exclaimed Maxim, in 
a tone of immense disdain. 

As he said no more, I repeated, in some 
surprise: ‘‘ Yes, fifty years ! What of it?’”’ 

‘*How old would you take me for, 
now ?”’ inquired Maxim. 

Indolently, I shifted my position® so 
that I could put my arm over the cross- 


bar on which I was leaning. I turned 
my head and scrutinized my companion’s 
leathern visage. 

Maxim was a curious and interesting 
character. Of good, old Colonial stock, 
and equipped in youth with an excellent 
education, he had found himself, in early 
manhood, at odds with society and the 
requirements of civilized life. Perhaps, 
through some remote ancestor, there had 
crept into his veins a streak of Indian or 
other wandering blood. t any rate, the 
wilderness had drawn him with a spell 
that overcame all counter attractions. 
He drifted to the remotest backwoods, 
and there devoted himself to hunting 
and trapping. Never entering the settle- 
ments, except to purchase supplies, or 
sell his furs, he had spent the best years 
of his life in a solitude almost unbroken. 
Yet the few amateur hunters and fisher- 
men who occasionally penetrated to his 
haunts, and sought his skilful services, 
found that seclusion had failed to make 
him morose. He was kindly, and not un- 
companionable ; and, though in appear- 
ance one of the roughest of his adopted 
class, he preserved, to a marked degree, 
the speech and accent of his early days. 

‘*I should guess,’’ I said, at length, 
‘«that you were somewhere between fifly 
and sixty.’’ 

Maxim gave two or three mighty surges 
on his paddle, which made the canoe dart 
forward like a trout, while I waited to 
learn the relevance of his question. 
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«Sixty next Easter!’’ said he. «And 
now, as for wolves. I had a little scrim- 
mage with two of ’em, right hereabouts, 
and that since the grey began to show up 
in my hair. That’s not fifty years ago, 
by a long chalk !”’ 

At this point a murmurous roaring be- 
gan to make itself heard on the still air, 
and, before I could ask any more ques- 
tions about the wolves, Maxim exclaimed : 

«‘We can’t go through the ‘ Narrows’ 
to-night. Not light enough, with this 
head of water. Better camp right here !”’ 

‘Agreed!’ said I; and we slid gently 
up alongside of a projecting log. Pres- 
ently we had the tent pitched on a bit of 
dry, soft sward, that sloped ever so little 
toward the waterside. Behind the tent 
was a thicket of spruce that sheltered us 
from the night-wind of autumn ; and in 
front laughed softly the river, as it hur- 
ried along its shining trail beneath the 
full moon, to bury itself in the chasms 
of the dark hill-range which separated it 
from its sovereign stream, the wide St. 
John. 

After supper, when the camp-fire was 
blazing cheerfully, Maxim told me about 
the wolves. 

‘ Well,” said he, in a reminiscent 
tone, ‘it was in those hills yonder, 
very nigh the Narrows, I struck the 
wolves. I knew there were a good many 
of them ’round, that winter, as I'd 
come across lots of their tracks. There 
was a bounty, then, of fifteen dollars on 
a wolf's snout, —that was twenty years 
ago,—and I was keeping my eyes pretty 
well peeled. My lookout was all in vain, 
however, till, along one afterncon, I 
caught sight of one of the skulking ver- 
iin dodging behind some bushes, not 
far from here, but on the other side of the 
river. It was only asnap shot I got at 
the beast; but I wounded it, and you'd 
hetter believe I lost no time following up 
the trail. By the way he bled, I could 
see that he was hard hit. 

‘‘He led me away up, nigh the top of the 
mountain, then took a sharp turn to the 
river ; and pretty soon I came out onto a 
little, level place, a sort of high platform, 
in front of a big, bare slope of rock. In 
the foot of that rock there was a hole, 
just about big enough for a man to crawl 
into on his hands and knees, and into 
that hole led the trail of my wolf. 
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‘«««Got him, fast enough!’ said I to 
niyself; ‘but how to get at him,—there's 
the rub!’ As I stood there, considering, 
another wolf slid by me, like a long, grey 
shadow, and sneaked into the den. With- 
out putting the gun to my shoulder, I 
gave him a shot, which fetched him in 
the hindquarters, just as he disappeared. 
‘ That's good for thirty dollars,’ said I to 
myself, loading up again, and hoping 
some more would come along. 

««They didn’t come; so, pretty soon, I 
gave them up, and went and examined 
the hole. I could see that it narrowed 
down rapidly, and I hardly knew what to 
do. I wanted that thirty dollars; but I 
didn’t want to crawl into that little, dark 
hole after it, with maybe a couple of yet 
lively wolves waiting at the other end to 
receive me.”’ 

‘« Why didn’t you leave them there, and 
go back for them next day? By that 
time, if they were really hard-hit, you'd 
have found them dead enough !’’ was my 
coninent. 

‘‘ There wouldn’t have been much of 
them left for me by the morrow,”’’ said 
Maxim. ‘I knew well enough the other 
wolves would scent the blood and come 
along, and help themselves to snouts and 
all inthe night. So, by-and-by, I made 
up my mind to crawl in, and risk it. 
Standing my gun up against the rock, and 
taking my knife in my right hand, I 
started in!’ 

‘Ugh!’ said I, «‘it makes me shiver 
to think of it !"’ 

“It was nasty,’’ assented Maxim ; 
‘‘but then, I counted on one of the ver- 
min, at least, being dead; and I didn’t 
think there'd be much fight left in the 
other. But that hole narrowed down 
mighty sudden ; and, the first thing I 
knew, I had to crawl flat on my stomach 
to get along at all. And presently I 
found it tight squeezing even that way. 
Of course I held my right hand, with the 
knife in it, well to the front, ready to pro- 
tect my head and face. 

«Just as the hole got so tight for me 
that I was about concluding to give up 
the job, I heard a terrific snarl right in 
my ear, and a wolf jumped onto me. His 
fangs got me right in the jaw,—you can 
see the scars here now,— and I thought I 
was about fixed. But I slashed out des- 
perately with my big knife, and caught 
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“I TURNED MY HEAD AND SCRUTINIZED MY COMPANION’S LEATHERN VISAGE.”’ 


my assailant somewhere with a deadly 


thrust. He yelped, and sprang out of the 
way. 

‘“‘T felt the blood streaming over my 
face, and knew I was badly bitten. I'd 
had enough of that enterprise ; but when 
I tried to back out the way I had come, I 
found I couldn’t work it. When it dawned 
upon me that I was stuck in that trap, a 
cold sweat broke out all over me. I was 
stuck, and no mistake. Then I wriggled 
a little further in,—and, at this, the wolf 
was onto me again. This time my face 
escaped, and his fangs went into my 
shoulder; but the next moment my knife- 
edge found his throat, and down he came 
inaheap. Then I lay still a bit, to get 
my breath and consider the situation. 
The one thing clear was, that I had got 
myself into a tight place ; and I began to 
wriggle for all I was worth, in order to 
get out of it. 

« After twisting, and tugging, and 
straining, for perhaps ten solid minutes, 
I was forced to acknowledge to myself 
that I had not gained one inch. Then I 
made up my mind that my only hope lay 
in squeezing myself all the way in. Once 
inside the cave, I thought, it would be 
comparatively easy work to wriggle out 


head first. In this direction I gained a 
few inches,—perhaps a foot, or more ; and, 
by this time, I feit so exhausted that I 
wanted to lie still and take a sleep, which, 
I knew, of course, would be madness. 

«Intending to rest but a moment, I must, 
nevertheless, have fallen intoadoze. How 
long I lay thus, I don’t know; but it 
must have been getting well along past 
sundown when I was awakened by a 
sound that brought my heart into my 
throat, and made every hair stand on end. 
It was the howl of a wolf outside !’’ 

I interrupted the story at this point 
with an involuntary «« Ah—h—h!”’ 

«‘Yes,’’ said Maxim, acknowledging 
my sympathy, ‘I could face any number 
of the vermin, and not lose hold of my- | 
self; but the idea of them coming along 
behind, and eating me gradually, feet 
first, was too much. I think that, for a 
minute or two, I must have been clean 
crazy. At any rate I found strength 
enough, in that minute or two, to force 
my way right on, and into the cave, 
without knowing how I did it. And I 
found afterwards that the struggle had 
peeled off, not only most of my clothes, 
but lots of the flesh on my hips and 
shoulders as well. 
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«As soon as I realized that I was inside 
the den, I felt round for the two dead 
wolves, and stuffed them, head first, into 
the hole I had just come through. They 
filled it pretty snugly ; and then I seated 
myself on their hindlegs to hold them 
solid, and hunted for a match. 

“In the rags of my clothes I had a 
pocket left, and, fortunately, there were 
some matches in it. Lighting one, I per- 
ceived, in the sudden flare, that I was in 
a little cave, about four feet high and 
maybe seven or eight feet square. The 
floor of it was dry sand, and there were 
bones lying about. 

‘«Presently, in the tunnel behind me, 
sounded a snarl that seemed to come right 
against my backbone, and I jumped 
about a foot. Then I grabbed hold of the 
dead wolves, and hung onto them for all 
I was worth, for I could feel something 
dragging at one of them. You see, my 
experience in the hole had shaken my 
nerves pretty badly. If I’d been just 
myself, I should have cleared the way, 
and let my assailants in, killing them, 
one by one, with my knife, as they 
crawled through. As it was, however, I 
gave a yell that scared the brute in the 
tunnel, so that he backed out in a hurry, 
and then I heard two or three of them 
howling outside. But it encouraged me 
a good deal to see what an effect my voice 
produced. 

«Pretty soon one of the wolves crept 
back, sniffing, sniffing, into the hole; 
and as soon as he discovered that it was 
only dead wolves that were stopping the 
way, he began to gnaw. It was a sicken- 
ing sound he made, gnawing that way. 
After standing it as long as I could, I put 
my face down between the bodies, and 
gave another yell. How it echoed in that 
little place! And how quick that wolf 
backed out again! For all the misery 
and anxiety I was in, I couldn’t help 
laughing to myself, there in the dark, 
wondering what the brute would think 
it was. 

“T tried this game on half a dozen 
times, very successfully ; but after that 
the wolves ceased to mind it. One would 
come, and gnaw fora while; then another 
would give him a nip in the rear, squeeze 
past, and take his place. I soon began to 
fear my unique barricade would beall eaten 
away before morning, and I cast about 
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in my mind for some other means of di- 
verting the hungry animals’ attention. 

«At length a brilliant idea struck me. 
I lit a match, and thrust it into the hole, 
right under the cannibals’ noses. That 
gave them a big surprise, I can tell you. 
They backed out in a great hurry, and 
sniffed about and howled a good deal, be- 
fore they ventured in again. As long as 
those matches held out, I had no trouble; 
and the wolves just kept howling outside 
the hole, not daring to come in after their 
victuals while there were such mysterious 
goings-on within the cave. 

‘* By-and-by, however, like all good 
things, the matches came to an end. 
Then presently in came the wolves, and 
soon they were gnawing away harder 
than ever. I was thinking that before 
long, I would have to fight it out with the 
crowd, after all. And then it occurred to 
me that I might as well begin right off. 
Lying flat down, I thrust my right hand, 
with the knife in it, blade up, as far as I 
could reach out into the hole, but under- 
neath the dead wolves. Then I gave two 
or three tremendous sweeping. slashes. 

«One of the brutes must have caught 
it pretty stiff. He yelped and snarled 
hideously, and got outside for all he was 
worth. Then, for a minute or two, the 
whole lot howled and yelped in chorus. 
They must have been discussing the va- 
rious mysteries of the cave, and concluded 
that these were too dangerous to be ex- 
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plored any further; for, presently, all was 
silent, and, by an occasional yelp in the 
distance, I knew that the animals had 
betaken themselves elsewhere. I know 
it was a crazy thing to do, but, just as 
soon as I’d made up my mind the wolves 
were gone, I dropped to sleep, right across 
the entrance of the den. 

‘«When I awoke, I was so stiff, and my 
wounds pained so, that I could hardly 
move. But I knew I had to brace up, and 
get out of that before another night 
should come. I pulled away the bodies, 
and saw it was broad daylight. I took 
my knife and chipped away for a long 
while at the walls and roof of the tunnel, 
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finding the rock very soft and crumbly. 
Then I crawled out, but with pain and 
difficulty enough. I pointed straight for 
the settlements, and by the time I got 
there I was more dead than alive. But 
I managed to lug along with me what 
there was left of those wolf-snouts, to- 
gether with the tails ; and I got the thirty 
dollars, after all.’’ 

As Maxim finished his story, the roar 
of the Narrows, long unheeded, fell again 
upon my ear, with a distinctness almost 
startling, and a loon cried mockingly 
from a hidden lakelet. Maxim rose, and 
replenished the sinking fire. Then we 
rolled ourselves into our blankets. 


BY THE CAMP-FIRE, 





RUTH HERRICK’S ASSIGNMENT. 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN, 


WY, ISS Ruth Herrick, of the New York 

Searchlight, had been summoned 
into the presence of the managing editor. 
It was without special alacrity that she 
obeyed the call. Even as she dropped her 
pen and rose from her desk in the city 
room, she seemed to hear the slow drawl 
of the great man’s voice, uttering the 
words which so often greeted her appear- 
ance in his office : 

‘Ah, Miss Herrick, I have a big story 
for you—a very big story.’’ 

Usually she felt herself responding to 
this with a pleasant thrill of expectancy. 
There was keen satisfaction to her in the 
working up of a ‘big story ;’’ she en- 


joyed the journeys and experiences it fre- 
quently included, and the strange charac- 
ters among whom it often led her. Neither 
the experiences nor the characters were al- 
ways wholly agreeable, but she never com- 
plained. Even the managing editor ac- 


knowledged this. He had been heard to 
remark, in an expansive moment, that 
Ruth Herrick was a very superior woman, 
with no nerves or nonsense about her. 
The gracious opinion was promptly re- 
peated to the girl, and the memory of it 
had cheered her during several assign- 
ments in which nerves and a woman were 
equally out of place. 

But to-night she almost rebelled. 
Strangely enough, she was not ready for 
the work before her. Her thoughts flew 
from the bent heads and hurrying pens 
around her to a dining-room up town, 
even now alight and flower-trimmed for 
the little supper which had been planned 
to celebrate one of her greatest +‘ beats.’’ 
The Searchlight of that morning had con- 
tained her story; the chief and her fellow- 
reporters had complimented her; there 
were pleasant rumors that a more sub- 
stantial evidence of appreciation would 
be forthcoming. All day she had idled, 
enjoying the relaxation from the strain 
of the past week, and looking forward to 
that dinner for various and personal rea- 
sons. The society editor, who had been 
invited, was just about to leave the office. 
She saw him wave the last page of his 


copy triumphantly in.the air, as he reached 
for his hat with the other hand. He was 
to make the speech of the evening, and 
he had promised his hostess that he would 
explain to the non-professional guests 
what a ‘‘ beat’’ really means to the news- 
paper and reporter that secure it. Earlier 
in the day he had submitted his definition 
to Miss Herrick for her approval. 

‘‘ A big beat,’’ he had read solemnly, ‘is 
an important exclusive story. If it ap- 
pears in your newspaper, it is the greatest 
journalistic feat of the year, implying the 
possession of superior skill, brains, and 
journalistic enterprise by the members 
of your staff. If it appears in the other 
fellow’s newspaper, it means that some 
idiot has accidentally stumbled across a 
piece of news which doesn’t amount to 
much anyway, and which he has garbled 
painfully in the telling. Your newspaper 
gives ‘the correct facts’ the second day, 
and calls attention to the fake story pub- 
lished by your rival. Then you privately 
censure your city editor and reporters for 
letting the other newspaper ‘ throw them 
down.’ Meantime, the other fellow, who 
published the story first, is patting him- 
self and his reporters on the back, ‘jolly- 
ing’ his city and managing editors, and 
crowing over his achievement on his edi- 
torial page. The reporter who brought in 
the story, or the ‘tip,’ gets some praise, 
and possibly acheck. His position on the 
newspaper is secure—until he makes his 
next mistake. Tersely expressed, a beat 
is a story which only one newspaper 
gets, and which all the other newspapers 
wanted. A reporter with the right spirit 
will move heaven and earth to get it for 
the journal he represents.”’ 

«I’ve just prepared a graceful tribute 
to you,’’ he called out as he caught her 
eye. ‘‘The chief says you’re one of the 
most reliable members of the staff, can al- - 
ways be depended upon, and all that. 
They’ve been talking about you this 
afternoon in the editorial council.”’ 

Miss Herrick’s face flushed a little as 
she returned his sunny smile. She was 
glad to have the compliment come to her 
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in just this way. She was still blushing 
slightly as she entered the managing ed- 
itor’s office. 

That gentleman sat at his desk, barri- 
caded by waste-paper baskets and bundles 
of proofs. Small and grimy boys trailed 
in at intervals adding to the interesting 
collection before him, telegrams and cards 
and notes. An habitual furrow between 
his eyes was deepened,—for the occasion, 
his visitor told herseif in the bitterness of 
the moment,—but the effect was softened 
by a really charming smile. It was said 
that the Searchlight’s presiding genius 
always wore that smile when he was giv- 
ing a difficult assignment to one of his 
staff. It spoke of hope and confidence, 
and, incidentally, of the futility of excuse 
and objection. The young reporter had 
seen it before, and now found herself fix- 
ing a fascinated but hopeless gaze upon 
it. Her apprehensions were strength- 
ened by the efforts of a young man with 
weak eyes and a corrugated brow, who 
sat in one corner diligently playing on a 
typewriter. He stopped long enough to 
recognize the young woman, and to run 
through a brief but expressive pantomime 
descriptive of the work before her. This 
habit had endeared him to the members 
of the reportorial staff. 

The managing editor cleared a chair by 
an energetic sweep of one arm and, still 
smiling, looked keenly at the girl through 
his half-closed lids. Then he asked ab- 
ruptly: ‘How much do you know about 
the Brandow case ?’”’ 

Ruth Herrick’s heart leaped suddenly. 
Was he going to give her that famous 
case after all? She had hinted last week 
that she wanted it, but he had sent Mar- 
lowe instead. Marlowe, she had noticed, 
had made an ignominious failure of it. 
She smiled inwardly as she recalled the 
column of vague conjecture and sugges- 
tions sent in the day before by that un- 
happy young man. 

‘‘I know that Helen Brandow is ac- 
cused of having poisoned her husband,”’ 
she replied quietly, ‘and that the evidence 
against her is purely circumstantial. I 
am familiar with all the theories that 
have been advanced, including those in 
the Searchlight this morning.’’ 

The young man at the typewriter looked 
up quickly at this, but the managing ed- 
itor’s face was impassive. 
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««She has refused to see reporters or 
friends,’’ continued the girl. «‘So far as 
can be learned, she has not spoken a word 
since her arrest. Her trial will begin 
Monday, and she is awaiting it in the 
prison at Fairview. She is young and 
handsome, and her family is one of the 
best in the state. Public sympathy is 
wholly with her, and everybody says that 
she will be acquitted.” 

The managing editor’ssmile reappeared. 

‘«Good,’’ he said briskly. ‘I want 
you to take the first train to Fairview 
and interview that woman to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘I’m almost positive she won’t talk,”’ 
murmured Miss Herrick doubtfully, but 
even as she spoke the last spark of rebell- 
ion died out, and she was planning ways 
and means. 

‘It is your business to make her talk,”’ 
was the encouraging response. ‘Inter- 
view her and write the best story you ever 
wrote in your life. Every one else has 
failed. If you are ambitious, here is your 
chance to distinguish yourself. I will 
have a boy at the station with letters 
which may help you. Good-night.’’ 

Eighteen hours later she sat in the Fair- 
view prison. It was easy enough to get 
there. The warden unbent marvellously 
under the influence of a strong personal 
letter and Miss Herrick’s face. The girl 
felt quite like a distinguished guest as the 
stern old fellow spoke of stories of her's 
which he had read, and newspaper cuts 
of her which he had seen, ‘‘which,’’ he 
added kindly, «‘don’t look much like you.”’ 
Then he was led to speak of Mrs. Brandow, 
to whom he and his wife had become 
much attached during the long months 
of her imprisonment. She had been rest- 
less and sleepless of late, and hadn’t eaten 
much. He mentioned this last circum- 
stance with a feeling he had not shown 
before. Evidently the sufferings of one 
who could not eat came keenly home to 
him. When his wife entered the room, 
it was with the keys in her hand, and the 
gratifying announcement that Mrs. Bran- 
dow would receive the caller for a few 
moments. For this Miss Herrick men- 
tally thanked the prisoner’s lawyer, whose 
faith in the ability of his client to rebuff 
reporters had been artlessly displayed 
during her call on him two hours before. 

When the newspaper woman passed 
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Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens. 


‘““THE FIRST TEARS SHE HAD SHED GUSHED FROM HER EYES.”’ 


through the door of the cell, her eyes, un- 
accustomed to the semi-gloom, saw but 
dimly the outline of a slender, black-robed 
figure, sitting at a small, plain table. The 
cell was larger than those in city prisons, 
and some effort had been made to render 


it habitable. There was a thick rug be- 
fore the small iron bed, virginal in its 
white coverings. A heavy cashmere shawl 
opposite it concealed the whitewashed 
walls. The hand which put it there had 
sought to cover all trace of stone and iron 
by friendly draperies, but Mrs. Brandow 
would not have it so. A small dressing- 
table held a number of silver backed toilet 
articles, looking strangely out of place 
amid their grim surroundings. The light 
in the cell came through a small window 
and the barred door leading from the cor- 
ridor, which was clean and damp, and 
glaringly white. The reporter hesitated 
an instant, and then went quickly forward. 


The face which turned toward her was 
not the kind of face she had expected to 
see. Newspaper men had been gushing 
in their descriptions of the famous pris- 
oner, possibly because their imaginations 
were stimulated by the fact that many of 
them had never seen her. Helen Bran- 
dow was not really beautiful; Miss Her- 
rick was quick to recognize that as the 
other woman advanced to meet her. She 
made a hasty mental note of the health- 
ily pale complexion, the dark, wavy hair, 
with its severely plain parting in the 
center, the heavy eyebrows, the too firm- 
ly closed lips, and the royal carriage of 
head and body. But it was the prisoner’s 
eyes at which she looked longest, and in- 
to which she found herself looking again 
and again during the interview that fol- 
lowed. They were brown, a tawny brown 
with yellow lights, but wholly expression- 
less. They looked into Ruth Herrick’s 
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now, coldly and with no reflection of the 
half-smile which rested on the prisoner’s 
lips, as she motioned toward the chair she 
had just left, and seated herself on the 
bed. «I feel like an intruder, as I always 
do when I am making these unsolicited 
visits,’’ said the reporter. +‘ I wish I could 
tell you how I appreciate your kindness 
in receiying me at all.’ She was leaning 
back a little in her chair, and her strong, 
young face and fair hair were in relief 
against the rich background of the drapery 
on the wall. In one quick glance her gray 
eyes had taken in every detail of the pris- 
oner’s surroundings. She looked at the 
prisoner again, with something very frank 
and womanly in the look. 

‘‘T was not moved by a purely philan- 
thropic spirit,’’ responded Mrs. Brandow. 

She contemplated her visitor with some- 
thing akin to interest, but there was a sug- 
gestion of irony in her contralto voice. 
‘«Mr. Van Dyke assures me that you will 
not misrepresent me if I have anything 
tosay,’’ she continued; «‘but I have noth- 
ing to say. I asked you in to tell you so, 
and to thank you for the roses, and for your 
note, both of which pleased me. The let- 
ters of introduction you bring convince 
me that I am safe in doing this, and that 
you will not go away and picture me as 
tearing my hair and deluging my pillow 
with tears. You will observe that my 
hair is in good order, and that the pillow 
is quite dry.” 

‘« T cannot fancy you less than composed 
under any circumstances,’’ said the vis- 
itor, who found her own composure re- 
turning to her, accompanied by a strong 
sense of surprise and interest in the per- 
sonality of the woman before her. This 
was not the Helen Brandow of the press, 
but an infinitely more interesting charac- 
ter, who should be given to the public, 
through the Searchlight, in a pen-picture 
to be long remembered. Miss Herrick’s 
spirits mounted high at the thought. 

‘‘T am glad you like the roses,’’ she 
added. «I did not send them to win a 
welcome, but because a nice old woman 
in the village gave them to me as I was 
coming here this morning. She was 
working among them, and the sight was 
so pretty I couldn’t help stopping. It 
made me think of my own home, down 
South. The roses are the common, or 
garden variety, you see, but they have 
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the delicious, spicy fragrance which seems 
to: belong only to the roses in old-fash- 
ioned gardens. The owner of these suc- 
cumbed to my youthful charms, and I 
brought away her best. I felt guilty, but 
not guilty enough to refuse them. It 
eased my conscience to leave them here 
for you.”’ 

Mrs. Brandow regarded her with a faint 
smile. ‘It had not occurred to me that 
the old women in this village spend their 
time in the peaceful pursuit of rose-grow- 
ing,’’ she remarked. ‘When I have been 
escorted back’ and forth they have been 
suspended over picket-fences watching me 
goby. I never saw any roses, or any re- 
deeming traits in the inhabitants.”’ 

«« Perhaps you were too preoccupied to 
notice them. Aren’t you becoming a lit- 
tle morbid under this trouble?’’ 

The newspaper woman was acutely con- 
scious of her daring as she spoke, but the 
woman before her was plainly not to be 
approached by ordinary methods. She 
showed this still more clearly in her 
reply. 

«Perhaps. I have had no desire for 
self-analysis of late. I used to tear my- 
self up by the roots to watch my own 
growth, but the process was not pleasant. 
I am now trying to confine my attention 
to the things outside of me. It is less 
interesting ; occasionally it wearies me. 
And I always abuse people and institu- 
tions when I am weary.”’ 

If there was a personal application in 
this, Miss Herrick passed it by with the 
smiling calmness of the trained reporter. 

*« You are quite right,’’ she said cheer- 
fully. ‘But it would be infinitely more 
interesting to talk about you than about 
anything else. I should think you would 
be forced to turn your eyes inward occa- 
sionally, as a refreshing change from the 
things which weary you.”’ 

‘«« The inner view is no longer pleasant.”’ 

Mrs. Brandow’s smile, as she spoke, 
was not particularly pleasant, either. 
The reporter's thoughts flew suddenly to 
a certain Mary Bird, who had lost her 
reason under peculiarly depressing cir- 
cumstances, which Miss Herrick had been 
unfortunate enough to witness. Mary 
had smiled on the newspaper woman 
once or twice, and the latter, although 
not imaginative, remembered the smiles 
too vividly for her own comfort. When 
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the prisoner spoke again, however, the 
resemblance, if there had been one, van- 
ished. 

‘‘T have often felt that I should go mad 
in this place,’’ she said, suddenly, and 
with a complete change of tone. There 
was almost an apology in her voice and 
manner. ‘But I am quite sane,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ and it is a pleasure to me to have 
you here, and to talk to you. I had not 
realized, until you came, how much I 
needed something to break in upon this 
hideous routine, and change the current 
of my thoughts. For one year my mind 
has fed upon itself. I have spoken at the 
rarest intervals, and then only to the war- 
den and his wife. Now I suddenly find 
myself struggling with a desire to be- 
come garrulous, to pour out my soul to 
you, as it were. I could almost ‘tell you 
the story of my life.’ All this would be 
an admirable illustration of the limita- 
tions of a woman’s capacity for silence,— 
but it isn’t amusing. Itshows me that I 
am not quite myself; I am nervous, and 
not wholly under my own control.”’ 

‘‘T wish you would talk to me,’’ said 
the reporter, earnestly. ‘*Use me as a 
safety-valve. Tell me the story of your 
life, as you say. It would interest me, 
and might help you. Or try to imagine 
that I am an old friend, who wants to 
know of your life here.”’ 

“If you were, I think you would be 
pained by the recital. And, besides, if 
you were, you would not be here. Even 
my wildest fancies never take the form of 
yearnings for old friends; their society 
would be too depressing, under the cir- 
cumstances. No, I am glad you are a 
stranger, with a certain magnetism about 
you which interests me, and fills me with 
a silly desire to know what you think of 
me, and whether you fear me, or believe 
in me.”’ 

‘‘T am sure I could not bear trouble 
with more philosophy than that you 
show,”’ said the girl, evasively. She felt 
a strange reluctance to analyze her own 
impressions, but she watched the develop- 
ment of the other’s peculiar mood with 
an odd mingling of womanly sympathy 
and professional interest. 

“T am not as philosophic as I may 
seem. I have given myself up to the hor- 
ror of this place, until, as I said, it has 
almost unnerved me. If I were myself, I 
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would not be sitting here, talking almost 
confidentially to you—a stranger. Why 
should the presence and sympathy of an- 
other human being affect me, after what I 
have suffered and endured ?”’ 

‘© You have never been a happy woman ?”’ 

The reporter looked thoughtfully at the 
rose she held in her hand as she spoke, 
and pulled off its petals, one by one. 

««For five years I have been the most 
miserable woman on earth.”’ 

The expression of the prisoner's face 
had changed. The smile was gone; the 
brown eyes looked at the falling petals in 
the other’s lap, with the dreaminess of 
retrospection in their glance. 

‘‘ Five years ago I married,’’ she went 
on, almost to herself. «* Since then I 
have known the depths of human misery 
and degradation. Within a week of my 
marriage I knew exactly what I had done, 
—I had tied myself for life to the most 
consummate scoundrel in existence. He 
spent his time devising ways of per- 
secuting and humiliating me, and his ef- 
forts were eminently successful. He made 
me ‘vhat I am.’’ 

‘« You should have separated from him.”’ 

“Yes, but that was impossible. My 
mother, who is dependent on me, and 
whom I love as I never loved any one 
else, lived with us. He was sending my 
little sister to school. It pleased him to 
make a parade of what he was doing for 
my people. And his mother begged me 
to bear with him, to give him another 
chance, as he would go headlong to de- 
struction if cast off entirely. I did bear 
with him,—I gave him every chance, and 
he—he—’’ 

The woman’s voice broke. The listener 
had felt her face flush as the other’s 
words came to her, and now, on a sudden 
impulse, she took the prisoner’s hand. 
The white fingers closed suddenly upon 
her own with such force that the stone 
in a ring she wore sank into the flesh. 
But the act was involuntary, for the hand 
was dropped again with no indication on 
Mrs. Brandow’s face that it had been 
offered and accepted. 

‘«« He was like an insane man,”’’ contin- 
ued the prisoner, her low voice gathering 
strength and force as she went on. *‘ He 
brought persons to the house whom no re- 
spectable house should shelter. He forced 
me to receive them and humiliated me be- 
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fore them. I bear to-day the marks of 
his violence. I rose in the morning won- 
dering what new and devilish torture 
awaited me, and I lay quaking in my bed 
at night knowing that I would soon hear 
him kicking at my door. I think I was 
hardly myself during that time, but I en- 
dured while it was I alone who had to 
suffer. But one night he raised his hand 
to my old mother, when she was trying 
to protect me from his brutality, and 
struck her down. That night I killed 
him.’’ 

For an instant Ruth Herrick’s heart 
stopped beating, but she sat motionless, 
watching the woman opposite her. ‘There 
was no change in her calm face. Mrs. 
Brandow raised her eyes to it for a mo- 
ment and dropped them again. 

‘“‘T killed him,’’ she repeated dully. «I 
have said it over to myself a good many 
times during the awful days and nights I 
have spent in this place. I have even 
said it aloud to hear how it would sound, 
but it didn’t relieve me as it does now. 
And you—you look as if I were talking 
about an insect. I felt that way at first. 
It didn’t seem to me that he was a human 
being, and I killed him as I would have 


killed a poisonous thing that attacked me. 
I gave him poison which I had had for 
years and which was said to leave no trace. 
I had intended to take it myself if the 
worst came to the worst; I had never 


dreamed of giving ittohim. But I did. 
It was all done in a minute and then— 
my God !’’ she broke out suddenly. «Can 
you realize what my life has been since? 
Can you imagine the horrors of my nights 
here, filled with thoughts of him mould- 
ering in his grave, and put there by me? 
When I have fancied my reason leaving 
me I have almost hoped it would go. But 
I am sane yet, that I may realize what 
and where I am, and suffer as I had never 
dreamed a human creature could suffer 
and live. Can’t you say something? Or 
have I gone mad at last, and am I sitting 
here gibbering to the walls? Is it so 
common a thing for you to have mur- 
deresses— ?”’ 

‘* Does your mother know? ”’ asked the 
reporter, quietly. They were the first 
words she had spoken, and she realized 
fully their possible effect. 

The other woman’s form relaxed. She 
fell on her knees, with her head buried in 
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the white covering of the little iron bed. 
The first tears she had shed gushed from 
her eyes. Her figure rocked as she sobbed 
and moaned. 

‘«©No, no!’’ she said brokenly. ‘She 
believes in me—she does not suspect.’’ 

The newspaper woman dropped her el- 
bows on the table before her, buried her 
chin in her hands, and thought it over. 
How it had all come about, she could 
hardly realize. She glanced again at the 
crouching figure on the floor, and won- 
dered vaguely why it had been given to 
her to watch the awful travail of this 
woman’s soul, Something of the story 
the public understood. It had furnished 
the motive for the crime. It was whis- 
pered that the death of Jack Brandow had 
much improved that part of the country 
where he had lived and moved. He had 
goaded this woman to madness. The re- 
volt, the temptation, and the opportunity 
had presented themselves simultaneously, 
and she had fallen as stronger women 
might have fallen, Miss Herrick thought, 
had they been so tempted. And then had 
come the awakening, the desolation, the 
despair. 

Ruth Herrick was usually a cool, un- 
emotional young person, but she was pro- 
foundly moved now. Many thoughts 
crowded into her mind. She recalled 
what she had read of Helen Brandow’s 
past life,—the good she had done as a girl 
at school, her adoration of her mother, 
the hundreds of noble men and women 
who were her friends, and whose faith in 
her innocence was so steadfast. They 
were moving heaven and earth to save her 
now, and when their success had seemed 
assured, she had ruined all by this hour’s 
talk which was just ended. Ruth Her- 
rick almost groaned as the situation un- 
rolled itself before her. It was something 
she had to face. She knew now that she 
had suspected almost from the first what 
the climax might be, and had resolutely 
put the thought from her. And now she 
had the «‘ biggest beat’’ of the year. Al- 
ready she could see the commotion in the 
managing editor’s office when the news 
came in. Hewould bestartled out of his 
usual calm. He had spoken of her chance 
to distinguish herself, but even he had 
asked but an interview. In his wildest 
imaginings he had not dreamed of a con- 
fession. She knew that. But she had it. 
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If anything but the life of a human be- 
ing had been at stake, how proudly and 
gladly she would have gone to him, and 
how hard she would have tried to write 
the best story of her life, as he had or- 
dered. But—this other woman at her 
feet. Something within the reporter as- 
serted itself as counsel for her and spoke 
and would not down. Ruth Herrick’s 
voice seemed to her to come from a long 
distance when she at last spoke. 

‘*Do you realize what all this means to 
you? Had you forgotten that you were 
talking to a reporter?’’ 

The woman on the floor sat up and 
raised her face to the speaker’s. It was 
deathly pale, but calm, and the mouth 
was firm. ‘I know,’’ she half whispered. 
“JT forgot. But it is just as well. I could 
not have endured it any longer. It was 
a great relief, and I am ready for—the 
end.”’ 

‘« But if you had not spoken you would 
probably have been acquitted. Do you 
know that ?’”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’’ repeated the other, 
wearily. ‘‘If I had not told you, I should 
probably have told the warden. My nerves 
were at the highest tension, and you were 
That’s all. 


present when they snapped. 

I am quite willing to bear the conse- 

quences of what I have done.’’ 
For a moment there was silence in the 


cell. The reporter looked through the 
barred door, out into the whitewashed 
corridor where a narrow shaft of sunlight 
fell. To her excited imagination there 
was something prophetic in the sight. 
Far down at the end of the hall, a scrub- 
woman hummed a street air as she 
worked. The whole life of Helen Bran- 
dow, if, indeed, she were allowed to live 
at all, would be passed in some such place 
as this if the Searchlight pubiished that 
story. If it did not—Ruth Herrick set 
her teeth, and stared unseeingly at the 
opposite wall. If it did not, it would be 
because she withheld the news, to which, 
by every claim of loyalty, her newspaper 

is entitled. She withhold it!— she, 
one of the most reliable members of the 
taff!’’ Was it not only last night the 
hief had said so? Something hot and 

t filled her eyes. She, the practical ; 
ie, the loyal ;—she was going to allow 
her paper to be «‘ thrown down ”’ on the 
biggest story of the year! For, above 
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it all, a little refrain sang in her ears, and 
it was, ‘‘ One-more-chapce—one- more - 
chance—one-more-chance.’’ The scrub- 
woman seemed to be singing it, too, and it 
kept time with the clang of an anvilin a 
shop near by. Ruth Herrick dashed the 
tears from her eyes, and swallowed a 
lump that rose in her throat. When she 
spoke again there was no trace in voice or 
manner of the mental struggle through 
which she had passed. 

“TI am going to forget this interview,”’ 
she said. «I am going to let you have 
the chance which a fair trial will give 
you. You could not talk to a jury as you 
have talked to me, but it will not be nec- 
essary. You will probably be acquitted. 
Everybody says so, and a great many 
people believe in you. And then you will 
begin life again. No one shall know that 
I have talked to you, and you must prom- 
ise me that you will talk to no one else. 
Do not see another reporter.’’ 

She smiled ironically at this stipulation 
of her own. ‘‘He might be more loyal 
than I,’’ she thought. 

«‘T will do just as you say,’’ said the 
other woman. She did not understand 
the sacrifice, but she knew what the de- 
cision meant to her. She dipped a towel 
in water and bathed her face and eyes. 
Then she took the newspaper woman’s 
hands in her own and kissed them almost 
shyly. 

«« Thank you,’ 
very much.’’ 

The kev turned noisily in the lock, and 
the reporter passed out. She went back 
to whisper one more warning. ‘Do not 
let them put you on the stand.” 

She heard the door clang, and the key 
turn, as she walked toward the warden’s 
office. 

«That's good,’’ she murmured in grim 
self-abasement. ‘In another moment I 
should probably have been helping her 
through the window.”’ 


she said. ‘*Thank you 


” 


‘««So Mrs. Brandow has been acquitted,’’ 
said the managing editor of the Search- 
light to an assistant, as the news came in 
two weeks later. ‘‘ And the whole coun- 
try is shedding tears of joy over her, and 
they’re having bonfires to-night up in 
Fairview. I believe she’s guilty; but a 
pretty woman who can hold her tongue 
will escape the consequences of almost 
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any crime. Strange how Miss Herrick you can’t depend on a woman in this bus- 
failed on that case; she felt it, too. Has iness.’’ 

been working day and night ever since, The managing editor was more nearly 
and all that sort of thing. But, afterall, right than he knew. 


ee” 


Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens. 


““ YOU WILL BEGIN LIFE AGAIN.”* 


FIRST AND LAST. 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


Hope smiles a welcome, though none other smiles 
Upon our entrance to this world of pain ; 
And on each purpose of our youth, again, 
With an inspiring sympathy, she smiles. 


She leads us forth to battle, and beguiles 
Our anguish if the long fight proves in vain, 
Till, pierced with countless wounds, amongst the slain 
We leave her, while the victor-foe reviles. 


But, even as we touch at ruin’s verge, 
And hear the voices of despair, that urge 
The fatal plunge to chaos, Hope, alone,— 


How healéd and how ransomed none may guess,— 
Rising again, in pallid loveliness, 
Resumes her sway, a thousand times o’erthrown. 
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IN THE WORLD 
OF 
ART AND LETTERS. 
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“T“HE very newest thing in literature which aims at being light is «« The Yellow 

Book’’ (Lane and Matthews). I do not pretend to understand the literary 
aims of «« The Yellow Book,” if it has any in particular. To someextent it is an adver- 
tisement, or manifesto, of several ingenious young men. The decorations are by Mr. 
Beardsley, so are some of the designs. What do they aim at? Clearly they desire 
épater le bourgeois: it is an ambition that may lead far, in the wrong direction. For 
the letter-press, Mr. Henry James contributes an amusing tale of a literary lion who 
died of luncheon parties; Mr. Saintsbury has a piece of humor, 4 son devis, on the 
historical and sentimental associations of wines; Mr. Gosse and Mr. Davidson con- 
tribute very agreeable verses; and some of the young men try desperately hard to be 
clever and startling. But we now know every move in the game of startling the 
steady citizen, and oh, I cannot say how weary I am of cheap literary audacities at 
second hand. Mr. Pennell’s design of Puy en Velay has much pleasingly fantastic 
perspective; but Sir Frederick Leighton’s little study in chalk is in odd company. 
The whole serial, which is to appear quarterly, is a kind of book of beauty, the other 
way about, and nobody knows the end thereof. 

Would that one liked Miss Rhoda Broughton’s new novel, ‘‘ A Beginner,’’ better 
than one does. However, beginners may find pleasure in the misfortunes of the 
heroine with her first novel: moreover, one can read ‘‘ Belinda’’ over again. Mr. 
George Morris’ ‘«‘ Esther Waters ’’ is «the most artistic, the most complete, and the 
most inevitable work of fiction that has been written in England for at least two 
years.’’ So A. T. Q. C. says in The Speaker. ‘Inevitable’’ as it may be I have 
successfully avoided it, and hope to persevere in that course. Of « Marcella” it is 
too late to offer an opinion, beyond saying that, of all Mrs. Ward’s novels, it is most 
like a novel. As to «‘ The Rubicon,’’ again, by Mr. Benson, it is too early for me 
to say anything, as I have not read it. The newspaper critics abuse it so violently 
that they are likely to defeat their object. It is sure to be popular, because people 
are sure to think that it contains personal allusions. Though the book has not yet 
appeared, I can take time by the forelock with Lord Wolseley’s « Life of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough”’ (Bentley). May it please other readers as much as 
myself, and its fortune is made. My ardent Jacohite opinions and love of religious 
toleration, separates me from Lord Wolseley’s theory of James 11., the first king who 
was tolerant, as you may read warmly stated by Cotton Mather. For Marlborough, 
his biographer makes perhaps as good excuses as can be made; but how meanly © 
treasonable is the hero compared with the great Viscount Dundee! The military 
glories of Churchill are not yet reached, but he already, in these volumes, gives 
promise of his unsurpassed genius, in the Irish wars. Lord Wolseley’s loyalty to his 
commander is sorely tried by his commander’s lack of honesty; but then he had 
almost all other great qualities, and his manners were the noblest in the world, 
while, in person, ‘‘ Handsome Jack Churchill ’’ rivalled «« Bonny Dundee.”’ 
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Mr. Slater’s book on ‘‘ Early Editions ’’ has annoyed the collectors of these objects 
Mr. Slater himself, is not a collector; he does not believe much in «early editions,’ 
still less in the limited editions of little tiny minor poets. He is accused of errors in 
detail, but who, in such a mass of minutize, could always be accurate? The truth is 
that book collecting has become a kind of small stock exchange, with its «‘ corners’ 
and speculations. Nothing can be less to the taste of a real lover of books. He buys 
books to read (at least some do), and to keep, not to sell ata premium. Ups and 
downs in this market do not affect him. He purchases what he likes, when he can 
afford to do so; his humble sentiment has in it nothing mercenary, and by Mr. Slate: 
his withers are unwrung. A first edition of Keat’s is dear tohim: he would as lief 
read «‘ Kidnapped ’’ in its hundredth edition as in its earliest. 

An odder tract than Mr. Canton’s «‘ Invisible Playmate ’’ (Isbister) can hardly be 
encountered. Some of the rhymes on children are delightful, but the child-worship 
of the earlier part is heart-breaking (Mr. Canton seems only to be the editor of this 
part), and the term «‘ weird’’ may, for once, be appropriately used about the incident 
on page 38. ‘It gars me a’ grue,’’ but the reason remains unconvinced as to the 
matter of fact. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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NEW fad has just appeared in Paris, and is all the rage now. I write about it, 
thinking that you may be interested in our amusements. 

You have probably heard of the prodigious success obtained, in cafés-concerts, by 
certain female singers,—the most famous of whom are Mlles. Judic, Félicia Mallet, 
Yvette Guilbert. These three artistes have fairly turned Parisian heads. I presume 
that the one you know least about is Félicia Mallet, for the trumpet of fame,—read 
‘‘puffing,’’—which has proclaimed the praises of the other two throughout the 
world, has scarcely sounded for her. It is a pity, for she is really the most original 
of the three. But «‘the wind bloweth where it listeth,’’ saith the Scripture. 

It is not habitual for the better classes to attend cafés-concerts. Smoking is al- 
lowed, and manners are pretty free. Ladies seldom go there, and always reluctantly ; 
and mothers never think of taking their daughters. But they burned with intensest 
desire to hear the singers of whom they heard so much, and whom they were not al- 
lowed to see. 

It is true that very rich people hired one or the other of these artistes, and «‘served”’ 
them to their guests. But comparatively few ladies can afford to pay a thousand, or 
even five hundred, francs for such a treat. 

The problem was, then, to find in Paris some neutral spot, where women of the bet- 
ter class might go, and hear those ladies sing, and as their songs were somewhat free, 
unfit for modest ears, they must be amended to suit the respectability of the place. 
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There is in the city a small theater, originally named Théatre d’ Application, but 
soon rechristened by the Parisians La Bodiniére, from the name of its founder, M. 
Bodinier. It had been used, quite a while, as a practice-hall by the pupils of the 
Conservatoire ; but these recitations did not draw crowds, and Mr. Bodinier conceived 
the ingenious idea of holding in it, every day, from four to six, lectures and read- 
ings for gentlemen and ladies. 

His venture met with a certain measure of success ; very moderate, however. The 
ladies of high-life bought season tickets, but seldom found time to spend an hour, or 
two, at an entertainment they held somewhat tame. The lecturers—I speak from 
experience—addressed, for a liberal fee, almost empty benches. But the courses were 
respectfully spoken of in good society. It was in fashion to have attended once, at 
least, and in the evening the report was: ‘‘Oh! my dear, X. was charming,—ex- 
quisite, my dear, perfectly exquisite !’’ 

At this juncture, an inspiration of genius came to M. Bodinier’s mind. «The 
lecture courses,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ enjoy an excellent reputation among the upper 
class. It is true they take good care not to attend them, afraid, as they are, of being 
bored. But they hold the lectures in respect ; they deem them a very select enter- 
tainment. Now, to make them attractive as well, especially to the ladies, all that is 
needed is to combine with them something they very much wish to hear, but which 
conventionalism has forced them to forego, from motives of discretion and modesty. 
Let us combine the lecturer with the artistes of the café-chantant. The former 
will answer as voucher for the latter. Ladies will have no hesitancy to go and listen 
to a lecture, and in addition we will treat them to the music they have so long burned 
to hear. The chanson may be somewhat free ; but the lecturer, seated at a table, with 
his glass of sugared water before him, will bestow upon the whole such an air of 
solemnity that they will listen to the song as if it were a religious hymn.”’ 

I confess that, when the matter was broached to me, I was somewhat shocked. It 
seemed to me like the famous coupling of fish and rabbit at the Neuilly fair. I could 
not imagine myself, wand in hand, like a magic-lantern exhibitor, shouting to the 
public: 

‘«« Ladies and gentlemen, you shall see what you shall see! First comes Mlle. Judic, 
in ‘Don’t tickle me;’—come, Mlle. Judic, tune up!’’ and, when Mile. Judic was 
through, resuming my lecture. 

I refused to join in the scheme, for you have already guessed that I had been ap- 
proached, first of all. I am a little exclusive, and then I knew I should have no 
chance on the platform against a pretty woman. Whether preceding or following 
Mlle. Judic, I was sure to be worsted,—which I do not like at all to be, even by an 
aniiable artiste. 

But young men are less scrupulous, or less timid. Some were found very ready to 
appear at La Bodiniére, the lecturer’s stand on the right, the singer and her piano on 
the left, alternating, like the shepherds in Virgil’s eclogues ; and the public attended 
with a rush. 

Mlle. Yvette Guilbert opened the ball ; Hugues Leroux was her lecturer. He is a 
charming writer, endowed by nature with one of the sweetest voices I know. Yvette 
.... Well, Yvette is herself. This tall girl, with her long arms, always covered 
with black gloves, and hanging down before her, singing, without a single gesture, 
without any motion save an occasional wink, in a bright voice whose affected monot- 
ony is full of significance, is at present the fad of the Parisians. Her répertoire is 
quite limited; but what matters that? The public always call for the same songs, 
and, indeed, are quite out of temper if she tries a new one. 

After Yvette came Mlle. Amel, an actress of the Comédie Frangaise, who sings, in 
a somewhat weak, but correct and penetrating voice, the old songs of long ago. 

Then came an attempt, the success of which surpassed all expectation. From 1826 
to 1840, there flourished in France a style of sentimental romances, the delight of our 
grandmothers. The names of Romagnési, Frédéric Bérat, Loisa Puget, remain con- 
nected with them. The songs had been forgotten ; but, just as fashion is now repro- 
ducing some of the garments of 1830, it seemed worth while to Mr. Cooper and Mlle. 
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Auguez, two musicians, to search among that forgotten répertoire, and exhume some 
of its most typical morceaux. They secured as lecturer one of our most agreeable 
writers, M. Maurice Lefébve, who explained, with a touch of exaggeration, what the 
romance of that epoch had been. Then followed selections, some of which were de- 
licious. 

The effect was wonderful. The music harmonized so perfectly with the dress of 
that old time—the leg-of-mutton sleeve, and the plain, narrow skirt! 

At last came Judic, with the same lecturer, Maurice Lefébve. 

As you have heard her, I will not attempt to describe her. She filled, twice a week, 
Bodiniére Hall. 

Now it is a frenzy! All the female singers in Paris secure all the available lect- 
urers. How long this will last, who can tell? I think we are in for it for at least one 
year more. Then something else will have to be devised. Was it not Bilboquet, the 
illustrious mountebank, who said, ‘‘ Change is the indispensable source of variety ?’’ 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * * 
NOTE DE PARIS. 
C YEST une nouvelle mode qui fait son apparition a Paris, et comme toutes les modes elle fait fureur 


pour le moment. Combien durera-t-elle? C’est une autre affaire. Mais il est curieux de la saisir en 
passage, et peut-€tre ne serez-vous pas fachés en Amérique de vous initier 4 nos amusements. 

Vous avez —ae oui parler du prodigieux succés qu’avaient obtenu dans les cafés-concerts certaines 
chanteuses, dont les plus célébres ont été Milles. Judic, Félicia Mallet, et Yvette Guilbert. Ces trois artistes 
ont, chacune dans son genre, tourné la téte des Parisiens. Il est bien probable que celle des trois que vous 
connaissez le moins, c’est Félicia Mallet, car les trompettes de la réclame qui ont sonné par tout I’univers la 
gloire des deux autres, n’ont fait grand bruit autour de Félicia Mallet. C'est elle pourtant qui était vrai- 
ment originale. Mais l’esprit souffle od il veut, dit l’Ecriture. 

La bonne compagnie chez nous ne va que malaisément au café-concert. On y fume et les hommes s’y 
tiennent mal. C’en est assez pour que les femmes ne s’y rendent qu’a leur corps défendant, et elles n'y 
ménent point leurs filles. I] y avait donc toute une partie de la population parisienne qui se mourait d'envie 
d’entendre les divettes dont on leur parlait sans cesse, et qui était forcée de s’abstenir. 

Les personnes trés riches faisaient bien venir chez elles en soirée l'une ou l'autre d’entre elles et la ser- 
vaient a leursinvités. Mais les maitresses de maison qui peuvent payer a une artiste en représentation chez 
elles un cachet de mille francs ou méme de cing cents, sont encore assez rares. 

I! fallait trouver a Paris un endroit neutre od il fit permis aux femmes comme il faut d’aller pour écouter 
les chansons de ces dames, et comme ces chansons ir la plupart sont trés égrillardes, il fallait que ce 
qu’elles avaient de trop hasardeux pour les oreilles chastes, ou tout au moins obligées de le paraitre, fat cor- 
rigé par la sévérité du lieu. 

Il y a a Paris une petite salle de spectacle qui s’est fondée sous le nom austére de ThéAtre d’Application, 
mais que les Parisiens n’ont pas tardé 4 nommer familiérement: la Bodiniére, du nom de son fondateur, M. 
Bodinier. Elle avait longtemps servi de scéne d’exercice aux éléves du Conservatoire ; mais comme les ré- 
citations d’écoliers ne suffisaient pas a attirer la foule, M. Bodinier avait eu l'ingénieuse idée d’y établir dans 
le jour, de quatre a six, des conférences ou des lectures A l'usage des gens du monde. 

L innovation avait eu un certain succés ; petit succés et languissant. Les femmes du high life avaient pris 
des abonnements ; mais il était rare qu’elles trouvassent le temps de dépenser une heure ou deux A ce spec- 
tacle, qui leur paraissait peu divertissant. Le conférencier (j’en sais quelque chose) parlait devant une re- 
cette fort honorable et une salle presque vide. Mais on en parlait dans le bon monde, et avec estime. I! 
était convenu qu’on devait y avoir fait acte de présence, et l'on se disait le soir: ‘“‘Ah! machére, il a été 
charmant—exquis, ma chére. tout a fait exquis.”’ 

C'est alors qu’il poussa dans la cervelle de Bodinier une idée géniale : 

“Les conférences, se dit-il, jouissent dans le monde chic d'une excellente réputation; ce monde-la se 
garde bien d’y assister, parce qu’il craint par-dessus tout l'ennui. Mais il en a le respect; c’est pour lui un 
régal qui lui parait trés select, quoiqu’il s’en prive et pour cause. II n’y aurait, pour y attirer les dames 
qu'a les joindre 4 quelque chose dont elles auraient grande envie, et que la convention mondaine les force a 
se retrancher par discretion et par pudeur. - 

“* Accouplons un conférencier et une chanteuse de café-concert. Ces dames n’hésiteront pas a venir enten- 
dre une conférence, et par surcroit on leur servira ces chansons de café-concert qu’elles frétillent de con- 
naitre. La chanson pourra étre scabreuse ; mais le conférencier assis a la table devant son verre d'eau sucrée 
donnera 4 la féte un tel air de solennité qu’on écoutera le refrain comme si c’était un cantique de piété.”’ 

J’avoue que lorsqu’on vint me parler de cet arrangement, je l’'accueillis avec un haut de corps. Il me sem- 
blait que c’ était ia le fameux accouplement de la carpe et du lapin, dont il est toujours question a la foire de 
Neuilly. Je ne me voyais pas trop, une baguette 4 la main, comme un montreur de lanterne magique, cri- 
ant au public: 

" aelienes et messieurs, vous allez voir ce que vous allez voir; et d’abord, voici Mlle. Judic dans ‘ NV’ me 
chatouillez pas ;’ approchez, Mile. Judic, allez-y de votre chanson !"’ 

Et reprenant la parole aprés que Mlle. Judic aurait eu fini. 2 

Je refusai, car vous pensez bien que c’était A moi qu’on s’était addressé tout d’abord. Je suis un peu ex- 
clusif, et puis je ne me sens pas de force a lutter sur la scéne avec une jolie femme. Il est trop clair que par- 
lant avant ou aprés Mlle. Judic, je serais toujours battu, et je suis trop vieux pour aimer a 1I’étre, méme par 
une aimable artiste. 

Mais les jeunes gens n’ont pas les mémes scrupules ou les mémes timidités. Il s’en est trouvé qui n’ont pas 
mieux demandé que de paraitre a la Bodiniére, la table du conférencier a droite, le piano et la chanteuse a 

auche, alternant comme les bergers des églogues de Virgile, et le public est accouru avec un empressement 
ont vous n’avez pas idée. 

C'est par Mile. Yvette Guilbert que la danse a commencé; elle avait pour conférencier Hugues Leroux. 
Hugues Leroux est un écrivain charmant, que la nature a doué d’une des plus jolies voix que je connaisse. 
Yvette . . . . que voulez-vous? c'est Yvette. Cette grande fille, aux longs bras, toujours gantés de noir. 
= laisse tomber sur son estomac, et qui chante sans un geste, sans autre mouvement qu'un clin d’ceil, 

‘une voix spirituelle en sa monotonie affectée, est la coqueluche des Parisiens. Elle a un répertoire assez res- 
treint, mais qu'importe ! on lui redemande toujours les mémes chansons, et il y a plus : le public fait la moue 
quand elle en hasarde une nouvelle. 
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Aprés Yvette ce fut le tour de Mile. Amel, une actrice de la Comédie Francaise, qui a le gofit des vieilles 
chansons du temps passé, qui les dit a ravir d'une voix faible, mais péuétrante et juste. 

Puis vint un essai dont la vogue — tout ce qu’on t s'imaginer. De 1826 A 1840, il a fleuri en France 
un genre de romances sentimentales, qui était la joie de nos grand’méres ; les noms de Romagnési, Frédéric 
Bérat, Loisa Puget y sont restés attachés. Ce | ager avait disparu ; mais comme la mode en ce moment ra- 
méne dans la toilette quelques-unes des modes de 1830, il parut curieux 4 deux artistes, M. Cooper et Mile. Au- 
guez, de pratiquer des fouilles dans ce répertoire oublié, et d’en exhumer quelques-uns des morceaux les plus 
typiques. Ils prirent pour conférencier un de nos plus aimables confréres, M. Maurice Lefébve, qui explique, 
en la blaguant un peu, ce qu’était la romance de cette €poque. Puis viennent les morceaux choisis, dont 
quelques-uns étaient délicieux. 

La tentative, qui était hardie, réussit au-dela de toute expression. On fut enchanté d’entendre ces vieux 
airs = se mariaient si agréablement aux manches a gigot et aux robes en fourreau de parapluie. 

Judic vint enfin, secondée du méme Maurice Lefébve. 

Je n’ai pas a vous parler de Judic que vous avez entendue dans les Etats Unis. Elle emplit deux fois par 
semaine la Bodiniére. 

Et maintenant c’est une fureur, c’est une folie! toutes les chanteuses de Paris mettent en réquisition tous 
les conférenciers disponibles. Combien de temps cette mode durera-t-elle? Je n’en sais rien, mais je crois 
tout de méme que nous en avons encore pour une bonne année. Aprés quoi, il faudra trouver autre chose. 
N’est-ce pas Bilboquet, l’illustre saltimbanque, qui disait: le changement est l’indispensable source de la 
variété ‘ me FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


T is no exaggeration to say that « Marcella’’ is the greatest English novel that 
has been published since George Eliot’s «« Middlemarch.’’ It deals with vital 
things. It rings true from beginning toend. It spreads out upon a large canvas a 
most impressive picture of British life, not only in drawing-rooms and boudoirs, but 
in court, street, and Parliament. What lends significance and charm to Thackeray’s 
novels is, aside from the author's art, the projection of the story against a back- 
ground of the vast, complex, metropolitan life which we feel, like the muffled roar 
of the street, even in the most intimate scenes. Mrs. Ward has continued this whole- 
some tradition; and she has presented us with a novel which in point of comprehen- 
siveness, force, and veracity is scarcely to be surpassed. What particularly delights 
me in ‘‘Marcella’”’ is its modernness. It is taken, live and quivering, out of the 
heart of reality, and is, therefore, apart from its literary value, a sociological docu- 
ment which the future historian of Great Britain in the nineteenth century cannot 
afford to ignore. 

The hotly contested electoral campaign which extends through the first half of the 
book, and the hero’s parliamentary career which occupies a due proportion of space 
in the second half, connect the individual fortunes with the national life and lend 
dignity to the story by filling it with the resonance of high and significant action. 
No novel can, in my opinion, fulfil what I regard as the noblest office of fiction, 
without this taking into account of the larger environment and the inclusion of the 
individual fates in the wider national existence. Besides Thackeray (and in a lesser 
degree Trollope), Balzac and Daudet have succeeded most completely in this realiza- 
tion of the historic background of contemporary society; and Mrs. Ward is not un- 
worthy to be mentioned in the company of these masters. 

I do not mean to insinuate, of course, that «« Marcella’’ is primarily a political doc- 
ument. No, it is a love-story, and a most entrancing one. I cannot, for the mo-- 
ment, recall a lover in modern fiction, who is more charming both to men and to 
women, than Aldous Raeburn. Though he is by no means an unusual character 
(and if he were, I should distrust him), and departs in no wise from the conventional 
type of British hero, he is yet individualized with such delicate art, that he attains 
from the very start a hold upon the reader's affection and faith which never fails to 
the very end. His speech and his acts have the unmistakable accent of truth. Even 
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in his limitations,—his pride of race, his stubborn reserve, and scorn,—he is typically 
and delightfully English. 

Marcella herself is a study of spiritual and intellectual evolution. She belongs to 
that good kind of heroines whose claim upon our sympathy rests not so much upon 
their virtues as upon their imperfections. She is from the beginning, in all her 
crudity, never uninteresting. You may disapprove of her, but you are never indif- 
ferent to her or her fortunes. Her story teems with unexpressed morals which are 
all sane and wholesome, and will not escape the thoughtful reader. In all her chaotic 
aspiration and bewildered endeavor to realize her ideal of living, she remains most 
delightfully feminine and modern. And here, I think, Mrs. Ward shows her superi- 
ority to other writers of her sex (such as the author of ‘« The Heavenly Twins ’’), who 
in their passionate desire for what they regard as justice, violate reality, representing 
their women as victims of man’s depravity (as no doubt they sometimes are), and 
endow them with a catalogue of charms and perfections which would make the arch- 
angel Gabriel pale before them. Marcella is infinitely more convincing in her head- 
strong and ignorant girlhood, and more admirable, too, than Evadne (in «‘ The Heav- 
enly Twins’’), with all her unwomanly rigidities and self-righteous demands. Life is 
a far more intricate affair than these sincere but shallow-brained reformers are 
capable of imagining. 

It only remains to find an adequate expression of praise for Mrs. Ward's style. 
Primarily, it is the beautiful sanity and self-restraint which impress me in her 
language. There is what the French call justesse in her phrases. They are not 
hysterically exaggerated or distorted; but render her thought with an exquisite 
transparence and fitness which remind one of her kinsman, Matthew Arnold. 

HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


LAUREATE 
OF 
LONDON. 


ROM among the pale, tinkling, chattering crew of minor poets and minim nov- 
elists, who foregather in the smoking-rooms of literary clubs, the figure of John 
Davidson stands out, strong, sturdy, and Scotch, bringing a suggestion of sea and 
mountain into an atmosphere sickly with sonnets in praise of nature. You would 
never guess that this was the major poet among them all, this dark, medium-sized 
man with the prosaic frock-coat and the double eye-glass, smoking a full-flavored 
pipe. And yet it isso. For John Davidson has sounded a new note in English lit- 
erature ; it is his to sing of the 


“Years of the modern, years of the unperformed.” 


This is his mission, though he seems but recently aware of it, and has diversified 
a stormy youth of schoolmastering and starvation by fantastic blank-verse plays, 
only too full of Shakespearean beauties. Unlike William Watson, the only other 
new poet with first-class pretensions, whose work has more classic restraint than in- 
spiration, John Davidson is a prodigal of every divine gift, pouring out untold treasure 
from his celestial cornucopia. Fancy and imagination, wit and humor, fun and 
epigram, characterization and creation and observation, insight and philosophy, pas- 
sion and emotion and sincerity—all are his. Nothing is lacking from that long 
catalogue by which Imlac convinced Rasselas that it was impossible to be a poet. He 
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will turn you a metaphor as deftly as any Elizabethan dramatist, and wields as rich 
a vocabulary. Nature he loves, and, next to nature, man, if one may adapt Landor. 
And all these glorious gifts have found vent in the most diverse artistic or inartistic 
shapes,—novels, dramas, eclogues, ballads, Reisebilder,—some written for the mar- 
ket, but the bulk in defiance of it. Of these products of a somewhat riotous genius, 
only a few have the hall-mark of perfection,—some pieces about music-halls, a sheaf 
of ballads, a bundle of songs, a set of eclogues,—but they are already quite enough bag- 
gage to go down to posterity with. And it is significant that all Mr. Davidson’s chief 
successes are won when he surrenders himself to the inspiration of the modern, when 
he translates into glowing verse his sensations in a music-hall, in a newspaper office, 
in a train, on a hill with a view of London, or puts down in picturesque prose his 
impressions of the suburbs. This is the work that we need, —we have plenty of 
singers of the rococo, plenty of poets and prophets of the past ; but to-day is, after 
all, the truest concern of mankind. Eternity is but a succession of to-days, and it is 
absurd to put back the poetry of life to the day-before-yesterday, or to see it always 
looming ahead the day-after-to-morrow. There is as much poetry and romance in life 
to-day as there ever was, or ever will be, and we want seers and singers to see and to 
sing it, while we are here to feel it. The artist of the brush reveals the beauty that 
lies about us,—not only in summer woods and wine-dark seas, but in mean streets 
and every-day figures,—teaching us to see through his eyes ; and so the poet of the 
modern may enrich and hallow our lives, by teaching us to see through the often 
sordid surfaces of things some inner loveliness, some sweep of a great principle, that 
purifies and atones. Thus the modern becomes the classic: for it is the immemorial 
fallacy of convention to make classic art the imitation of old masterpieces, instead of 
the perfect expression of the same creative energy which wrought in the old masters’ 
souls. Let all who wish to see how the poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, may body 
forth, not the shapes of things unknown, but, what is much more taxing, the shapes 
of things known ap.d disesteemed, betake themselves in haste to “ Fleet Street 
Eclogues,’’ «‘In a Music-Hall,’’ «« A Random Itineracy,’’ and the rest of Mr. David- 
son’s books, and acknowledge the sovereignty of the laureate of London. 
I. ZANGWILL. 





I IALOGUES have come back into fashion and favor. Editors of magazines look 

on them kindly, and readers of magazines accept them as philosophically as 
they accept any other form of instruction or entertainment which is provided in their 
monthly bills of fare. Perhaps Mr. Oscar Wilde is in some measure responsible for 
the revival ; perhaps it may be traced more directly to the serious and stimulating 


” 


author of ‘‘ Baldwin,’’ whose discussions are sufficiently subtle and relentless to 
gratify the keenest discontent. The restless reader who embarks on Vernon Lee's 
portly volume of conversations half wishes he knew people who could discourse in 
that fashion, and is half grateful that he doesn’t. To converse for hours on ‘« Doubts 
and Pessimism,’’ or ‘‘ The Value of the Ideal,’’ is no trivial test of endurance, espe- 
cially when one person does three-fourths of the talking. We hardly know which to 
admire most ; Baldwin, who elucidates a text—and that text, evolution—for six pages 
at a breath, or Michael, who listens and «‘smiles.’’ Even the occasional intermis- 
sions, when ‘ Baldwin shook his head,”’ or «‘ they took a turn in silence,”’ or «‘ Carlo’s 
voice trembled,’’ or ‘‘ Dorothy pointed to the moors,’’ do little to relieve the general 
tension. It is no more possible to support conversation on this high and serious 
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level than it is possible to nourish it on Mr. Wilde’s brilliant and merciless epigrams. 
Those sparkling dialogues in which Cyril might be Vivian, and Vivian, Cyril ; or 
Gilbert might be Ernest, and Ernest, Gilbert ; because all alike are Mr. Wilde, and 
speak with his voice alone, dazzle us only to betray. They are admirable pieces of 
literary workmanship ; they are more charming and witty than any contemporaneous 
essays. But if we will place by their side those few and simple pages in which Landor 
permits Montaigne and Joseph Scaliger to gossip together for a brief half hour at 
breakfast time, we will better understand the value of an element which Mr. Wilde 
excludes,—humanity, with all its priceless sympathies and foibles. 

Nevertheless, it is not Landor’s influence, by any means, which is felt in the ran- 
dom dialogues of to-day. He is an author more praised than loved, more talked about 
than read, and his unapproachable delicacy and distinction are far removed from all 
efforts of facile imitation. Our modern «imaginary conversations,’’ whether openly 
satiric, or gravely instructive, are fashioned on other models. They have a faint 
flavor of Lucian, a subdued and decent reflection of the «‘ Noctes ;’’ but they never 
approach the classic incisiveness and simplicity of Landor. There is a delightfully 
witty dialogue of Mr. Barrie’s, called ‘‘ Brought Back from Elysium,’’ in which the 
ghosts of Scott, Fielding, Smollett, Dickens, and Thackeray are interviewed by five 
living novelists, who kindly undertake to point out to them the superiority of modern 
fiction. In this admirable little satire, every stroke tells, every phantom and every 
novelist speaks in character, and the author, with dexterous art, fits his shafts of 
ridicule into the easy play of a possible conversation. Nothing can be finer than the 
way in which Scott’s native modesty, of which not even Elysium and the Grove of 
Bay-trees have robbed him, struggles with his humorous perception of the situation. 
Fielding is disposed to be angry, Thackeray severe, and Dickens infinitely amused. 
But Sir Walter, dragged against his will into this unloved and alien atmosphere, is 
anxious only to give every man his due. ‘‘ How busy you must have been since my 
day,” he observes with wistful politeness, when informed that the stories have all 
been told, and that intellectual men and women no longer care to prance with him 
after a band of archers, or follow the rude and barbarous fortunes of a tournament. 

For such brief bits of satire the dialogue affords an admirable medium, if it can be 
handled with ease and force. For imparting opinions upon abstract subjects it is sure 
to be welcomed by coward souls who think that information broken up into little 
bits is somewhat easier of digestion. I am myself one of those weak-minded people, 
and the beguiling aspect of a conversation, which generally opens with a deceptive 
air of sprightliness, has lured me many times beyond my mental depths. Nor have 
I ever been able to understand why Mr. Ruskin’s publishers should have entreated 
him, after the appearance of «: Ethics of the Dust,’’ to «« write no more in dialogues.” 
To my mind, that charming book owes its quality of readableness to the form in which 
it is cast, to the breathing-spells afforded by the innocent questions and comments of 
the children. 

Mr. W. W. Story deals more gently with us than any other imaginary conversa- 
tionalist. From the moment that «« He and She’’ meet unexpectedly on the first page 
of «A Poet's Portfolio,’”’ until they say good-night upon the last, they talk compre- 
hensively and winningly upon topics in which it is easy to feel a healthy human in- 
terest. They drop into poetry and climb back into prose with astonishing facility 
and grace. They gossip about dogs and spoiled children ; they say clever and true 
things about modern criticism ; they converse seriously, but not solemnly, about life 
and love and literature. They do not resolutely discuss a given subject, as do the 
Squire and Foster in Sir Edward Strachey's «‘ Talk in a Country House;’’ but sway 
from text to text after the frivolous fashion of flesh and biood ; a fashion with which 
Mr. Story has made us all familiar in his earlier volumes of conversations. He is a 
veteran artist, and master of his field ; yet, nevertheless, the Squire and Foster are pleas- 
ant companions for a winter night. I like to feel how thoroughly I disagree with 
both, and how I long to make a discordant element in their friendly talk ; and this is 
precisely the charm of dialogues as a medium for opinions and ideas. Whether the 
same form can be successfully applied to fiction, is at least a matter of doubt. 
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Laurence Alma Tadema has essayed to use it in ««An Undivined Tragedy,” and the 
result is hardly encouraging. The mother tells the tale in a simple and touching 
manner ; and the daughter’s ejaculations and comments are of no use save to disturb 
the narrative. It is hard enough to put a story into letters, where the relator suffers 
no ill-timed interruptions ; but to embody it in a dialogue—which is at the same time 
no play—is to provide a needless element of confusion, and to derange the boundary 
line which separates fiction from the drama. 
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PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 


© Sarge was made in these notes some months since to the diamonds 
which occur in the meteoric iron of Cafion Diablo. Since then a paper by 
Messrs. Kunz and Huntington has appeared, describing the tests applied to these 
diamonds. The great importance of the occurrence in its bearing on the constitution 
of planetary masses, justifies a mention of these tests. The diamonds are no larger 
than grains of fine sand. Some are black, like bort, but others are transparent, and 
when magnified, are seen to possess a brilliant luster. They also resist the action of 
aqua regia and strong hydrofluoric acid. The density of the grains was shown by 
M. C. Friedel to exceed 3.3 that of water. The density of diamond is about 3.5. The 
same chemist burned some of the residue left after the action of acids on the iron, and 
obtained carbonic acid. This is, however, not a conclusive test, since ordinary carbon 
is present to some extent. The grains readily cut not only glass, but oriental topaz 
and sapphire. Now there is a new, artificially prepared carbide of silicon, which will 
also cut ruby, sapphire, and oriental topaz, the hardest gems excepting the diamond ; 
but this material will not scratch or polish diamond. Messrs. Kunz and Huntington 
therefore undertook to ascertain whether the powder from the meteorite would do so. 
A clean wheel was duly tested, to ascertain that it had not by any accident become 
charged with diamond dust, and then the meteoric powder mixed with oil was spread 
on its surface. It was found that the wheel so prepared, cut and polished readily 
even the natural faces of diamond crystals, which are always exceedingly hard. 
Thus there seems to be no doubt that the grains are really diamond, as they have 
always been believed to be. It is strange to think how large a mass of diamond the 
interior of the earth may contain, if, as seems probable enough, it is very largely 
composed of nickel iron like the metallic meteorites. GEORGE F. BECKER. 


* * * 


LANGLEY’S MAP OF THE INFRA-RED PORTION OF THE 
SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


HE visible part of the solar spectrum is only a fragment of the whole; both 
above and below it are long ranges of rays that differ from “ light,’’—i.e., from 

the visible rays—only by their wave-length and their corresponding rate of vibration. 
The high-pitched rays which constitute the ultra-violet spectrum act upon our ordinary 
photographic plates, and so can be mapped and studied by the camera. But the longer 
waves, that lie beyond the opposite limit of our visual perceptions, and constitute the 
so-called infra-red spectrum, cannot be reached in that way to any considerable ex- 
tent: for their study we have thus far to depend mainly upon thermometric observa- 
tions of the most delicate nature, and it is only very recently that anything fairly to be 
called a map of this region of the spectrum has become possible. And yet, from 
many points of view, it is the most important region, the most extensive in its range 
of wave-lengths, the seat of fully three-quarters of all the energy brought by the 
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sunbeams to the earth, and it probably contains in its structure the key to many at- 
mospheric secrets upon the unfolding of which is to depend the progress of meteorology. 

For many years Professor Langley has been at work upon the subject, having de- 
vised for the purpose the «‘ bolometer,’’ by far the most sensitive of all our heat- 
measurers, and constructed unique spectroscopes with huge lenses and prisms of 
rock-salt, the only substance which can be used to transmit these rays. What he 
had accomplished some years ago, was regarded as wonderful; but recently he has 
greatly improved his methods and apparatus, and at the April meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences, he presented a new map of this infra-red spectrum. fairly com- 
peting in detail with Kirchhoff’s classical map of the visible spectrum. 

In his earlier work, the readings of the galvanometer, through which the bolometer 
manifests its perceptions, were made by the observer himself, and the work was in- 
tolerably tedious. In the new apparatus, a photographic plate, moved slowly by the 
same clock-work which also moves the prism of the spectroscope, records the motions 
of the little spot of light which indicates the impression made upon what may be 
called the ‘nerve’? of the bolometer,—a nerve so exquisitely sensitive that the 
rise or fall of a single millionth of a degree of temperature is clearly felt and indi- 
cated. In less than two hours the whole of the invisible lower spectrum (fully ten 
times as extensive as the visible) can be made to pass in review, and the photo- 
graphic plate automatically records its minutest characteristics ; what used to be the 
work of months is now better done in a single afternoon. By a further ingenious 
process, also automatic, the photographic curve, upon the contour of which the dark 
(i.e., cold) lines and bands are represented by depressions, is transformed into a pho- 
tographic map, precisely resembling in its general appearance that of the visible 
spectrum. 

In our astronomical note for May the Lowell observatory in Arizona was spoken 
of as a sort of branch of the Harvard college observatory. This new observatory is 
Mr. Lowell’s private contribution to science, and is now under his own direction, 
and not connected with any other institution whatever. 

C. A. YOUNG. 
* * * 


THE CAUSE OF OUR TREELESS PLAINS. 


| ETWEEN the highlands of the Appalachians on the east, of the Rocky mountains 

on the west, and south of the line of the lakes, lies the great lowland basin of the 
United States. A large portion of this area is devoid of trees. The treeless region 
includes both the prairies and plains, the former lying mainly east of the Missouri 
and the latter west of this stream. The former are usually very fertile, the latter 
generally more or less arid. The absence of trees is one of the most striking, im- 
pressive, and strangest features of these lands. In the prairie region there are occa- 
sional forest areas of considerable extent, but on the great plains there is no growing 
timber save the straggling cottonwoods that closely border the streams. 

Various theories have been proposed to explain the absence of forests from such 
large areas. Professor Lesquereux suggested that it might be owing to the unfit 
chemical quality of the soil, due to the lacustrine nature of the sediments from which 
itcame. Professor Whitney attributed the lack of forest vegetation to the physical 
texture, fineness of the soil, and asserted that such vegetation in the United States, 
except the coast belt, is nearly coincident with the glacial gravel. The most com- 
monly advanced and the most popularly accepted view is that the great fires, which 
at intervals sweep over the regions, have destroyed and kept down the tree-growth. 

The fact that trees grow and flourish both on the plains and prairies, when planted 
and protected, renders the first two theories unsatisfactory, and it would seem that 
if forest or other fires destroyed and then prevented forest growths that they would 
ulso obliterate the grass. Then, too, it is known that such fires do not kill the roots 
of trees, but only the growth above ground. 

Mr. J. W. Redway has recently, in the London Geographical Journal, offered a new 
explanation for the absence of trees. He thinks that the carrying and distribution 
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of forest seeds has been mainly done through the agency of water, and that the 
spread of forest growths without this natural or some artificial aid would be very 
slow. He thinks that our treeless areas have never been overflowed by running 
streams since they became dry land, and, consequently, they have never been sown 
with a forest seed. Wherever the water of running streams has spread, seeds have 
been carried and forests have appeared. According to this view, these regions have 
always been treeless, and the author holds that the nature of the soil and fires have 
been secondary, and not the principal agents in causing the condition. 

The explanation proposed seems to have a substantial basis, and is deserving a 
place among those which have preceded it. S. E. TILLMAN, PROF. U.S.M.A. 
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HE glass plate electrical machines, so long used in schools for experimental 
purposes was invented by Ramsden, in 1775. It had amalgamated rubbers 
that pressed on the revolving plate, and the electricity was generated by friction. It 
gave electricity of exceedingly high tension, and the phenomena exhibited by it were 
so different in character from those shown by such electricity as was generated by 
galvanic batteries, that it came to be known as static electricity, while the other was 
called dynamic, terms which still survive, although the old signification is no longer 
recognized, for it is now understood that the only distinction between the two is one 
of degree of tension or voltage, which for a battery cell is only one or two volts, while 
the other may rise to fifty thousand or more volts. When the induction coil was per- 
fected about forty years ago, it was at once widely adopted as a substitute for the static 
machine for experimental purposes; but it had the disadvantage of giving only inter- 
rupted or alternating currents, and could not be used for some kinds of work. On the 
other hand, it was more portable and independent of weather conditions, while the 
Ramsden machine was unwieldy, and in damp weather was useless. In spite of these 
defects, it survived for a hundred years. No changes of importance were made in it 
until about 1864, when Holtz, of Berlin, reduced the size, and substituted induction 
for friction as the source of the electricity. It required special apparatus for starting, 
and was very capricious. Tépler, in 1880, made it self-exciting, so no electrification 
at the outset was needful. A new machine would automatically charge itself on 
turning the crank, and it was much less dependent upon weather conditions than its 
predecessors. In 1881 a still more simple and efficient induction machine was devised 
by Wimshurst, of England. It consisted of two glass disks, each with a number of 
metallic sectors fastened to them, which were made to rotate in opposite directions, 
on the same shaft, as close together as feasible. It was self-exciting, too, and was 
almost entirely independent of dampness in the air. The current produced by one 
began to be comparable with a galvanic cell. The voltage may be not less than a 
hundred thousand, and the internal resistance of the machine diminishes with the 
rapidity of rotation. Lately, M. Bonnetti has still further improved upon the Wims- 
hurst, by removing the metallic sectors and increasing the number of brushes, which 
changes have nearly quadrupled the efficiency. As gaseous conductivity increases 
with decrease of density, it is not unlikely that if such machines were driven in a 

partial vacuum, they would be still more efficient. 

The mechanical simplicity of structure, which enables one to obtain electricity of 
any degree of tension, without friction, or magnetism, or wire, invites further research, 
and the decided improvements which have been made, encourage one to think such 
machines may yet become of commercial value. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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